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ile central theme of U.S. foreign policy h long and steady rise 


’ of the republic to world power, followed by its gradual assumption of the 
position it occupies today: the first among several prominent nations. The 


history of U.S. foreign relations comprises a fascinating account of a grow- 
ing empire based on principles of self-governmept that made it unique 


from the Old World. In no way can a history of the United States stand as 
complete without the incorporation of its foreign policy. And yet, in too 
many instances this part of the nation’s history has failed to receive its due. 
In a finely crafted television documentary of the Civil War, for example, 
foreign affairs won barely a mention—despite all manner of documenta- 
tion establishing the Lincoln administration’s feverish concern about pre- 
venting a British intervention that could have profoundly affected the out- 
come of the war and impeded the growth of the United States to world 
power. 

Leaders in Washington have been fairly consistent in promoting the na- 
tional interest as they perceived it. Although at times lapsing into naive 


pronouncements virtually i ible to fulfill, they usually worked within 


the bounds of reality, seldom wavering from rl objective of safe- 
guarding the nation. Whereas European diplo d_almost exclu- 


sively of power relationships, strategic considerations, economic interests, 
and imperialist aims, Americans emphasized, along with those same reali- 
ties, certain ideals that made their country exceptional: natural rights; the 


republican ideas of popular rule, free trade, neutral rig nite icedoniGr edom o 


he seas; a missionary spirit that permeated its expansionist impulse: the 
separation of political and economic concerns in foreign policy; and free- 


dem _from_ Old World political and military entanglements. At the same 
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time, however, they strayed from these ideals when adherence to them 
posed _a_threat to the nation. U.S. diplomats nearly always recognized that 


the wiser course lay in protecting vital interests rather than in pursuing 
some idealistic policy that risked national security in the name of morality. 


This work seeks to demonstrate the complexities involved in the deci- 
sion-making process that led to the rise and decline of the United States 
(relative to the ascent of other nations) in world power status. It focuses on 


the personalities, security interests, and expansionist tendencies behind the 
formulation and implementati foreign policy. It highlights the in- 
timate relationship between foreign and domestic policy. It gives due at- 


tention to the historical antecedents of the nation’s twentieth-century for- 
eign policy. And it relies on the natural chronology of events to organize 
and narrate the story as the nation’s leaders saw it. Policymaking cannot 
take place in a vacuum. Events occur concurrently and day after day, only 
at times appearing to be manageable. It is impossible to discuss the 
Oregon question of the 1840s without considering the Texas issue with 
Mexico and the onset of war in 1846. Nor is it possible to understand pre- 
Pearl Harbor relations with Japan without recognizing the impact of Euro- 
pean events on both Japan and the United States. No one should expect 
contemporary leaders in Washington to grasp the intricate relationships 
among events and peoples worldwide that we as historians—with the ben- 
efit of hindsight—attempt to do. 

Only a narrative approach can reveal the tangled and often confusing 
nature of foreign affairs. The compartmentalization of individual topics in 
thematic chapters tends to impose a design on these events that did not ex- 
ist. A topical approach can create the illusion that history takes place in a 
well-ordered fashion, making policymakers vulnerable to unwarrantable 
criticisms for failing to discern “patterns” of behavior or “lessons” in his- 
tory. Should readers recognize that events are largely uncontrollable, they 
will understand the plight of policymakers who daily encounter a kaleido- 
scopic array of problems rarely susceptible to simple analysis and ready 
solution. If readers come to realize that the outcome of events is not in- 
evitable and that the complexity of history makes decisionmaking a diffi- 
cult process, this book will have served its purpose. 

Hopefully this work will stand on the strengths of readability, organiza- 
tion, accuracy, and fairness. My intention is to offer a straightforward, bal- 
anced, and comprehensive history of the major events in the nation’s for- 
eign relations, from the American Revolution to the present. Readers 
wanting more detailed accounts should examine the many fine articles and 
monographic studies cited in the “Selected Readings” at the end of each 
chapter. For citations (and summations) to these and numerous other his- 
torical works, they should consult the superb Guide to American Foreign 
Relations Since 1700, edited by Richard Dean Burns. Finally, they should 
read the first-class journal of our profession, Diplomatic History, which 
features articles that often stand at the cutting edge of the field. 
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PaMUGY 


COLONIAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The diplomacy of the American Revolution fo- 


cused on winning indepen e from England 
while warding off the imperial interests of 


France and Spain. To achieve these objectives, 


the American colonists often professed to follow 
idealistic convictions when, in reality, they rec- 
ognized the primacy of power politics. European 


leaders directed their craft toward the pursuit of 
power and profit; the Americans propounded a 
God-gi “law of nations” that governed—or 
ought to govern—international relations. But in 
the course of their first involvement in foreign 
affairs, the colonists set the pattern for succeed- 
ing generations by pursuing a realistic approach 
aimed at protecting their own nation’s security 
above all else. 

The new nation’s idealistic pronouncements 
were rooted in its colonial past and were never 
separate from its realistic objectives. When the 
early Purit imed that they were build- 
ing a new Zion, a “city on a hill” that would be 
a model for the corrupt Old World to follow, they 
established the basis for isolationism, the Amer- 


ican ideal of nonentanglement in European po- 
litical affairs. From English political writers, 
mainly John Locke, they learned_natural rights 


theory; from the French and Scottish Enlighten- 
ments they learned to despise and distrust what 


they perceived to be the deceit and trickery of 
formal diplomacy. Americans also learned to _be- 


lieve in free trade, freedom of the seas, and 
called ideals were an integral part of real Amer- 
ican interests because adherence to them offered 
protection against Old World encroachments. 

When the new nation’s early diplomats—partic- 
ularly Benjamin Franklin but also John Jay and 
John Adams—dealt with the Old World, they 
recognized that any nation’s prime goal was to 


protect self-interest through the use of power. 
During the coloni national periods 


of U.S. history, the prime determinants of inter- 
national relations derived not from America but 
from Europe. Between 1689 and 1815, the na- 
tions of Europe, especially Britain and France, 
were loc ein almost conti struggle, and 
in MRR ae ee 
than pawns. During that long and tumultuous pe- 
riod, Spain, Austria, Prussia, and other powers 
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shifted sides, and the United States broke impe- 


ial ties and fought its first two wars as a nation; 
but through it all, the central antagonists re- 
mained England and France, These countries 


fgught each other seven times in that era, and in 
so doing they engulfed much-of the world in 


sixty years of warfare. 


The last of the colonial _wars—variously 


known as the French and Indian War, the Seven 


Years’ War, and the Great War for the Empire— 
left Britain in command of North America and, 


MAP 2 


on paper at least, the most powerful country in 
the Western world in 1763. Its forces wrested 


Canada from France along with all its land 
claims east of the s east of the Mississippi Rive River. On securing 
Florida from Spain (France’s la from Spain (France’s ally in the war), 
Britain held the entire eastern half of North 
America from the Hudson Bay to the Gulf of 
Mexico. In addition, Britain retained a number 
of West Indian islands « captured during ing the war. 
Of its once vast empire, France managed to keep 
two islands in the West Indies—Guadeloupe and 


The most striking difference between Map 2 and Map 3 (opposite page) is 
the almost total absence of France from North America. This humiliation at 
the peace table helped encourage the French to join the Americans in the 

Revolutionary War against England. 
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Martinique—and two small ones off New- 
foundland—Mi uelon Pierre. The 


ish restored Cuba to Spain in exchange for 
Spain’ S agreement to grant navigation rights on on 


the Mississippi to the British, and as compensa- 
tion for losing Florida, Spain received New Or- 


leans and Louisiana from France. 

The Treaty _of Paris of 1763 offered little 
We cid atenite ansiccnch hostilities, 
because the French lost not only the war but the 
peace. To those French people who could recall 
their nation’s magnificence under King Louis 
XIV, it was bad enough to be humbled on the 
was too much to bear. But the elder William Pitt 
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of England had stirred up a relentless drive for 
empire, and the diplomats at Paris responded by 
imposing severe peace terms. The French 
burned with desire for revenge, making another 
Anglo-French war nearly predictable. 
Meanwhile, the removal of France from 
North America encouraged a feeling of com- 
monality among the colonists and served as the 
prelude to independence. The colonists believed 
they no longer needed the protectio the 
British Empire, whereas the government in Lon- 
don desperately needed to rebuild its financial 


base and could no longer ignore the colonists’ 


flagrant violations of imperial regulations. Thus, 


Britons at home sought to tighten the bonds of 
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empire—and to require the colonists to share the 
burden of maintaining it—at precisely the time 
when the colonists ceased to regard those close 
ties as necessary. In the pre-Revolutionary 


decade of 1760s, colonial Americans tried to 


avoid paying taxes and obeying laws that they 
regarded as unjust. At stake were fundamental 


liberties stemming from natural law and there- 
fore holding prominence over human law. They 


defended their position with ringing appeals to 
the “rights of Englishmen” and “rights of man.” 
The path to revolution was pockmarked by 
misperceptions and misunderstandings on_both_ 
sides. Britain V's priority after 1763 was to tax the 


Ameri an effort to pay for the 


French and Indian War and to meet the costs of 
the new North American empire. The colonists’ 


priority during that same period was to enjoy a 


newly acquired sense of autonomy within the 
empire. The government in London believed 


that its North American colonies had fought only ht onl 
when their own interests were_at stake. The 
ern . . 
colonists, however, saw_their role in the war as 
crucial to the empire’s victory and expected a 
greater voice in its governance. When Parlia- 
ment issued the Proclamation of 1763 restrictin 
Americans from migrating west of the Ap- 


palachian Mountains, the colonists’ reaction was 
strongly negative. Although the British meant 
this proclamation as a temporary measure to pla- 
cate the Indians while allowing a survey of the 
land for orderly sale, they failed to make these 


objectives clear. Then, as the British passed var- 
ious tax_measures, the Americans complained 


about “taxation without representation” and 
found a sympathetic audience among more than 
a few observers in England. Whig Edmund 
Burke in the House of Commons warned against 
such taxation and came to view the colonists as 
defenders of liberty against royal tyranny. In- 
deed, the colonists soon believed that the king 
had become the instrument of court conspirators 
who sought to destroy freedom through tyranni- 
cal rule. In this heated atmosphere, revolution 
was only a matter of time. 


_ Once the colonists rebelled and sought for- 


orld reno aero prea RRC 
states, monarchical in form and_ spirit while 
committed to mercantilism or commercial dom- 
ination through the acquisition of colonies. In- 
deed, the only safeguard against war seemed to 
be a raw balance of power. The law of nations 
certainly, exercised only partial restraints. De- 
spite the Enlightenment’s call for natural rights, 
the Old World clung to the divine right of kings 
theory and continued its timeless preparations 
for war and empire. The resumption of the An- 
glo-French struggle drove home these truths dur- 
ing the formative era of the United States. 


THE FRENCH ALLIANCE 


American colonists quickly became immersed in 
the realities of world politics during the period 
following the French and Indian War. In the 
words of William Pitt, France took on the dark 
image of a “vulture hovering over the British 
empire, and hungrily watching the prey that she 
is only waiting for the right moment to pounce 
upon.” The French foreign minister, Etienne- 
Francois, Duc de Choiseul, sent instructions to 
his agents denouncing England as evil and urg- 
ing the colonists in America to encourage rebel- 
lion against the crown. He warned that the ex- 
pulsion of France from North America had not 
satiated Britain’s hunger for empire; it now 


craved the remainder_of Spain’s New World 


holdings as well. Choiseul complained to King 
Louis XV that England was a permanent enemy 


who sought to control the world’s commerce. 
The fiery foreign minister fell from grace in 
1770, in part because the king feared that his 
continuous scheming could lead to premature 
war with England. 

From 1764 through the beginning of the 
French Revolution, the French engaged in nu- 
merous clandestine activities designed to avenge - 
the humiliation of the Treaty of Paris. They dis-_ 
rupted English commercial and colonial poli- 
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cies, secretly ecretly supported Amer American colonists in 


their protests against unpopular legislatior legislation, and 


led the colonists to believe that a break with the - 


mother country would guarantee r military assis- 
tance. French hopes rose with the furor over the 

——— Oo 
Stamp Act of 1765, the Tea Act and Boston Tea 


Party of 1773, the Intolerable Acts of the fol- 


lowing year, and the outbursts of fighting at Lex- 
ington and Concord in 1775. By 1775 the French 


were ready to take advantage of the impending 
collapse of the British Empire. 

Choiseul’s removal had not stemmed France’s 
official hatred for the English, because in 1774 
the new foreign minister under King Louis XVI, 
Charles Gravier, Comte de Vergennes, made 


COMTE DE VERGENNES 

French foreign minister who hated England and secretly 
approved assistance to the Americans even before the 
Declaration of Independence. (Source: Charles Gravier, 
Comte de Vergennes. Engraved by Vangeliste after a 
portrait by A.F. Caller. Reproduced courtesy of the 
Franklin Collection, Yale University Library.) 


clear nch quest for revenge remained 


the driving force behind foreign policy. Al- 


though dchoraucnciouta talfealmaversennics 
quietly seethed with anger. At one point he de- 
clared that “England is the natural enemy of 
France; and she is a greedy enemy, ambitious, 
unjust and treacherous: The unalterable and 
cherished object of her policy is, if not the de- 
struction of France, at least her degradation and 
ruin.” France’s duty, he insisted, was to destroy 
England. 

“Sisneniees opportunity for striking at Eng- 
land came through the machinations of Pierre 
Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais, a master of 
intrigue who was also a poet, musician, author of 
the comedies The Barber of Seville and The 
Marriage of Figaro, and celebrated maker of a 
watch so small that Madame de Pompadour, the 
French king’s mistress, could wear it in a ring on 


her finger. Beaumarchais, working as secret 
agent for the French crown, had ed with Vir- 


ginian Arthur Lee in London about the massive 


unrest in the British colonies, and in early 1776 


he suggested to his French government that it. 


encourage the rebellion in America by extending 
secret military aid in the guise of a loan. His ar- 


guments were persuasive. Bolstered by a match- 
ing contribution from King Charles III of Spain, 
French aid to the colonists began in May 1776 
through Beaumarchais, who worked under the 


name of a fictitious_front organization called 
Roderigue Hortalez_ and Company. Only French 


Finance Minister Baron Turgot opposed the 


arrangement, insisting that American indepen- 
dence would take place regardless of French ac- 
tions and warning that Britain would gain the 
most from the resulting growth in Atlantic com- 
merce. He resigned in frustration ten days later, 
after his prophetic warning that such drains upon 
the French treasury would add to the heavy bur- 
den of a len_of a general French military and_nayal 
buildup and ultimately lead to bankruptcy. Thus, 
before the Declaration of Independence and 
even before the arrival of American emissaries 


in Paris, Hortalez_and Company sent colonists 
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m s, cannon balls and powder, 
bombs, mortars, tents, and enough clothing for 
30,000 men. It is no exaggeration to say that 
French (and Spanish) assistance kept colonists’ 
hopes alive during the crucial spring of 1776. 
During earl 6 the increasingly rebellious 
colonists lacked a spokesman who could mobi- 
lize them into a concerted drive for indepen- 
dence; such a spokesman appeared in the form 
of Thomas Paine, who had only recently arrived 
in the colonies from an England he had grown to 
hate. In his incendiary pamphlet Common Sense, 
the most widely read document of the American 
Revolution other than the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence itself, Paine put his acerbic wit to 
work in arguing that independence was the only 


way for the colonies to avoid entanglements in 


THOMAS PAINE 

The author of Common Sense, he urged Americans to 
push for independence from England and refrain from 
political entanglements with the Old World. (Source: A 
1793 engraving by William Sharp; Library of Congress.) 


Old World affairs. “There is something absurd,” 
“he declared, “in supposing a continent to be per- 
petually governed by an island.” The British 
monarchy was “the most prosperous invention 
the Devil ever set on foot for the promotion of 
idolatry.” Reconciliation with the “royal brute” 
and his court conspirators was out of the ques- 
tion. “Any submission to, or dependence on, 
Great Britain,’ he wrote, “tends directly to in- 
volve this Continent in European wars and quar- 
rels, and set[s] us at variance with nations who 
would otherwise seek our friendship, and against 
whom we have neither anger nor complaint.” 


American foreign policy, he declared, should be 


independent of Old World political alliances and 


built on the de doctrine of freedom of the seas. “Our 
plan i is commerce, and that, well attended to, will 
secure us the peace and friendship of all Europe.” 
Although Paine expressed what many Ameri- 
cans had already been saying in the months after 
the battle at Lexington, he made them realize the 
impossibility of returning to the empire as it 
stood in 1763. The central problem, as he and his 
thousands of readers saw it, lay so deeply en- 


grained in the Anglo-American relationship that 


a total break with the monarchy and British con- 


stitution was unavoidable. “We have it in our 
power,” Paine proclaimed, “to begin the world 
over again.” Paine’s writing bestowed a Christ- 
ian cast on American events and challenged the 
colonists to seek nothing less than liberty. Com- 
mon Sense di independence. 

In June 1776, when Richard Henry Lee intro- 
duced in the Continental Congress his resolution 
for independence, he also proposed the immedi- 


ate negotiation of treaties of alliance with 
Britain’s principal enemies. The author of the 


ensuing Declaration of Independence, Thomas 


Jefferson, drew heavily from John Locke’s con- 
tract ract theory of government in providing a moral 
and intellectual justification for a move toward 


the independence already achieved in the hearts 
and minds of Americans. Jefferson rejected the 


divine right of kings theory in attributing the ma- 
jor share of t isi I, who 
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THE CONGRESS VOTING INDEPENDENCE 

Signatories of this document attempted not only to justify the movement for indepen- 
dence, but also to establish the credibility of the United States as a step toward securing 
foreign alliances. (Source: Painting by Robert Edge Pine [completed after his death by 
Edward Savage] displayed in Independence Hall, Philadelphia; Independent National 
Historical Park Collection.) 


had allegedly violated the colonists’ natural or 
“inalienable” rights of “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” The revolution he called for 
was a respectable action that deserved the accla- 
mation of other governments. 

Americans realized the necessity of proving 
their credibility to the world. Lee told fellow 


Virginian Patrick Henry that independence was 
the only way to ensure a foreign alliance; no Eu- 


ropean state would deal with the Americans as 
long as they remained Britain’s colonists. On the 


face of things, the Americans’ eager courting of 


European monarchs seemed to contradict their 


professed ideals and their aversion to foreign en- 
tanglements. But some Americans were realistic 


enough to know that they could not secure their 
independence from Britain without French help, 
and yet idealistic enough to believe that they 


could benefit from such assistance without in- 

curring lone- g long-lasting obligations. P 
To secure outside assistance, the Continental 

Congress appointed John Adams _ as head of a 


committee to draft a “model treaty” (or “Plan of 
1776”) to guide formal negotiations with France 
and other interested nations. As principal archi- 
tect of the model treaty in September 1776, 
Adams _issued_a_warning similar to Paine’s: 
Americans should shun entangling political al- 
liances. “I am not for soliciting any political 
connection, or military assistance, or indeed 
naval, from France,” Adams wrote an acquain- 
tance. “I wish for nothing but commerce, a mere 
marine treaty with them.” His model treaty 
called _for the separation of political and eco- 
nomic concerns and for recognition of the prin- 
ciples of “free [neutral] ships, free [neutral] 
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rocal commercial arrangements. Adams refused 
to offer France any political concessions for fear 
that Vergennes would ask for Canada and the 
fisheries of Newfoundland; he proposed instead 
to entice the French with the prospect of end- 
pea sR Cobue eral edomunances ol Non 
America. 

Like Paine, Adams wanted to draw all Europe 
into the American mar n the theory that by 
establishing commercial ties with several na- 


tions the United States could avoid the danger of 


dependence on any single nation. In the spirit of 
the Enlightenment, Adams sought to establish a 


peace_based_on world economic interdepen- 
dence. Thus, his treaty guide was idealistic in 
conception and realistic in purpose. To guarantee 
the new nation commercial advantages without 
political obligations, the guide offered France 


trading opportunities in the New World, which 
then b ged to England. The model treaty ex- 


emplified the finest form of foreign policy—ide- 
alism, balanced with realism. 

Meanwhile, the Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia prepared tg.implement the model 
treaty by sending a three-member delegation to 
France. Some months earlier Congress had 
asked Arthur Lee, the same American who had 
talked with Beaumarchais, to submit reports on 
European attitudes toward the growing unrest in 
America. Congress, unaware of Beaumarchais’s 
secret preparations for aid, had also dispatched 
Connecticut Congressman Silas Deane to Paris 
to_seek military assistance. It now appointed 
Franklin, Jefferson, and Lee to join Deane in 
France. Only Franklin made the trip: Jefferson 
turned down the appointment because of his 
wife’s ill health, and Lee was already with 
Deane in Paris. 

Lee and Deane were as new to the world of 
diplomacy as the American militia was to war, 
but Franklin had long since become master of 
the trade. In addition to sixteen years as Penn- 
sylvania’s agent in London, he had earlier, in 
1754, presented the Albany Plan of Union in a 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Regarded by many in Europe as the Enlightenment per- 
sonified, he was instrumental in negotiating the Franco- 
American Treaties of 1778 and the Treaty of Paris of 
1783 ending the Revolutionary War. (Source: Painting 
ca. 1789; Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) 


vain effort to unite the colonies for defensive 
reasons while establishing a closer bond with 
England. Franklin had learned to be shrewdly 
nonpretentious. Plainspoken, simply dressed, 
and deceptively humble, he was capable of ar- 
ranging the truth as it suited him. He also real- 
ized the importance of American expansion to 
security. Besides representing the people who 
had taken the lead in resisting the hated British, 
he had one other great advantage when he ar- 
rived in Paris in December 1776: [he French re- 
garded him as the embodiment of the Enlighten- 
ment in America{ Inventing the lightning rod, 
stove, harmonica, bifocals; writing the im- 
mensely popular and internationally read Poor 
Richard’s Almanack of wise sayings; being a 
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natural philosopher who, like Jefferson, had won 
an honored place in the French Academy—these 
were only a few of the achievements credited to 
the seventy-year-old Franklin by the French 
“philosophes,” |who revered science and reason. 
The image as much as the reality of this wealthy, 
wily, colorful, and extraordinarily gifted man 
was instrumental in convincing the French court, 
intellectuals, and common people that aid to the 
new country would bring down the lofty British 
while furthering the cause of humanity. 
Realistic considerations, however, governed 
French international behavior. Despite Frank- 
lin’s highly favorable impact on the French, and 
despite the all-consuming French desire to hum- 
ble the British, the Vergennes ministry held back 
on formal recognition of the United States and 
official extension of military aid. Such decisions 


BATTLE OF SARATOGA 
British Gen. John Burgoyne’s surrender to American forces in upper New York late in 1777 
ultimately assured French recognition of the United States. (Source: Henry Cabot Lodge, 

The Story of the Revolution, 1898.) 


could not be taken lightly, because they surely 
entailed war with England—and probably with- 
out Spain, France’s closest ally. King Charles III 
of Spain certainly wanted Britain brought down: 
Britain had recently taken both Gibraltar (1704) 
and Florida (1763) from his beloved country. Yet 
the Spanish recognized the danger of example. 
Could the monarchy assist republicans engaged 
in revolution and not expect to encourage a sim- 
ilar eruption among its own colonies in New 
Spain? Would an independent United States con- 
fine itself east of the Appalachian Mountains, 
daring not to threaten Spain’s interests in the 
Mississippi Valley? 

Another problem for the French was the 
Americans’ unproven military ability. In a mem- 
orandum to the French king, Vergennes wrote 


that France should avoid becoming more deeply 
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involved until the Americans established their 
credibility with a decisive victory on the field of 
battle. Such victory was long in coming: In the 
dreary months after the brief_ cae of of July 


Philadelphia area dimmed as ae Continental 
Arm neral George Washington lost to 


Sir William Howe’s forces at Brandywine and 
to suffer horrendous hardships during the ensu- 
ing winter at Valley Forge. 


Yet the tide had already begun to turn in that 
same dismal autumn of 1777. The British con- 


tinued their major offensive from the north, in- 


tending to divide New England from the rest of 
the colonies and take Philadelphia. From New 


York City, Howe was to follow the Hudson 
River (then called the North River) northward to 
Albany, where he would join General John Bur- 
goyne moving south out of Canada. Unaccount- 
ably, Howe did not follow these plans. He in- 
stead moved south by himself and took the 
capital of Philadelphia, while Burgoyne went on 
to defeat in upper New York near a little village 
called Saratoga, on October 17, 1777. Burgoyne 
urged leaders in London to seek immediate 
peace. 

The U.S. victory at Saratoga quickly took its 
place as an epoch in world history. The news ar- 
rived in France early in December and set off 
waves of enthusiasm for the Americans, whereas 
in England a distraught Lord North, the prime 
minister, immediately moved for conciliation. A 
secret agent, Paul Wentworth, made his way to 
the Americans in Paris to offer assurances of fair 
treatment if their cohort across the ocean would 
resume its rightful position within the empire. 
Finding his audience unreceptive during that 
early January of 1778, Wentworth impatiently 
sputtered that England would continue the war 
for another decade before granting indepen- 
dence. “America,” Eranklin crisply replied, “is 
ready to fight fifty years to win it.” In the mean- 
time he cunningly placed additional pressure on 


Vergennes by leaking news of th ffer to 


the French. The foreign minister may already 
have gathered this information from the spies 
following Wentworth; in any event, two days af- 
ter Franklin’s conversation with the British 
agent, a French official asked Franklin how to 
prevent the United States from settling with 
England on anything other than total indepen- 
dence. A commercial and military alliance, 
Franklin deftly responded. That same day, Janu-_ 
ary 8, 1778, Franco-American negotiations be- 
gan in Paris, and less than a month afterward, on 
February 6, the diplomats concluded _ two 
treaties. 

~ The. French treaties adhered only in part to 
Adams’ s guidelines of 1776. The first, the Treaty 
of Amity and Commerce, closely followed the 
idealistic principles of the model treaty. It signi- 


fied French reco nition of the United States; 
called for a restricted list of contraband or illicit 
goods that did not include naval stores and food- 


stuffs; endorsed the rights of neutrals to trade 


with vith belligerent or war-making nations; see 
nized the princi le of “free ships, free goods,” if 
could take > place when a a showed neutral col- 
ors; and included a “most-favored-nation” 
clause, which declared that if either nation al- 
lowed commercial benefits to others, each signa- 
tory to the treaty would share in those same priv- 
ileges. 

~The second agreement, the Treaty of Alliance, 
reflected the realities of the international situa- 
tion. Colonial experience, Thomas Paine’s influ- 
ence, and model treaty notwithstanding, the U.S. 
negotiators in Paris agreed to a military pact that 
would become effective in the event of a vir- 
tually certain war between France and | England. 
The United States and France promised not to 
make peace until U.S. independence was definite 

VOW. arty would enter a sep- 

arate peace with the British without the other’s 
formal approval. Article XI of the Treaty of Al- 
liance would have troublesome implications in 
the future, for in it the United States and France 
mutually guaranteed their claims to territory in 
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North America, “from the present time and for- 
ever against all other powers.” _ 

The negotiations between France and the 
United States, though secret, became known to 
the British within two days of the treaties ” signa- 
tures because Franklin’s personal secretary, Dr. 
Edward 1 Bancroft, was a spy. When Silas Deane 
first arrived in Paris in July 1776 as an agent of 
the Continental Congress, he had been delighted 
to find his old friend Bancroft working with the 
U.S. delegation. Not knowing that Bancroft was 
also in the private employ of the British, Deane 
permitted him to serve as interpreter during the 
discussions with Beaumarchais concerning the 
delivery of French goods to the U.S. armies. In- 
deed, Deane eventually shared so many official 
secrets with Bancroft that King George Ill 
moaned that the days were not long enough to 
read them all. During the treaty talks of 1778, 
Bancroft kept a steady stream of information 
flowing to London—including copies of the 
treaties themselves. — 

Bancroft’s reports persuaded the British gov- 
ernment to try to stop U.S. ratification of the 


French alliance by sending a mission to Amer- 
ica, headed by Lord Carlisle, to offer local au- 
tonomy and restoration of the empire as it ex- 
isted in 1763. Unfortunately for the British, the 
treaties reached Philadelphia before the Carlisle 
mission did, and on May 4, just two days after 


their arrival, Congress approved the twin pacts. 


A month later Carlisle’s group arrived, only to 
find that Congress would not meet with the men 
until they agreed to discuss British evacuation of 


the United States and recognition of U.S. inde- 
pendence. After five months of arguments, 


threats, and attempted bribery, the mission re- 
turned home in failure. 

The Treaty of Alliance filled Americans with 
such ich exhilaration that, for the moment, they for- 
got all talk of model treaties. Washington hap- 
pily declared from the bitter cold of Valley Forge 
that the alliance ensured independence, and even 
the usually staid John Adams regarded the pact 


as a major triumph for for the United States. The ex- 


uberance over the French treaty temporarily 
clouded its inherent danger. Despite earlier pro- 
nouncements about the great attributes of isola- 
tionism, U.S. di iplomats had taken an interna- 
tional course urse by enmeshing their people’ s future: 
in European political affairs. Further, they had 
done so on a permanent b basis. 


On June 17, 1778, the French a the French and English 


navies clashed in the English Channel and the 
strange military alliance of monarchy and 1d repub- 


lic went into effect. The Franco- American 
Treaty of 1778 became ‘he first entangling al- 


liance with Europe t that the United States entered 


_into. It would be until the mid-twentieth 


“century, when the nation signed the L Declaration 


1942, and seven ye; years Tae became part of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


DIPLOMACY OF WAR 


Encouraged by its success with France, the 
United States tried to build alliances with Spain, 


Russia, and the Netherlands as well. Although 


French desire for vengeance had overcome 
French dictates of caution, other ther countries were 
uncomfortable with the United States’ s revolu- 
tionary principles, fearful of British retaliation if 
the Franco-American effort failed, and more 


concerned with commercial and territorial goa als 
than with the independence and integrity of the 


United States. These nations found it safer to 


stand behind the shield of neutrality—at least 
until the verdict of the war became clear. 


Americans first tried to persuade the Spanish 
to increase their secret aid, but the government 
in Madrid perceived a new danger in North 
America and became even more hesitant about 
helping the rebels. The truth is that Spain's Orig 


inal decision to help the Ameri ut- 
able to its desire to see the Bri = 


mer RICCO aoe Te A 
Spanish diplomat best expressed his country’s 
fears: “[the American] republic has been born as 
it were a pigmy. But a day will come when it will 
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be a great, a veritable awe-inspiring colossus in 


these regions.” After the battle of Saratoga, the 


Spanish actually cut back assistance to the 
young nation. 


PAO Sonn CHAS ONES Dea 
erted enormous pressure on Spain to help the 
Americans, because Vergennes was convinced 
that success against Britain depended on the sup- 
port of the Spanish navy. In truth Vergennes was 
negotiating from a tenuous position because, in 
his zeal to defeat the British, he had severely 


strained relations with Spain by supporting 
Beaumarchais’s secret aid plan in 1776 without 
first_getting Spain’s approval. Nonetheless, on 
April 12, 1779, Vergennes secured the secret 
Treaty_of Aranjuez, whereby Spain agreed to 
LTA Te OU ONS DEE Tine 
Baitish. To obtain this pact he ed in dou- 
ble-dealing that violated the spirit of the French 
treaties with the United States. For one thing, he 


accepted Spain’s refusal to extend the alliance to 
include the United States, or even to recognize 
U,S_inde ence. More important, Vergennes 
gave in to Spain’s demand that France refrain 


from signing a separate peace with the British 
until t ish had won back Gibraltar. The 


fortunes of the United States had become irrey- 
ocably attached to a European political matter. 
Unaware of the intricacies of the Franco- 
Spanish Treaty, the Americans were elated when 
Spain declared war on Britain on 21, 1779, 
and they immediately moved toward securing a 
formal alliance and financial assistance from the 
government of Madrid. In September 1779 Con- 
gress sent thirty-four-year-old John Jay of New 


York to Spain to seek recognition of U.S. inde- 


pendence and a $5 million loan. Jay had come 
from a long line of wealthy French-Dutch mer- 


chants and had gone to King’s College (later Co- 
lumbia) before becoming involved in revolu- 
tionary politics; such experience could not have 
prepared him for the shabby treatment he re- 
ceived in Spain. Things began to go awry from 
the moment he landed in that country in January 
1780. He and his wife battled fleas, bugs, terri- 


ble roads, and high-priced innkeepers on their 


‘inland trip to the Spanish court. Soon after arriv- 
ing in Madrid their_infant_daughter_ suddenly 


took ill and died. To make matters worse, Jay 
found the king too preoccupied with hunting to 
bother with affairs of state, and the foreign min- 
ister, Don José Monifio, Conde de Floridablanca, 


refused to see him. Jay suffered further indigni- 
correspondence; spies eavesdropped on his con- 
versations; and his money ran out because Con- 
gress, confident that he would secure a financial 


agreement in Madrid, had incurred other mone- 
tary obligations impossible to meet. 
By the summer of 1781, Congress so desper- 


ately felt the need for Spanish aid that it autho- 
rized Jay to give up claims to the Mississippi 
River. Although British military fortunes in the 
“south were on he te he Lone 
sion to dror denne Le eevee on 
only bargaining position the United States had, 
but had it been accepted it would have undercut 
the U.S. potential for expansion, For this overly 


generous concession the Spanish were to help 


the Americans preserve territories now held— 
which did not include land west of the Alleghe- 


nies. Floridablanca turned down this attractive 
deal, probably in hope that his soldiers would 
solidify their hold on the Floridas and, without 
American ties, move on to acquire the vast re- 
gion between the mountains and river. In light of 
the Americans’ relentless western push, he 
doubtless questioned any assurances of their re- 
maining east of the mountains. 

After more than two years of frustration and 
embarrassment, Jay had secured from Florida- 
blanca onty sufficient funds to see him through 
daily expenses, but he had developed enough 
hostility toward European diplomacy to last him 
the rest of his life. He had never been officially 
received. After one stormy session with Spanish 
officials, Jay angrily declared to the French am- 
bassador that he had come to Madrid “to make 
propositions, not supplications.” Further, he sus- 
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pected the French of undermining America’s ex- 
pansionist aims by privately assuring Spain of 
territories west of the Appalachian Mountains. 
The Spanish foreign minister eventually agreed 
fo give Jay about $175, 000, a paltry sum that 
placed the United States in the uncomfortable 
position of receiving just enough assistance to 
instill a flickering hope that more was forthcom- 
ing, but not enough to call the mission a success. 
Jay’s humiliating experience left him embittered 
and wary about Old World craftiness. 

While Jay underwent his trials in Spain, 
Americans turned for assistance to the new 
League of Armed Neutrality, organized in 1780 
by Catherine the Great of Rassis to detend Tiee-. 
dom of the seas. The empress had opposed 
Britain’s restrictions on Russian trade in the 
Baltic Sea and had invited Sweden and Den- 
mark-Norway to ally in defense of neutral rights 
Although it later included also Prussia, the Holy 
Roman Empire, the Kingdom of the Two Si- 
cilies, and Portugal (normally a British ally), the 
Peseue, Catherine admitted, was an “armed nul- 


lenge Bani s supremacy at sea. Yet it managed 
to close the Baltic to belligerents and to cut off 
Britain’s chances for European allies. More im- 
portant to Americans, its idealistic goals were 
similar to those contained in the model treaty. 


The Continental Congress resolved to support 
the League’s objectives and dispatched Francis 
Dana of Massachusetts to the Court of St. Pe- 
terSburg in a futile attempt to negotiate a treaty 
permitting America’s participation. Despite two 
to welcome him officially. How could a belliger- 
ent ally with a neutral? Was it certain that the 
United States would remain independent? The 
Russian empress had to ponder the costs of rec- 
ognizing the new nation. War with Britain \ was 
out of the question. ary are 

American hopes for foreign aid again rose in 
1780 when British relations with the Nether- 
lands seriously deteriorated and resulted in war,_ 
Dutch merchants had t been eng raged in a prosper- 


ous carrying trade to Europe and ,the Americas 
that relied on their small West Indies island of 
St. Eustatius as a way station; during one year in 
the war more than 3000 ships, including some 
from the bogus Hortalez and Company, had op- 
erated out of the island and thus threatened 
Britain’s effort to put down the American revolt. 
An Anglo-Dutch treaty of 1678 had stipulated 
that each power would come to the assistance 0 

the other if threatened by a third party. Instead, 
the Dutch had allied with the League of Armed 
Neutrality. England proposed a deal: If the 
Dutch would forgo the trade in naval materials 
to France, England would not invoke the treaty 
of 1678. “The Dutch refused the offer and 
sent armed escorts for their commercial vessels. 


The anticipated exchar exchange of fire took place, and 
the English declared war on the Netherlands in 


late 1780. 

Earlier in the summer of 1780, when it ap- 
peared that England and the Netherlands would 
soon be at war, the Continental Congress had 


transferred John Adams from Paris to Amster- 
dam to secure a treaty of assistance. He met 


Stubborn resistance, because the Dutch preferreé 


the guaranteed profit of the carrying trade to a 


nearly certain war with England caused by_an 
extension of aid to the Americans. It was like ne- 
gotiating with a “school of sharks,” the strait- 
laced Adams bitterly complained. Finally, in 
April 1782, Adams won Dutch recognition of 
U.S. independence, and In Tune he scoured 
large loan from bankers in Amsterdam. The fol- 
lowing October he negotiated a treaty of amity 
and commerce. Adams’s mission was a success. 
Throughout much of the war’s diplomacy, 
Americans felt secure with France, yet several 
factors suggest that this European ally was more 
dangerous than Mother England. Americans had 


insisted from the beginning of the war that their 
independence was to be final and unequivocal: 
The fighting would continue until the British 
troops had pulled out of the United States all the 
way to the Mississippi River and until the crown 
guaranteed American independence and national 
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sovereignty. And yet in_1780 and 1781,—Ver- 
gennes supported an Austro-Russian attempt to 
mediate _the war, which, if successful, would 
have come too early to ensure U.S. indepen- 
dence and would have left large parts of the 
country in British_hands. Vergennes then man- 
aged to reconstitute the U.S. peace delegation in 
Paris. Fearing that the headstrong John Adams 
was not subject to manipulation, Vergennes used 


the talents of his minister in the United States 
(including bribery of congressional members) to 
rere maint ncake co (lo couait: 
sion: two Francophiles—Franklin and Jefferson 
(who again declined to serve for personal rea- 
sons)—and two Americans of French descent— 
Jay and Henry Laurens of South Carolina. In the 


meantime Vergennes arranged a revision of th the 
U.S. peace demands. The new directives of 1781 


sti spulaied that oe commissioners were to make 
no tives the negotiations without 
eee ee ale As fate would have it, the war 
would have to save the Americans from their 
ally as well as from their enemy. 


DIPLOMACY OF PEACE 


At a Virginia hamlet called Yorktown on Octo- 
ber 19,1781, a band struck the tune “The World 
Turned Upside Down” while British soldiers, re- 
splendent in bright red uniforms, stacked their 
weapons before the American Revolutionary 


Army. Earlier that day General Lord Charles 
Cornwallis h rrendered his 7000 regulars to 


ad surrendered his 7000 regulars t 
eT 
eral Washington and 8000 French soldiers under 
General Comte de Rochambeau. The Marquis de 
Lafayette, who was also at Yorktown, ordered 
the band to play “Yankee Doodle” to remind the 
British that they had surrendered to the Ameri- 
cans as well as to the French. On hearing the 
news, Franklin shrewdly proclaimed: “The in- 
fant Hercules has now strangled his second ser- 
pent that attacked him in his cradle.” In England 
Lord North repeatedly stammered, “Oh God! It 
is all over!” 


Britain’s dramatic defeat at Yorktown intensi- 
fied its | its people’ s widespread desire to end the 
fighting. The American war, never popular in 
Britain, was steadily depleting the nation’s re- 
sources, steering it into conflict with most of the 


Western w ing its maritime supremacy 


in the Enel threatening to ex- 


se the country itself to invasion. Would it not 
be wiser to trade with the Americans than to 


fight them? Although British forces would go on 
to later victories, popular attention focused in- 
stead on recent reverses in the Caribbean and on 
the mounting national debt. By early March 
1782 Parliament resolved to bring a close to the 
war, and shortly afterward the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, a leader of the Whig opposition who 


had pledged to end the fighting, replaced North 
as prime minister, In early April Richard Os- 


wald, a wealthy, elderly Scottish merchant, for- 
mer slave trader, friend of Franklin’s, and one- 
time resident of Virginia, embarked for Paris to 
discuss peace with the Americans. Before the 
talks could begin, Rockingham died, and Lord 
Shelburne, a longtime advocate of Anglo-Amer- 
ican peace, free trade, and commercial ties be- 
tween the Atlantic peoples, became head of the 
British government. Although he had hoped _to 
keep_the colonies, for_the—first_time_peace 
seemed conceivable. 

In the initial discussion of mid- weal Franklin 
moved to take advantage of Britain’s troubles. 
Oswald was inexperienced in diplomacy and had 
indiscreetly admitted that his country’s involve- 
ment in this war had been unwise and that peace 
was necessary. Franklin saw the opening and 
slyly suggested that the cession of Canada would 
smooth Anglo-American relations. He then 
called for British recognition of U.S. indepen- 


dence and favorable national bo ies and, ac- 


cording to some accounts, suggested the feasibil- 
ity of a separate _peace, Franklin had learned 


much from his long service abroad. Although 
Vergennes was aware of Oswald’s mission, of 
course, he never heard about either Franklin’s, 
Canada proposal or his hint of a separate peace. — 
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The need for political adjustments in England 
delayed the attempted negotiations for a few 
weeks and gave Franklin a chance to invite 
Adams and Jay to join him in Paris. While the 
government in London debated the direction of 
foreign affairs, Franklin was stricken with a se- 
rious attack of the gout and a disabling kidney 
disease that kept him in bed for more than three 
months. He needed help in the long hours ahead. 
Although Laurens, a longtime business associate 
and friend of Oswald’s, would not arrive until 
the last stages of the negotiations, Adams re- 
turned to Paris in late October and found Jay al- 
ready there; the disgruntled emissary to Spain 
had arrived in Paris the previous June after a 
welcome departure from Madrid. 

Jay was deeply suspicious of European diplo- 
macy after his insulting experiences in Spain, 
and he immediately agreed with Franklin’s re- 
fusal in August to enter formal talks until Os- 
wald got official permission cognize the for- 
mer colonies as the United States. The Shelburne 
before signing a peace treaty, however, and di- 
rected Oswald to negotiate with the Americans 


as ‘colonies or plantations.” Continued protests 
from Franklin and Jay persuaded the British cab- 


inet in late g in principle to pre- 


liminary recognition of the United States if the 
Americans first insisted that the king recom- 
mend that Parliament pass such as resolution. 
After this face-saving measure, Shelburne of- 
fered a type of compromise, authorizing Oswald 
to_meet with representatives of the “thirteen 
Wnited|Statess Wyn yn en 

The irony is that despite the ongoing war with 
England, Jay reserved his worst fears for the 
French. Shortly after his arrival in Paris, he had 
discussions with the Spanish ambassador and a 
representative of Vergennes, both of which con- 
firmed his suspicions that the French in intended to 
help the Spanish keep the Americans < out | of the 
Mississippi Valley. He was already indignant 
over Vergennes’s attempt to dismiss the wording 
of Oswald’s August instructions as a techni- 


cality, and he was not assured by the French for- 
eign minister’s declaration that the important 
point was British recognition of U.S. indepen- 
dence in the final treaty. Jay’s anxiety deepened 
when he received a copy of a communication 
sent from the French chargé d’affaires in the 
United States to Vergennes, which called on the 
foreign minis minister to oppose the U.S. request for 
fishing rights off Canada. If this was not con- 
vincing evidence of French duplicity, Ver- 
gennes’s private secretary, Joseph de Rayneval, 
clinched the case in early September by infor- 
mally proposing to Jay that Britain receive the 
SRUIGE ie Os, hee wa SENET 


United States dividing the e region below. 


These developments fitted J Jay’s direst appre- 
hensions about France. French interest in keep- 
ing Spain in the war, he thought, had caused Ver- 
gennes to offer America’s western claims; Jay 
Souideas have known that the real reason was 
the French foreign minister’s failure to deliver 


Gibraltar braltar to his ally. While mutual Spanish and 


U.S. distru distrust kep kept them occupied, only the 


British would stand in the way of France’s con- 
trol_of of North America. J ay realized these were 
high stakes, but he also knew that empires had 
been won and lost at the peace table as well as 
on the battlefield. 

Jay’s apprehensions seemed _ substantiated 
when he learned that in early September Ver- 
gennes Rayneval to London on a secret mis- 


sion—probably, Jay thought, to satisfy Spanish 
demands in North America. The French foreign 


minister, indeed, had instructed his secretary to 
inform the British that generous concessions to 
the Americans were inadvisable and unneces- 
sary. It is impossible to be sure, but Vergennes 
had apparently left the door ajar for a separate 
Franco-British peace that would provide conces- 
sions to Spain at the expense of the United 
States. Shelburne gathered from Rayneval’s 
statements that the French supported U.S. claims 
to independence but preferred limited national 
boundaries and no U.S. fishing rights off New- 
foundland. To the king Shelburne perceptively 
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noted that the French a 
than partial to America.” 

Jay believed that his most trying task was to 
persuade Franklin to set aside French sentiments 
and act in the American interest. “Let us be 
grateful to the French for what they have done 
for us,” he advised Franklin, “‘but let us think for 
ourselves. And, if need be, let us act for our- 
selves.” This was wise counsel. Although 
Franklin had initially downplayed Jay’s alarm, 
Adams (who had just arrived in Paris) likewise 
recognized the French danger and worked to 
bring Franklin to their side. Vergennes, Adams 
snidely remarked, meant “‘to keep his hand under 
our chin to prevent us from drowning, but not to 
lift our heads out of water.” Perhaps Franklin’s 
sickness kept him from arguing the issue with 
his younger colleagues; more likely, he privately 
agreed with them and only reluctantly turned on 
France, the country he loved. 

In any case Jay had already taken the initia- 
tive toward a separate peace. Without telling ei- 
ther Franklin or Adams, he sent a confidant of 
Shelburne’s the signed to Paris, Benjamin 
Vaughan, to inform the ministry in London that it 
must deal separately with the Americans. 
Vaughan would give the Americans a good hear- 
ing. He was pro-American, a friend of Franklin’s, 
and related to Laurens by marriage. England, Jay 
insisted, would secure better terms from France if 
an Anglo-American peace were already in exis- 
tence, He also argued that such a treaty was not 
a ee 
with the Americans as Commissioners of the 
United States of America; that England could not 
defeat the United States and should work out a 
conciliation; and that France sought to conspire 
With England in Limiting U.S. tersitorial growth 
and therefore found it advantageous to delay 
recognition of U.S. independence until the final 
treaty. Oswald’s arguments, combined with 
Vaughan’s calls for ending the war with the 
United States and establishing commercial rela- 


. . ie ES Ea EEE eee 
tions, convinced Shelburne to make the changes 


d “more jealous 


in instructions. By October tl 
way toward separate peace negotiations. 

The military aspects of the war worked with 
the ongoing diplomatic maneuvers to determine 
the path of the preliminary peace talks in Paris. 
Oswald’s instructions in early September 1782 
had been to accept U.S. demands for a boundary 
north to the Nipissing line (the southwestern tip of 
Quebec prior to the Quebec Act of 1774) and not 
to seek the return of prewar debts or confiscated 
Loyalist property. But soon after the delegates in 
Paris initialed this draft treaty on October 5 and 
sent it to London, news arrived that the three-year 
siege of Gibraltar was over and that the massive 
rock fortress still belonged to Britain. Shelburne 
tightened his stipulations. He now required resti- 
tution for English creditors and Loyalists, and he 
even made an eleventh-hour attempt to salvage 
the area above the Ohio River known as the Old 
Northwest. Although the prime minister may 
have made this last proposal only to achieve sat- 
isfaction on the other two points, Franklin consid- 
ered it too much. The British, he complained, 
“wanted to bring their boundary down to the Ohio 
and to settle the Loyalists in the Illinois country. 
We did not choose such neighbors.” 

The Americans eventually made concessions 
on their boundary expectations. On the northeast 
coinrnis Beene SE TS River 
to the St. Croix. In the_west_they gave up 
the Nipissing line and consented to a border 
following the St. Lawrence River and Great 


Lakes and then I he northwestern 


point on the L e moving 
due west to the Mississippi River. Britain 
and the United States signed the preliminary 
peace treaty _o os OS S259 wattle 
the understanding that it would not go into effect 
until the French and English had_settled~their 
differences. 

Vergennes complained about the United 


States’s sepa rate peace talks with England, but 
in reality he knew they had saved him from a. 


weblike situation with Spain. Strictly speaking, 
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That America survived as a nation against the French, English, and Spanish was a tribute to the abilities of 


the Founding Fathers. 
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the discussions did not constitute a violation of 
the Franco- -American Treaty of 1778 because 
the resultin s not to take ef- 
fect until Bri other antagonists had 
also signed peace treaties. Yet Vergennes was 
caught in a dilemma. Although freed from his 
secret Gibraltar obligation to Spain, he would 
now have to deal with bitter Spanish criticism 
for the United States’s independent course. Af- 
ter considerable thought he decided to explain 


to_the government in Madrid that the United 
States had violated the Treaty of Alliance and 


left the war, and that the French had no choice 
but to bow out. 

~ Franklin applied the coup de grace to the sep- 
arate peace controversy when he secretly im- 
plied-to Vergennes that further French protests 
could drive the Americans into an alliance with 
England. The foreign minister had first congrat- 
ulated the Americans on their successful negoti- 
ations, but two weeks afterward he sent a face- 
saving note to Franklin which was surprisingly 
mild in tone: 


I am at a loss, sir, to explain your conduct and that 
of your colleagues on this occasion. You have con- 
cluded your preliminary articles without any com- 
munication between us... . You are about to hold 
out a certain hope of peace to America without 
even informing yourself on the state of the negoti- 
ation on our part. 

You are wise and discreet, sir; you perfectly un- 
derstand what is due to propriety; you have all 
your life performed your duties. I pray you to con- 
sider how you propose to fulfill those which are 
due to the King? 


Franklin explained that the agreements were 
only preliminary to the final treaty and apolo- 
gized for failing to notify the French government 
before entering the talks, but he assured Ver- 
gennes that his lapse was not due to “want of re- 
spect to the King, whom we all love and honor.” 
Franklin than salved Vergennes with a master 
stroke: “The English, I just now learn, flatter 
themselves they have already divided us. 1 hope 
this little misunderstanding will therefore be 


kept secret, and that they will find themselves 
totally mistaken.” 

In the same lett he audacity to 
ask for another Frenchloan; even more amazing, 
the financially strained French government, 
probably out of fear fear of U.S. collapse, approv collapse, approved 
the request. 

~ Franklin’ xchange with Vergennes 
did not remain section the BANE ae 
Bancroft had become secretary to the full Amer- 
ican peace delegation and had already furnished 
considerable information to the British about the 
negotiations. British knowledge of the Franco- 
American rift helps to explain the transparent ef- 
fort by British agents in Paris to establish an am- 
icable relationship with the Americans. The 
London government intended to undercut 
French interests in the New World. c 

On September 3, 1783, Britain and the United 
States signed the “Definitive Treaty of Peace,” 
the Treaty of Paris officially ending the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War. The general settlement 


incorporated a British pact signed with France 


and Spain the previous January, along with a 
treaty with the Netherlands. Except for Spain’s 


receiving the Floridas, the provisions were iden- 
tical to those in the preliminary treaty of 1782. 
The British promised to withdraw military and 
naval holdings “with all convenient speed” and 
agreed that use of the Mississippi River was to 
be forever “free and open to the subjects of 
Great Britain, and the citizens of the United 


States.” On paper U.S. independence seemed fi- 
nal and complete. 


On learning the provisions of the Anglo- 
American pact, Vergennes cynically remarked 
that “the English buy the peace more than they 
make it.” The treaty terms were, in fact, more lib- 
eral than U.S. military victories had earned, and 
they undoubtedly contributed to Shelburne’s fall 
from power. Some Britons accused him of aban- 
doning both the Loyalists and the Indians of the 
Northwest; others denounced him for virtually 
relinquishing Britain’s navigation rights on the 
Mississippi by allowing the northern U.S. 
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boundary to stretch above the source of the river. 
The British prime minister, however, was an ad- 
vocate of the free trade gospel espoused by his 
friend Adam Smith and desired above all to 
replace the Franco-American alliance with An- 
glo-American commercial ties. Indeed, he had 
widened the gap between France and the United 
States by recognizing U.S. independence 
and agreeing to its boundary demands. Even 
so, one parliamentary member declared that 
Shelburne had “certainly proved himself a great 
Christian, for he had not only parted with his 
cloak to America, but he had given his coat 
likewise.” 

But all was not harmonious among the peace 
delegates in Paris, because disagreements devel- 
oped over other matters soon after settlement of 
the larger questions of independence and national 
boundaries. The British wanted exclusive fishing 
rights off Newfoundland’s Grand Banks as well 
as sole use of the Canadian coastal areas for dry- 
ing and curing their catch. John Adams staunchly 
defended the interests of fellow New Englanders. 
A compromise of sorts was the result, by which 
the Americans won the “liberty” but not the 
“right” to fish in waters off both Newfoundland 
and Canada. Decades of controversy followed 
during which one Adams descendant after the 
other attempted to resolve the matter. 

Heated exchanges also took place over two 
other issues—treatment of the Loyalists (called 
Tories by those who joined the revolution) and 
private debts owed by Americans to Britons. Al- 
though Franklin’s son had remained loyal to the 
British after serving as royal governor of New 
Jersey, the elderly diplomat in Paris vehemently 
resisted appeals for light treatment. “Your minis- 
ters,” he blurted out to the British delegates, “re- 
quire that we should receive again into our bo- 
som those who have been our bitterest enemies, 
and restore their properties who have destroyed 
ours; and this while the wounds they have given 
us are still bleeding.” On the debt problem, the 
crown sought reparations for property losses 
sustained by the perhaps 80,000 colonists who 


had left the colonies rather than join the rebel- 
lion. The British were incredulous when the 
Americans, who had incurred heavy financial 
obligations before 1775, now argued that the war 
had wiped them from the record. 

Adams eventually emerged with a settlement. 
The U.S. delegates agreed to “earnestly recom- 
mend” that the states return properties taken 
from “real British subjects” during the war, and 
British business leaders would “meet with no 
lawful impediment” in attempting to collect 
money from Americans. Little hope for satisfac- 
tion existed on either count. On the first issue, 
most Loyalists were born in America and did not 
fit the treaty’s classification. On the second, the 
debt issue remained a source of argument, and 
the central government established under the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation in 1781 lacked the power 
to tell the states what to do. 

Despite some discontent, the treaty was a 
good peace for both the United States and 
Britain. The Americans in Paris had handled 
themselves well in an experienced and hardened 
European world, and they had stayed clear of a 
dangerous political involvement in continental 
affairs while using Europe’s problems to advan- 
tage. Further, they had seen the right moment to 
violate instructions and break French ties; Shel- 
burne had likewise discerned the time to accept 
the demise of mercantilism and release the 
American colonies. Both Atlantic nations 
understood that the promotion of their own 
economic ties could shut out the French from 
North America. 

Ironically, France emerged as the major 
casualty of its victory over the British. Ver- 
gennes’s shifting diplomatic efforts had cost his 
country an American ally, the loyalty of Spain, 
and, most serious, the world’s recognition of 
Britain’s defeat. He had failed to reverse the 
outcome of the French and Indian War in 1763, 
because the British had not been humbled and 
France still had no foothold on the North 
American continent. On paper France stood vic- 
torious in 1783, much as Britain had reigned 
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triumphant twenty years earlier. Yet in both in- 
stances outward appearances obscured the real- 
ity. As in 1763, the defeated parties in Paris 
walked away with fewer obligations and pre- 
pared to maneuver for a stronger position in 
both North America and other places. The major 
difference in the latter war was that the French 
had no rich colonies to share the financial bur- 
den. The revolution that followed in France in 
1789 was profoundly more critical than the one 
faced by the British in 1776: It tore down the 
nation from within and ultimately wrapped the 
succeeding Napoleonic empire in a series of dis- 
astrous world wars that culminated in still an- 
other French humiliation—this one at Waterloo 
in 1815. 


PROBLEMS IN GOVERNANCE 


The_establishment of independence did not au- 
tomatically guarantee the United States au States auto- 


matic membership in the international commu- 
nity of nations. In ridding itself of the mother 


country, the new nation also threw off imperial 
piers ce Cabin BnOwa lyme pase cous 
powers whose avowed EME DLOn was to promote 


cided with those of the U.S. republic. Jefferson, 
Washington, and other Americans believed, for 
example, that British subversion lay behind the 
Massachusetts rebellion over monetary issues 
led by Daniel Shays in 1786 and 1787. And 
more than a few Americans discerned a connec- 
tion between Shays and Vermont’s Green 
Mountain Boys, a group led by Ethan and Ira 
Allen, who sought union with Canada. Even 
though both of these allegations remain un- 
proved, Americans could be certain that their 
new government was powertessto do anything 
about such dangers. Their constitution, the Arti- 


cles of Confederation, defined a loose athering 


of thi Overeign states held together _only 
by the demands of a war that was now over. The 


national government lacked the coercive power 


to resolve either the domestic or the foreign 
—— 


problems left_by newfound independence and 


by t the war. 

If Confederation leaders could have enforced 
the powers granted them, the Founding Fathers 
might not have met in Philadelphia as early as 
1787. But Congress could not pass laws that 
bound individuals and found it nearly impossi- 
ble t to deal with states that retained their sover- 
eignty and sense of independence. Reverence for 
states’ rights was understandable after years of 
royal rule, but adherence to these same princi- 
ples now threatened to undermine the new na- 
tion from within and without. When Congress 
formulated domestic and foreign policies, the 
states quite often ignored them. The result was a 
notoriously weak national defense structure that 
invited encroachments from alien powers. U.S. 
foreign policy lacked the all-important quality of 


leverage, not only because of the nation’s do- 
mestic social, political, and economic problems, 


but also because John Jay, as the new secretary 
of foreign affairs, lacked the means of enforcing 
the powers he did possess. 

~ Events since the guns were first fired at Lex- 
ington and Concord had not brought economic 
liberation from liberation from England: By 1790 nearly half of 
U.S. exports and 90 percent of its imports Were 
with the mother country. Further, the diffused 
nature of the Articles of Confederation assured 
each state of its own tariff and customs regula- 
tions, and the result was competition among 
Americans themselves. The United States’s 
prime avenue into the British commercial sys- 
tem had been through Shelburne, but his gener- 
ous peace terms had already driven him from of- 
fice. A widely read pamphlet written by Lord 
Sheffield in 1783 better expressed the British at- 
titude toward trade with the Americans. No need 
existed for commercial reciprocity, he declared, 
because the new government under the Articles 
lacked the power to halt the deluge of cheaper 


British goods that would hit the U.S. markets af- 
ter the war. ter the war. Further, the ish closed their West 
Indies ports to U.S. shipping. The long tradition 


of mercantilism did not terminate with either the | 
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writings of Adam Smith or the knell rung at 
Yorktown. 

The British posed another obstacle to the 
American nation when they refused to evacu- 
ate the northwest territory immediately after the 
war. The he day before formal ratification of the 
Treaty of Paris, April 8, 1784, the I the London goy- 
ernment secretly decided to instruct its governor 
general in Canada to maintain control over a se- 
ries of forts strung from Lake Champlain to Lake 
Michigan. When pressed later, the English in- 
sisted that US. failures to fulfill treaty obligations 
relating to British creditors and Loyalists had 
brought on the “refusal to leave the posts. Yet the 
treaty only required that the Congress recommend 
that states open the courts to Loyalists. Besides, 


the decision to keep the forts came before the 
Americans had had an opportunity to deny a hear- 


ing to the Loyalists. The Americans were con- 


vinced that the British government wanted to pre- 
serve the fur trade and was arming the Indians in 

Soon other problems developed with Eng- 
land. The physical characteristics of the North 


American hinterland did not correspond with the 


descriptions contained in the Treaty of Paris, and 
this fact caused great difficulties over the loca- 


tion of the Canadian- American boundary. South- 
erners complained about having received n no 
compensation for slaves taken by British sol- 
diers leaving America after the war. Stories 
spread along the North American frontier that 
the British had offered commercial use of the St. 


Lawrence River to Vermont (not yet part of the 
United States) if its people pursued their _sepa- 
ratist plans. In the meantime Virginia and Mary- 
land violated the Paris Treaty by forbidding the their 
courts to help British subjects collect debts. 
When John Adams, the first U.S. minister to 
London, inquired in 1785 why the British had 
not reciprocated with a representative to the 
United States, they scoffed and wondered 
whether thirteen would be necessary. 

“The postwar situation with Spain was little 
better. By the end of 1784 nearly 50,000 Ameri- 


cans had moved into the trans-Appalachian west 
and endangered Spanish claims to the area. Per- 
haps part of the confusion was due to British ma- 
nipulations in Paris in 1783. The settlement al- 
lowed Americans free use of the Mississippi 


River “from its source to the oceat “from its source to the ocean,’ whereas 


Britain’s pact jtain’s pact with the Spanish did 1 Spanish did not mention 
this guarantee. A similar problem existed with 
the northern boundary of Florida. Americans un- 
derstood it to be the thirty-first parallel, whereas 
the British gave Spain the right to keep West 


Florida—without specifying its boundaries. The 
Spanish Claimed the same border established by 
England in 1764—the junction of the Missis- 
sippi with the Yazoo River, or the line of 32°28’. 


Then, in 1784, the Spanish closed the Missis- 
sippi River at New Orleans, forcing Americans 


into the hard decision of giving up their com- 
merce or switching their allegiance to Spain. 
Combined with ongoing Indian problems and 
growing separatist sentiment stirred up by 
British agents, Spanish-American relations ap- 
proached crisis intensity, _ 

The Spanish, however, had few hun- 
dred soldiers in Louisiana and found it prudent 
to negotiate a settlement with the United States. 
In 1785 they sent Don Diego de Gardoqui to talk 
with S ecretary John Jay in New York about the 


possibility of conceding the Mississippi River to 
Spain in exchange for a commercial treaty and 
CeoEbe -bounlaae aiscnene Caos 
spoke excellent English; he had been in charge 
of shipping Spanish munitions to America dur- 
ing the war; and he was one of the few Spaniards 
who had made a favorable impression on Jay 
during the latter’s nightmarish stay at the court 
in Madrid. Armed with a ready smile and a sack 
of money used for social occasions as well as to 
bribe members of Congress, Gardoqui offered 
lavish compliments to both the secretary and his 
wife that they thankfully received, while he 
played on the northeast’s apprehensions over the 
west’s rapid commercial development. Although 
the Spanish emissary’s motives were transpar- 
ent, he almost succeeded. 
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A year of painful discussions led only to frus- 
tration. In early August 1786, fellow New York- 
ers and other northeastern merchants exerted 


pressure on Jay to consider a trade agreement that 


permitted U.S, access to Spain’s home ports and 
those in the Canary Islands if he persuaded Con- 
gress to waive use of the Mississippi River for 
perhaps twenty-five years. A fiery debate fol- 
lowed in Congress, during which sectional al- 
liances within that body barely forestalled the 
concession. Late in August a majority in Con- 


gestion, but five southern states did not. Some 
westerners bitterly muttered threats of secession 
followed by an alliance with either Spain or Eng- 
land; others expressed interest in taking New Or- 
leans. Land speculators, along with southerners 
holding territorial claims in the southwest, joined 


the growing number of citizens with commercial 


interests and other dissatisfied Americans who 
accused Jay of attempting to sell out their coun- 
try’s interests. Jay dropped the issue when he re- 
alized the impossibility of lining up the nine 
states necessary to ratify an agreement. 

France_also t ifficulties to 
the postwar United States. Although the treaty of 
1778 bound both nations to protect each other’s 
possessions forever, the Paris government did 
not_offer support when England and Spain 
threatened America’s claims in the trans-Ap- 
palachian west. Jefferson, new minister to 
France when Franklin returned home in 1784, 
secured only limited commercial access to its 
complained, the United States first had to repay 
war debts. The French, hurting from within and 
stung by Britain’s refusal to act the part of the 
vanquished, waited for another renewal of the 
longtime struggle for North America. 

Another foreign problem involved the Barbary 
coast pirates of northern Africa. While the Amer- 
icans were colonists, the British Empire had pro- 
vided protection against piracy in the Mediter- 
ranean—primarily by paying money to the pi- 


— 


rates. With the restraints of mercantilism lifted, 
the advantages of the system likewise came to a 
close. Americans found it difficult to fill the mon- 
etary demands _of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, mainly because of embarrassing financial 
shortages. Finally, in 1787, the United States ne- 
gotiated a treaty with Morocco, but it still lacked 
the means for halting the raids by the other Bar- 
bary states. Such was the Mediterranean situation 
in May 1787 as fifty-five delegates gathered in 
Convention Hall in Philadelphia. . 

U.S. foreign problems and domestic difficul- 
ties provided an atmosphere conducive to con- 
stitutional reform. Using the Articles of Confed- 
eration as foil, the delegates emerged four 
months later with a new document that seem- 
ingly strengthened the central government while 
safeguarding the rights of the states and the 
American people. Human beings had a natural 
propensity toward evil, the founders of the new 
nation believed, and the remedy lay in spreading 
governmental powers and establishing a system 
of checks and balances. In addition to correcting 
numerous domestic flaws, the U.S. Constitution 
placed the executive branch of the national gov- 


ernment in charge of foreign policy and made 
the Constitution and treaties “the Supreme Law 
of the land.” The Constitution also gave the pres- 
ident the power to oversee diplomatic negotia- 
tions, grant recognition to new states, make ap- 
pointments, and welcome foreign dignitaries; in 


addition, he could ratify treaties with other na- 
tions, provided that two-thirds of the senators 


present_gave their “advice _and consent.” Al- 
though the two-thirds provision probably re- 


flected southern and western distrust for the east 
caused by the Jay-Gardoqui negotiations, Amer- 
icans overlooked these signs of sectional discon- 
‘Tent to exalt the unity afforded by the new Con- 
stitution. They could now agree with the forecast 
made by the American geographer Jedidiah 
Morse in 1789: “We cannot but anticipate the. 
period, as not far distant, when the American 
empire will comprehend millions of souls, west 
of the Mississippi.” 
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The Constitution, ratified in 1788 and put into 
operation tl the year afterward, established the na- 
fion on a firm domestic and foreign policy base 
and set the machinery in motion for George 
Washington to become first president of the 
United States in 1789. The embarrassments 
thrust on the country by foreign hostilities dur- 
ing the Confederation period had provided a vi- 
tal impetus to the creation of a constitution that 
drew on idealistic principles but rested pamarily 
on a realistic foundation. wae al ve 


i 


THE NEW NATION AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Despite the ideals expressed in the model treaty, 
the success of the young nation’s first foreign 
policy was largely attributable to French military 
assistance in the Revolutionary War. After the 
jubilation of victory had culminated in the Con- 
stitution, Americans realized that their original 
foreign’ policy based on Enlightenment ideals 


had been altered to accommodate the compro- 


mises mises necessitated by the realities of world poli- 
tics. The repercussions of the French Treaty of 
Alliance, the outbreak of France’s own revolu- 
tion in 1789, U.S. commercial needs abroad, and 


the onset of still another round of Anglo-French 


wars made both an American defense network 
and involvement in European political affairs 
virtually inescapable. The timing of the new na- 
tion’s completion was fortunate in view of the 
French Revolution and the rise of Napoleon. The 
last chapter of the long Anglo-French struggle 
for world control was about to unfold. And in the 
course of this unfolding, the United States would 


confront another serious challenge to its secu- 
rity: Rather than win national independence, this 


time | the United States had to hold on to it. 
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WASHINGTON THE PRESIDENT 


As the tall, august, stern-faced Virginian walked 
onto the balcony of Federal Hall in New York 
City, he probably took for granted the pomp ac- 
corded a U.S. president. Perhaps on this day, 
April 30, 1789, George Washington wished he 
had declined the honor in favor of quiet retire- 
ment at Mount Vernon. Yet the American people 
demanded his services again and, charismatic 
and public-minded statesman that he was, Wash- 
ington agreed to become the nation’s first chief 
executive. He would set precedents in domestic 
and foreign affairs, and he would direct the 
United States toward political and economic sta- 
bility, the latter a double-edged feat that required 
wisdom, patience, and tact. Washington realized 
that in foreign policy no clear lines existed be- 
tween external and internal affairs. He also rec- 
ognized the overwhelming importance of mak- 
ing decisions based primarily on protecting the 
nation’s security. 

The Constitution only vaguely outlined the 
machinery of foreign policy. It did not establish 
an office for the purpose, although Congress 
filled that void in July 1789 by creating the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs, which in two 


A 4 


months became known as the Department of 
State and was composed of five members. The 
Department of War oversaw Indian affairs, a 
move that suggested the likelihood of force over 
diplomacy in dealing with Native Americans. 
Ambiguity clouded the relations among the 
branches of government, especially in regard to 
the treaty process. The Constitution stipulated 
that the executive was to seek the “advice and 
consent” of the Senate in making treaties, and 
President Washington and Secretary of War 
Henry Knox dutifully arrived in that body’s 
chambers on a Saturday morning in 1789 to ask 
its advice and consent on seven points in a pro- 
posed treaty with the Creek Indians. The clatter 
of wagons outside the building drowned out 
Washington’s first attempt to be heard. Trying 
two more times to speak above the racket he be- 
came so irritated that Vice President John Adams 
asked for the president’s papers, read the pro- 
posals, and on each point asked the senators: 
“Do you advise and consent?” Only a few at first 
gathered what was going on. Then, as more un- 
derstood, they thought Washington wanted them 
to discuss and argue each point at length. This 
drove the president to anger. Already upset be- 
cause he regarded senators as mere subordinates, 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 

As commander of the Continental Army and later Pres- 
ident of the United States, Washington became both 
man and monument in American history. (Source: 
Charles Wilson Peale, Library of Congress.) 


he had now wasted precious time in listening to 
their senseless bickering. He sprang to his feet 
with a reddened face to exclaim that “this de- 
feats every purpose of my coming here.” Storm- 
ing out, he muttered that he would “be damned 
if he ever went there again!” Eventually an un- 
derstanding developed that the president should 
seek both the advice and consent of the Senate 
after he had already taken action. 


Washington’s appointments nder 
Hamilton as secretary of the treasury and 
Thomas Jefferson as secretary of state did not 


Aina ACR eR ini 
lessen the problems of determining a foreign 


policy. Rather, the personal and professional ri- 
valry between the men led to a bitter struggle 


that deeply divided the country and promoted 


the formation of America’s first political party 
gystem. Their differences in background, philos- 
ophy, personality, and temperament would soon 
split the administration over foreign as well as 
domestic matters. 

As night is to day, so were these two central 
advisers to the president a classic study in con- 


trasts. Hamilton, born into a financially troubled 


_family in‘the British West Indies, was five feet 


and seven inches in height but deceptively taller 
because of the erect, soldierlike dignity with 
which he carried himself. Outgoing, brash, 
charming, elitist, conservative, and staunchly 
pro-English, he was a rigid advocate of a strong 
central government based on implied powers. 
Jefferson, reared by his wealthy Virginia planta- 
tion family, was over six feet tall but decep- 
tively shorter because of his stooped walk. Re- 
served in manner, philosophical in demeanor, 
humble in spirit, liberal in thought, and 
avowedly pro-French, he was a rockhard advo- 
cate of a decentralized government and the pro- 
tection of states’ rights. Although Jefferson was 
in charge of foreign affairs, Hamilton conceived 
his role as similar to that of the prime minister 
of England: Control of the treasury entitled him 
to delve into foreign matters. When at one point 
Jefferson wrote a 17,000-word paper protesting 
England’s violations of the Treaty of 1783, 
Hamilton put all that work to naught by pri- 
vately assuring the British minister to the 
United States that this view did not represent 
that of the Washington administration. Hamil- 
ton’s financial plan of 1790-1791 further en- 
couraged political division because, among 
other issues, it urged commercial ties with 
England and an increased role for the national 
government. Jefferson countered with warnings 
against British interests in the New World 


and calls for decentralized government. After 
considerable infighting, those who followed’ 


Hamilton became known as Federalists, while 
supporters of Jefferson allied with fellow Vir- 
ginian James Madison and called themselves 
anti-Federalists, or Republicans. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON AND 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 

The differences between Alexander Hamilton (left) as 
secretary of the treasury and Thomas Jefferson (right) as 
secretary of state led to division over foreign policy as 
well as to the formation of the nation’s first political 
party system: Hamiltonian Federalists and Jeffersonian 
Republicans. (Source: Hamilton: Charles Willson Peale; 
Library of Congress. Jefferson: Jean Antoine Handon; 
Collection of the New York Historical Society.) 


The Washington administration’s first for- 
eign policy test came in 1789 when an Anglo- 
Spanish dispute over Nootka Sound in the far 
northwest threatened to affect the United States. 
Spain had earlier proclaimed exclusive control 
over_the entire Pacific coast, but this claim ran 


counter to British interests. During the summer 


of 1789, British traders tried to establish a post 
in Nootka Sound and were seized by the Span- 
ish. Both countries prepared for war, which 
caused a serious problem for the Washington 
administration. What if Britain asked permis- 
sion to cross U.S. territory to strike at Spanish 
possessions in Louisiana and Florida? Even 


worse, what if it crossed without asking permis- 
sion? Hamilton advised the president to grant 
approval should either of these actions take 
place, whereas Jefferson feared British inten- 
tions and opposed this stand. The first choice 
could mean war with Spain, the second war 
with Britain. 


Fortunately for the United States, Spain ca- 
pitulated to Britain before the crisis spread into 
Louisiana and Florida. Spain had called on its 
French ally for help, but revolution had broken 
out in France and precluded any possibility 
of_assistance. The ensuing Nootka Sound 
Convention of 1790 required Spain to return 
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property taken from _Brit@m and permitted its 
traders and settlers ese territories, no 


longer exclusively Spanish. 
~The Nookta crisis had several notable reper- 


cussions. It showed the administration that the 
long-standing struggle among the European 
powers over the New World had not ended with 
U.S. independence and that the republic would 
remain integral part of that struggle. It 
demonstrated that self-interest was the prime 
consideration in foreign affairs and that the 
British therefore remained the country’s chief 
challenge in North America. For the moment at 
least, France was preoccupied with internal 
problems, and Spain by itself posed no serious 
danger to the United States. The Anglo-Spanish 
war threat also caused a debate among Washing- 
ton’s advisers that suggested the strong role 
Hamilton intended to play in foreign affairs. Fi- 
nally, it had the unforeseen effect of improving 
Anglo-American relations by awakening the 
British to the possibility that the United States 
could take advantage of their troubles elsewhere 
to_seek concessions. The London government 
had already expressed concern about congres- 
sional threats to impose discriminatory tariff and 
tonnage duties on British goods. That problem, 
combined with the Nootka crisis, made it no co- 
incidence that England in 1791 sent its first min- 


ister, George H nd, to the United States. 
The second and greatest foreign policy chal- 


lenge faced by Washington’s presidency related 
t French Revolution of 1789, for that do- 


mestic struggle grew into a world war that again 
affected North America and threatened to pull 
in the United States. Relations with France 
were uneasy before Washington became presi- 
dent. The first minister from Paris to the United 
States _in 1787, Comte de Moustier, lasted 
only a year because of personal difficulties, 
compounded by his indiscreet expressions of 
French interest in Spanish Louisiana. Then war 
broke out in Europe in 1793, pitting the old an- 
tagonists, England and France, against _each 
other again. The U.S. desire to trade with both 


belligerents encouraged a neutral stance, but the 
Washington administration feared that France 


might 1 eaty of Alliance of 1778 by 
requesting American military aid. The ensuing 


crisis raised profound questions relating to 
treaties and the nature of isolationism that 
proved timeless in scope and absolutely vital to 


U.S. well-being. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
In July 1789 French mobs stormed the Bastille 


in Paris, setting off a revolution that many Amer- 
icans_quickly identified with their own. Ob- 
servers in the United States rejoiced that the in- 
surgents’ ideals coincided with theirs of the 
previous decade, because the French renamed 
streets after their cry of “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity” and called for a Declaration of the 


Rights of Man similar to the Declaration of In- 


lependence. Jeffersonians raised liberty poles, 


wore liberty caps, called each other “citizen” 
and “citizeness”’ to correspond with new titles in 
France denoting equality, and praised the 
Girondi iti for its republicanism. 
But after France declared itself a republic in 
September 1792, the romance of the revolution 
suddenly gave way to an ugly phase when Euro- 
pean monarchs joined the exiled French nobility 
in an attempt to restore King Louis XVI to the 


throne. In response, the National Convention in 
Paris voted 361 to 360 in January 1793 to behead 
the king, and string of executions followed 


that included Queen Marie Antoinette and up to 
20,000 others. Concerned Americans asked 


whether a reign of terror and the abolition of 
godly worship were legitimate costs for the estab- 
lishment _of republicanism. Most thought not. 


Many agreed with Jefferson, however, who 
wrote, “My own affections have been deeply 
wounded by some of the martyrs to this cause, but 
rather than it should have failed I would have seen 
half the earth desolated; were there but an Adam 
and an Eve left in every country, and left free, it. 
would be better than it now is.” 
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The French Revolution suddenly became no 


longer a a matter of mere spectator interest in Feb- 


ruary 1793, when France declared war on Eng- 
land, Spain, and _the Netherlands and thereb 


raised the question of what U.S. policy should be 


if “the government in Paris invoked the treaties of 
1778. Differences between Federalists and Re- 
publicans hardened, the former accusing the Re- 
publicans of plam planning to drag the United States 
into the war on the side of anarchy, the latter 
charging the Federalists with opposing French 
revolutionary ideals and conspiring 4o end lib- 
erty at home. 

During the ensuing debates among the presi- 


dent’s advisers, Hamilton declared that because 
the collapse of the monarchy had changed the 


form _of government _in France and because 
treaties were between governments and not be- 
tween peoples, America’s obligations under the 
pacts of 1778 had been suspended. Not patil 
France had established a legitimate government 
should these treaties be reenacted. He added that 
the treaties were “defensive” in nature and that 
France had declared war on England. Should the 
United States support the revolution and end up 
on the wrong side, Hamilton warned, a new king 
would come to power, the United States would 
have alienated all monarchies in Europe, and 
France would have renewed its hope of reestab- 
lishing its empire in North America. Jefferson 
countered with an argument for de facto ) recog- 
nition—that at King Louis XVI had acted only as a 
representative of the French nation and that a 
mere change in the form of government did not 
abrogate treaties. The nation and its government 
in fact remained—and so did the treaties. Yet 
Jefferson did not favor U.S. aid to France, He 
'S suggested t that if the French asked for help under 
the treaties of 1778, the United States could de- 
cline on the ground that the French had_not of- 
fered assistance when the British refused to 
evacuate the northwest fur posts. 

The discussions soon focused on whether the 


president should i roclamation utral- 


ity. Jefferson, supported by Attorney General 


Edmund Randolph, stood in od in opposition on the 


constitutional ground that only Congress could 


declare war and therefore only it could declare 


neutrality. The_secretary of state also argued 
against a declaration of neutrality without first 


securing trading privileges from the belligerents. 
Hamilton, backed by Secretary of War Knox, 


warned that the use of neutrality to wrest con- 
cessions from Britain could drag the United 
States into the war. Congress had not declared 
war, Hamilton concluded, and the _president’s 


duty was to keep the peace. He could proclaim 
neutrality and continue trade. . 

n Apri Washington ac- 
cepted Hamilton’s argument and proclaimed 
neutrality. Out of deference to Jefferson, he did 
not mention the word neutrality in the proclama- 


tion, but he urged Americans to follow a 
“friendly and impartial” policy toward the na- 
tions at war. Refusal to obey would lead to pros- 
ecution in U.S. courts for transgression of inter- 
national law. Congress eventually followed with 
the Neutrality Act of June 1794, which def 1794, which defined 
the duties of Americans as neutrals. 

rouble already developed around a 


young French emissary sent to the United 
States, Citizen Edmond Charles Genet. Brash, 


charming, multitalented, and an idealistic advo- 
cate of worldwide revolution for human free- 
dom, he unleashed a popular storm that threat- 
ened to draw the United States into France’s war 
with England. Genet’s letter of accreditation 
forecast the problems he would face in the 
United States. His superiors addressed it to 
Congress, not to the president, because of their 
erroneous belief that the legislature, like the Na- 
tional Convention in Paris, embodied the sover- 
eignty of the country. Genet’s instructions were 
clear: Negotiate a pact with the United States 
to spread republicanism fo all humanity; insti- 
gate a liberation movement in Louisiana, 
Fi sridatendl Canadassecures tiencolpavmnents 
on the Revolutionary War debt; and reque ry War debt; and request 


free_passage of pt assage of privateers (privately o _owned 


ships licensed by the government to raid enemy 
dca nae eccudaie nA Le the ieee OS | 
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EDMOND CHARLES GENET 

“Citizen” Genet from France became the focal point of 
domestic and foreign policy in the United States when 
he attempted to seek help from Americans during his 
country’s war with England and Spain. (Source: Library 
of Congress.) 


vessels) and prizes (captured ships and cargo, 


which France alleged was implicit in the provi- 
sion of the Treaty of Amity and Commerce of 
1778, because it forbade such privileges to 


France’s enemies). Genet did not invoke the 
[reaty of Alliance, but he intended to use to use the 


United States _as_a_base of ‘operations agai against 
England and Spain. 
Genet arrived in the United States on April 8, 


1793, not in Philadelphia (the new capital since 
1790) but_in Charleston, South Carolina. The 
reason was simple: Charleston was a hotbed of 
republican sentiment, which Genet intended to 
kindle into a crisis that would force the Wash- 


. FF llr 
ington nistration to comply with French 


wishes. The governor of the state, William 
‘Moulltie, “v ‘was openly f favorable t to France and 
dramatically _ reminded Americans of its help 
during the Revolutionary War. But Moultrie had 
other motives that were not necessarily patriotic 
in nature: He (along with many South Carolini- 


ans) held frontier land claims that would rise in 


value if Spain were removed from Florida and 
the Mississippi Valley. 


Genet immediately went to work in Charles- 
ton and elsewhere in securing assistance against 


England. He persuaded the governor to permit 
the commissioning of more than a dozen priva- 
téers, which eventually captured more than 


United States, millon ne Genet’s in: instructions, 


set up admiralty courts that condemned and sold 
the prizes. Although the U.S. Supreme Court de- 


clared the these actions illegal a year later, that was 
no help in 1793. ‘Meanwhile Americans served 
on the privateers in violation of the neutrality 
proclamation, but when several of them were ar- 


rested, pro- -French jur uries found them innocent. 


Some captures occurred in American territorial 


waters, eliciting vigorous protests from British 
Minister Hammond. When Genet_was_un: unsuc- 
cessful in_securing advance payments on the 
debt the United States owed France, he prepared 


to wrest New Orleans from the Spanish by com- 
missioning an e f Americans led by 
the aged and habitually inebriated Revolutionary 
War hero, George Rogers Clark. This scheme 
failed, but Genet was undaunted. The envoy be- 
gan an antiadministration propaganda campaign, 
arranging the publication of pro-French editori- 
als in Philadelphia’s newspapers that urged 
Americans to disregard the president’s posture 
of neutrality. 


The United States’s greatest concern—that 
Genet might call for its 1 ion on the side 


of France in the European war—did not materi-\ 
alize, because Genet knew that the United States | 


had no navy and that it was more advantageous 

to seek he help for France’s trade in the Carib-— 
Ta? ee hohe 

bean. Numerous times British naval _comman- | 
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ders seized U.S. ships with French goods aboard 


atid escorted them into prize courts that con- 
demned the cargoes. ritish argued that the 
absence of an Anglo-American treaty guarantee- 
ing the rights of neutrals permitted the Royal 
Navy officers to confiscate goods on board these 


ships. To counter these losses, Genet offered lib- 


eral trade concessions to U.S. merchants willing 


to carry food and naval stores from the French 


West Indies to Europe. 

~ Genet angered the Was ‘ashington administration 
by his actions and by his purposefully delayed 
arrival in the nation’s capital. The president’s de- 
cision in March to receive the French envoy, al- 
though he stipulated a reception with no cordial 
welcome, actually constituted a tacit recognition 
of the French treaties and acceptance of Jeffer- 


son’s arguments for de facto recognition. But the 


neutrality proclamation had upset Genet, and he 
retaliated by taking twenty-eight days to make 
the week-long journey through republican back- 
country from Charleston to Philadelphia. Finally 
in Philadelphia, he encountered a president visi- 
bly angered by this affront to the Executive Of- 


fice. The president’s icy reception caused Genet 
fame. Francophilic Americans joined in criticiz- 
ing scare a ABE MGenel atien aed a Uanatet 
in_the capital during which 200 guests _toasted 


the guillotine while artillery battery outside fired 
rounds of approval. Woodcuts soon appeared, at- 


tributed by some to Genet, which showed Wash- 
ington a victim of the blade. 
Jefferson agreed with the president that Gene Genet 


granting ie nae commissions in U.S. territor 

was an insult to the nation, and he cited various 
authorities on international law in declaring that 
a belligerent’s fitting of privateers was a viola- 
tion of neutrality. Genet nonetheless licensed as 
privateer a recently seized British ship and or- 
dered it, with Americans aboard and under 


French colors, down the Delaware River to take 


Louisiana from Spain. To protests from Jeffer- 


son and the governor of Pennsylvania, Genet in-_ 


dignantly replied that he would appeal to Con- 
gress and to the American people for a popular~ 
ruling on U.S. obligations to France under the 
treaties of 1778 (778. Genet believed that the Genet believed that the division 
in the United States afforded an opport Opportunity to 
liberate it from aristocratic control, and he re- 
fused to listen to Jefferson’s protests. Nor Nor would 


he accept Jefferson’s ; rguments that the presi- 


dent had _a_constitutional right to interpret 
treaties. Genet’s intentions to defy the president 


led Jefferson to term his actions “disrespectful 
and even indecent.” Washington lashed out, “Is 
the minister of the French Republic to set the 
acts of this Government at defiance with im- 
punity?” He continued, “What must the World 
think of such conduct, and of the Government of 
the United States submitting to it?” 

Genet had a legitimate basis for several of his 


——— 
claims, but he misread the situation in the United 


States. Because the Treaty of Amity and Com- 


merce of 1778 denied certain privileges to 
France's enemies in war, it left the implication 
that Fre it France should enjoy these same privileges. 
Further, before France intervened in the Revolu- 


tionary War, it had | permitted priv privileges to A to Amer- 


icans that President Washington now refused to 
France. Moreover, the cold nature of the neutral- 
dard European practice: The United States, as 
France’s ally, could have declared a “friendly” 
neutrality instead of a “strict” neutrality. But the 
Frenchman failed to understand that President 


Washington followed a course of neutrality not 


to hurt France but to protect U.S. interests. 
rovidential intervention, as some have 


called it, saved the United States from internal 


upheaval and probable war with France. Vice 


President Jc John BOA CADIS for one, was worried that 


the “ter terrorism’ m” caused by Genet would lead to 


anarchy in the United States, as it had done in 
France. But during the height of the Genet crisis, 
in late summer of 1793, yellow fever swept 


the nation le nation’s capital a and scattered Philadelphians 
en bee gee nee Ee, Dt 
into the countryside. At the cost of more than 


4000 lives among a population of 55,000, the 
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epidemic _dispersed_the mobs and, Adams _be- 
lieved, saved the city and nation from revolution. 


Washington ended the episode in August by 


securing unanimous support from his advisers 
for Genet’s recall. In the meantime the French 


arranged the departure of the U.S. minister in 
Paris, Gouverneur Morris, for interfering in 
French affairs on behalf of the king and his sup- 
porters. Genet’s Girondin party, however, had 
lost power to Maximilien Robespierre and the 
radical Jacobins, and the ensuing consignment 
of republicans to the gallows moved Genet to 
ask Washington if he could remain in the United 
States. The_president gave in, with the stipula- 
tion that Genet retire from public life. His suc- 
cessor, Jean Fauchet, arrived in February 1794 
with orders to restore amicable relations with the 
United States and to arrest Genet and send him 
home for trial and probable execution. Genet 
discreetly chose a certain longer life over a prob- 
able martyred death. He married the daughter of 
Governor George Clinton of New York, became 
a naturalized U.S. citizen, and lived a quiet, 
prosperous life until his death in the 1830s. But 
he never came to understand Washington’s con- 
stitutional role in foreign policy or the adulation 
Americans felt for Washington after the Revolu- 
tionary War. Genet remained under the delusion 
that he had failed because Jefferson had betrayed 
France by blocking all efforts to secure Ameri- 
can help in the war with Britain. 


JAY’S TREATY 


As U.S. relations with France improved, those 
with Britain deteriorated in almost direct propor- 
tion. The Definitive Treaty of Peace of 1783 had 
become a mockery by the spring of 1794. British 
soldiers remained in the northwest fur posts. In - 
dians were armed with British weapons and an- 
gry with continued U.S. encroachments onto 
their land. The United States had rejected British 
efforts to mediate the growing conflict between 
the Indians and the U.S. citizens in the Ohio Val- 
Ley ICE SRG sles Tortie estan 


“neutral, Indian barrier state” that was to be 
carved out of American territory and was obvi- 
ously designed to protect their fur-trading inter- 
ests. At_sea the problems were equally serious. 
The English had already captured more than 250 
U.S. merchant vessels in the French West Indies. 


James Madison and others in Congress beli lieved 


that U.S. products were vital to England’s war 


effort and pushed through a sixty-day embargo 


on goods bound for foreign ports. Only the tie- 
breaking vote of Vice President Adams_pre- 


vented the Senate from passing a nonintercourse 
bill against Britain, but Congress called out 
80,000 militia and authorized the defense of 
U.S. harbors. Danger awaited those who op- 
posed this wave of Anglophobia; in Baltimore 
and Norfolk, mobs tarred and feathered Ameri- 


cans who dared to spe ably of the former 


mother country. 


At the outset of the French wars in 1793, the 
British introduced maritime restrictions that cur- 
tailed U.S. freedom of the seas and insulted its 
honor. Within a year three Orders-in-Council, 
which derived from recommendations of the 
privy council, the advisory body to the king, ig- 
nored the principle of free ships, free goods. 
They prohibited neutrals from carrying contra- 
band or illegal war materiel to France and its is- 
lands in the Caribbean. One justification, the 
British explained, was the Rule of 1756, which 
they had arbitrarily proclaimed during the 
French and Indian War. The rule held that ports 
not open in peacetime remained closed in war. 
Another justification was the doctrine of “con- 
tinuous voyage,” which permitted British cruis- 
ers to seize U.S. vessels moving from the French 
West Indies, even if en route home, on the 
ground that their ultimate destination was the en- 
emy—France. In 1793, to stop desertions, the 
British asserted the right to search U.S. ships and 
“impress” or force runaways back into the Royal 
Navy. This practice of impressment, according 
to Americans, violated their nation’s rights at. 
sea—a charge that intensified when British naval | 
officers ultimately removed Americans as well. 
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as Britons. The United States was in a precarious 
position. To insist on neutral rights could mean 
war with Britain; failure to do so permitted af- 
fronts to U.S. honor and violated the treaties of 
1778 with France. ; 

Federalists feared war, and in mid-April, 
Hamilton and a few allies persuaded the presi- 
dent to appoint John Jay, then chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, as special emissary to England 
to resolve problems between the nations. Expe- 
rienced in European diplomacy after his time in 
Madrid and Paris during the Revolution, veteran 
of the abortive negotiations with Gardoqui, and 
secretary of foreign affairs under the Articles of 
Confederation, Jay nonetheless had two distinct 
disadvantages: He was a Federalist and he was 
openly pro-English. Jeffersonians were unable 
to block Jay’s approval by the Senate. The battle 
became so bitter that President Washington de- 
parted from the established procedure of dis- 
cussing’ a diplomat’s instructions with the Sen- 
ate. He instead asked Edmund Randolph as 
secretary of state to draft secret instructions (Jef- 
ferson had tired of the continual political battles 
and had resigned at the end of 1793). Jay himself 
had misgivings about the appointment: “No man 
could frame a treaty with Great Britain without 
making himself unpopular and odious.” 

Under these circumstances, it is doubtful that 
anyone could have negotiated a favorable treaty 
with the British. Somehow Jay was to exact 
concessions from a nation that could not grant 
them because of their potential negative impact 
on its war effort. Further, he had no real leverage 
because 90 percent of U.S. imports came from 
England, and his general instructions were to 
avoid war at nearly any cost. Specifically, he 
was to seek reparations for British violations of 
U.S. shipping, negotiate an agreement where- 
by neither nation would furnish arms to the Indi- 
ans for use against the other nation, settle all 
Anglo-American problems since the Treaty of 
1783, and negotiate a commercial agreement. 
Randolph overcame Hamilton’s objection and 
included a warning to England that failure to 


JOHN JAY 

Jay became one of the nation’s most vilified diplomats 
after negotiating a treaty with England in 1795 that did 
not achieve what America expected. (Source: Begun by 
Gilbert Stuart ca. 1783 and completed by John Trumbull 
ca. 1804-1808; National Portrait Gallery.) 


comply with U.S. requests could cause the 
United States to join the League of Armed 
Neutrality, the alliance of small-navy nations 
formed in 1780. Hamilton feared that such a 
threat would lead to war and took care of that 
problem privately. Before Jay arrived in London 
in June, Hamilton secretly informed British 
Minister Hammond that the isolationist tenets of 
the Washington administration precluded the 
country from joining the alliance. Hamilton’s 
action was of questionable propriety, but it 
had no effect on the negotiations. The British 
considered the League too weak to challenge 
their supremacy at sea. Moreover, Hamilton had 
not told Hammond anything new. The govern- 
ment in London had secured a copy of Jay’s 
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correspondence with the Department of State 
and realized that a U.S. alliance posed no dan- 
ger. And yet, even with all these odds against 
him, Americans expected Jay to hold fast to the 
French treaties of 1778, win commercial rights 
in the British West Indies, bring an end to im- 
pressment, establish the rights of neutrals at sea, 
and gain recognition of national honor. 

Jay surprisingly received a warm welcome in 
London, one quite different from his customary 
treatment during his dark days in Madrid. In 
fact, the British were so cordial that he decided 
against informing people back home for fear that 
they might think he had sold out to England. 
This was sound reasoning: When Americans 
learned that he had followed English custom by 
kissing the queen’s hand, they accused him of 
prostrating the United States before the Eng- 
lish—and probably for gold. The London gov- 
ernment played on Jay’s well-known vanities. A 
private report in the hands of Lord Grenville, the 
British foreign secretary, outlined the procedure 
he intended to follow during the negotiations: 


[Jay] can bear any opposition to what he advocates 
provided regard is shown to his ability. He may be 
attacked by good treatment but will be unforgiving 
if he thinks himself neglected. .. . He certainly has 
good sense and judgement. . . . But almost every 
man has a weak and assailable quarter, and Mr. 
Jay’s weak side is Mr. Jay. 


Jay’s overriding concern for peace prevented 
him from exploiting the biggest advantage he 
had: England’s realization that war would hurt 
its campaign against France and close its largest 
commercial outlet—the United States. 

Jay and Grenville signed the Treaty of Amity, 
1794, 1794, which offered measured satisfaction on is- 
sues affecting North America but did not contain 
the maritime concessions that Americans had ex- 
pected. The British agreed to evacuate the north- 
west fur posts by June 1, 1796, but with the stip- 
ulation that traders and citizens of either nation, 


with the exception of the hated British Hudson’s 


Bay Company, could use the land and waters of 
the continental interior in pursuing their business. 
Sfich provisions, Jay and Grenville hoped, would 
calm people along the border. The Mississippi 
River remained open to England, although Jay re- 
sisted Grenville’s effort to expand control south to 
present-day Minneapolis. The United States won 
most-favored-nation status in the British Isles and 
economic privileges in the British West Indies, 
but the British West Indies remained closed to 
U.S. ships more than seventy tons in size. In ex- 
change for this limited concession, Jay agreed 
that U.S. vessels would not export cotton, sugar, 
and other staples from the islands to any port 
other than in the United States. The other prob- 
lems—reparations for maritime violations, pre- 
Revolutionary War debts, the northeast boundary 
of present Maine—would be resolved later by 
joint Anglo-American arbitration commissions. 
Jay did not achieve anything close to what 
Americans had demanded. His treaty contained no 
mention of impressment, no guarantee of neutral 
rights, no end to paper or nonenforceable block- 
ades, and no indemnification for slaves taken from 
the United States by departing British soldiers in 
1783. Jay recognized that under certain conditions 
the British could confiscate U.S. food shipments 
headed for France, with compensation, and he 
agreed that French goods on U.S. vessels were sub- 
ject to seizure and that the British could treat naval 
stores as contraband. Thus, he violated the treaties 
of 1778 with France. In a transparent effort to con- 
ceal these mutually exclusive treaty provisions, the 
signatories in London attached an innocuous assur- 
ance that no part of their pact would violate exist- 
ing treaties with other countries. 


Presid ton__recei the treaty 
shortly after ss adjo in March 1795, 


leading him to call the Senate into special ses- 
sion the following June. Meanwhile, he kept its 


terms secret, which further fanned the fears of 
Republicans and Francophiles, who mounted an 
intense propaganda campaign against a treaty 
they had not seen. The Senate debated the agree- | 
ment in secret session (a standard procedure that 
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then looked mysterious), in which the Federal-" 


ists managed to save it by the minimum two- 
thirds vote of 20 to 10. The verdict took on a sec- 
tional cast, with all but two New Englanders 
voting in favor and the entire south standing in 
opposition. The Senate consented to the pact 
only after rejecting the restrictive terms relating 
to America’s trade with the British West Indies. 

During the debate a Republican senator sur- 
reptitiously informed the newspapers of the 
treaty’s contents, and that set off a raging public 
battle. Republicans hanged and burned Jay in ef- 
figy for failing to gain a renunciation of im- 
pressment, reciprocal commercial privileges 
with the British, and recognition of U.S. free- 
dom of the seas. Southerners, less concerned 
with principles than with economic interests, de- 
nounced Jay for failing to secure compensation 
for their confiscated slaves as well as relief from 
debt obJigations incurred before the Revolution. 
An angry crowd in Charleston toppled the statue 
of William Pitt, who had been regarded by pre- 
Revolutionary era Americans as their chief 
spokesman in Parliament. In New York City a 
heckler stoned Hamilton when he spoke for rat- 
ification of the treaty, and someone snidely re- 
marked that Jay could have crossed the country 
at night by the light of his burning effigies. The 
author of An Emetic for Aristocrats described 
the negotiations in Biblical style, complete with 
the devil: 


One John, surnamed Jay, journeyed into a far 
country, even unto Great Britain, 2. And the word 
of Satan came unto him saying, Make thou a 
covenant with this people, whereby they may be 
enabled to bring the Americans into bondage, as 
heretofore: 3. And John answered unto Satan, of 
a truth... let me find grace in thy sight, that I 
may secretly betray my country and the place of 
my nativity. 


The bitter exchanges seemed to drum on end- 
lessly. An anonymous writer scrawled his wrath 
on a fence, “Damn John Jay! Damn every one 
that won’t damn John Jay!! Damn every one that 
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won't put lights in his windows,and sit up all 
night damning John Jay!!!’ On the Federalist 
side, the ablest defense of the treaty came from 
a series of twenty-eight articles signed “Camil- 
lus” but written by Hamilton. So persuasive 
were these pieces that Jefferson complained to 
Madison, “Hamilton is really a Colossus to the 
anti-Republican party. Without numbers, he is an 
host within himself.” 

President Washington considered Jay’s most 
important achievement the maintenance of 
peace, yet when he signed the treaty on August 
18, 1795, he too had serious reservations. He 
had objected to the restrictive West Indian 
clause, which the Senate deleted, and he had 
doubts about other commercial provisions. A 
feature that might have made the treaty attrac- 
tive—the removal of the British from the north- 
west fur posts—had become a matter of small 
consequence because of General Anthony 
Wayne’s victory over the Indians at the Battle of 
Fallen Timbers. The ability of the British to hold 
the posts had depended on Indian support, but in 
August 1794 the Indians had failed to resist 
Wayne’s forces and had become disillusioned 
with their so-called allies. In the ensuing Treaty 
of Greenville of 1795, the Indians agreed to 
leave Ohio country, thereby making it impossi- 
ble for the British to remain there, irrespective of 
Jay’s treaty. 

But Jay’s handiwork had maintained a tenuous 
Anglo-American peace. He emphasized to the 
president that Britain, as a nation at war, could not 
make concessions injurious to its cause. The pres- 
ident had no alternative but to ratify the treaty. He 
could not take a divided country, having almost 
no army and under a limited and still experimen- 
tal government, into a war that would expose it to 
both Indians and Spanish along the western fron- 
tier and the powerful British navy on the seas. 
War with England was out of the question. 

The partisan and sectional nature of the treaty 
fight became even more evident when Madison 
led Republicans in the House of Representatives 
in one last attempt to block the pact by refusing 
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to appropriate money for its implementation. 
The debate reached a fiery climax in the spring 
of 1796, when the president turned down a 
House request to hand over official materials re- 
lating to the treaty on the ground that such a 
move would violate the constitutional provision 
stipulating that the treaty power rested only with 
the Executive Office and the Senate. The atmos- 
phere became so heated that one Republican 
who spoke in favor of the appropriation was 
stabbed by his brother-in-law, also a Republican. 
In April the House voted 51 to 48 to approve the 
funds. Most yeas came from Federalist New 
England and New Jersey; the nays came from 
the Republican south. 

Jay’s treaty was important for several rea- 
sons. Britain’s signature on the document and 
the territorial concessions contained within it re- 
confirmed U.S. sovereignty. The treaty marked 
the beginning of a ten-year Anglo-American rap- 
prochement, or harmonious relationship, that 
permitted U.S. trade with Britain to triple and al- 
lowed the United States to solidify its status as a 
nation. The joint commission approach to inter- 
national disputes encouraged the use of arbitra- 
tion in diplomacy, which itself was a major 
breakthrough in international relations. And, by 
putting English and U.S. relations on a more 
friendly footing, the treaty necessarily changed 
U.S. relations with Spain and France. 

In regard to Spain, the changes effected by 
Jay’s treaty were highly advantageous to the 
United States. The Spanish foreign minister, 
Don Manuel de Godoy, had initiated a move to- 
ward negotiations when he learned in July 1794 
that Jay was preparing to depart for England. 
Godoy suggested to the Washington administra- 
tion that Spain was amenable to an agreement 
pertaining to the Florida boundary and use of the 
Mississippi River. After some delay the presi- 
dent directed South Carolina Federalist Thomas 
Pinckney, then minister to London, to leave for 
Madrid as special envoy. 

By the time Pinckney arrived in Spain in June 
1795, conditions were highly favorable to a set- 


tlement. Spain had pulled out of the European 
war, on the way to switching sides from England 
and allying with France. Spanish leaders did not 
know the terms Jay had negotiated with Eng- 
land, but the mere existence of an Anglo-Amer- 
ican pact was alarming. In July Spain deserted 
England by signing the Treaty of Basel with 
France, a pact that made peace between the Eu- 
ropean nations and turned over Spain’s eastern 
half of Santo Domingo to France. Fearful of 
British retaliation, Godoy assumed the worst 
when he heard of Jay’s negotiations. 

Godoy was concerned about areas west of the 
Appalachians, because Jay’s treaty, as far as he 
knew, might have authorized an Anglo-Ameri- 
can force to seize Spain’s possessions in North 
America. Moreover, the Spanish had failed in 
their efforts to foment separatism and Indian up- 
risings in the west, and the steadily growing 
westward movement in the United States seri- 
ously threatened Spain’s holdings on the conti- 
nent. Perhaps western concessions along with 
his own treaty with France would delay U.S. mi- 
gration west. Knowing that the French hoped to 
reestablish their imperial interests in North 
America, Godoy calculated that a clash between 
the United States and France could preserve the 
already declining Spanish empire and restore his 
popularity to the point that he could again appear 
in public. Pinckney’s treaty resulted from 
Godoy’s effort to win American favor and stave 
off an Atlantic alliance against his country. 

Pinckney sensed his advantages. In the palace 
monastery at San Lorenzo, he asked for and re- 
ceived the following concessions: free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi River; the “right of de- 
posit” (storage of goods while waiting for 
shipment) at New Orleans for three years, re- 
newable there or at some other port; a northern 
boundary of Florida at the thirty-first parallel, 
which constituted a considerable retreat from 
Spain’s previous demands for a line almost a 
hundred miles north at 32°28’; a mutual pledge 
not to stir up an Indian rebellion against either 
Spain or the United States; Spain’s approval of 
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the U.S. definition of neutral rights; and the es- 
tablishment of mixed commissions to resolve 
U.S. damage claims for depredations committed 
by the Spanish navy during the European con- 
flict. Godoy convinced the Spanish Council of 
State that the possibility of war with Britain pre- 
vented a refusal of Pinckney’s requests. 

In October 1795 Pinckney’s treaty. was 
signed, securing everything the U.S. minister 
had sought, although in fact Spanish forces did 
not pull out of the disputed area above Florida 
for three years. The treaty caused a surge of na- 
tionalism in the United States by opening the 
river, restraining the Indians, and ending Spain’s 
separatist efforts in the southwest. It also had a 
reciprocal effect on Jay’s treaty. Southerners and 
westerners in the House of Representatives cast 
their support for the treaty with England in hope 
of drawing a northern endorsement of the agree- 
ment with Spain. In March 1796 the Senate 
unanimously approved Pinckney’s treaty. 

In regard to France, news of Jay’s negotia- 
tions likewise had an unsettling effect. U.S. rela- 
tions with France had improved since James 
Monroe, a Virginia Republican and ardent Fran- 
cophile, had arrived in Paris as minister in 1794. 
Before the National Convention Monroe pas- 
sionately supported the ideals of the French Rev- 
olution and, amid wild cheers, received the tra- 
ditional fraternal kiss signifying the bonds 
between the countries. Despite Washington’s 
proclamation of neutrality, Monroe implied that 
U.S. sympathies lay with the French. During the 
uproar over Jay’s mission, he promised that his 
country would not violate the Treaty of Alliance. 
President Washington, Monroe assured the 
French, would not ratify the treaty. 

But Washington did sign the treaty, and all of 
Monroe’s best efforts could not arrest the rapid 
decline in Franco-American relations. In the 
summer of 1796 the Paris government re- 
nounced the rights of neutrals defined in the 
treaties of 1778, and in late August the president 
became exasperated with Monroe’s blatant sup- 
plications and called him home. When Washing- 


ton sent Charles Cotesworth Pinckney of South 
Carolina (brother of Thomas Pinckney) to suc- 
ceed Monroe, the French Directory refused to 
receive him and warned that failure to leave the 
country would lead to his arrest. Pinckney pru- 
dently left for the Netherlands. The French min- 
ister in Philadelphia, Pierre Adet, who had 
brought pressure on members of Congress to 
vote against the House appropriations bill for 
Jay’s treaty, cast support for Thomas Jefferson in 
the presidential election of 1796, hinting darkly 
that only Jefferson’s election would prevent 
France from making war on the United States. 
By the end of the year war with France seemed 
imminent. 

Relations with France and England had a di- 
rect impact on Washington’s Farewell Address, 
published in the Federalist newspaper American 
Daily Advertiser of Philadelphia in September 
1796. The president had decided against a third 
term (setting another precedent that lasted until 
the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1940), 
and with Hamilton as coauthor of his last public 
declaration, he recommended that the nation 
avoid “permanent alliances” with any country. 
Ideas expressed earlier by Thomas Paine and 
John Adams permeated the document. The At- 
lantic Ocean, Washington asserted, separated 
the United States from the Old World, allowing 
Americans to stand clear of its peculiar political 
troubles. The United States should permit only 
“temporary alliances for extraordinary emer- 
gencies.” The president also warned that party 
division at home invited “foreign influence and 
corruption.” In a statement reflecting the coun- 
try’s recent encounters with France and Eng- 
land, he concluded that such foreign influence 
posed one of the most dangerous threats to a 
republic. Washington’s Farewell Address did 
not constitute a call for pure isolationism; 
rather, it was a plea for a realistic foreign policy 
that protected the national interest by adhering 
to the principle of noninvolvement, keeping 
Europe and the United States out of each other’s 
political affairs. 
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Even though war with France seemed to be 
on the horizon when Washington left office, his 
achievements in foreign relations had been out- 
standing. Perhaps during his two terms as presi- 
dent circumstance had deserved more credit than 
the man, but Washington had dignified the Exec- 
utive Office without following the tempting 
paths toward monarchy. He had held the nation 
together and in so doing had set precedents for a 
restrained and flexible policy that safeguarded 
the U.S. interest. Under Washington’s leader- 
ship, the United States had finally realized the 
assurances contained in the Treaty of 1783. The 
administration had placed the nation on sound 
economic footing, established credibility at 
home by putting down the small but greatly pub- 
licized Whiskey Rebellion of 1794 in western 
Pennsylvania, met debt obligations to French 
and Dutch creditors by implementing Hamil- 
ton’s financial program, maintained neutrality 
during the French wars and thereby won a mea- 
sure of respect in international affairs, secured 
control of the Mississippi River along with the 
beginnings of a commercial inroad into New Or- 
leans, and opened the way to U.S. settlement of 
the areas north of Spanish Florida. 


ADAMS THE PRESIDENT 


By an electoral vote of 71 to 68, John Adams 
narrowly defeated Thomas Jefferson for the 
presidency in 1796. The closeness of his victory, 
combined with the strange circumstance making 
Jefferson, as runner-up, his vice president bode 
ill for the Adams administration. (The provision 
for separate ballots for president and vice presi- 
dent did not go into effect until passage of the 
twelfth amendment in 1804.) Hamilton’s politi- 
cal manipulations largely accounted for the un- 
usual outcome. He had tried to prevent the elec- 
tion of Adams by maneuvering Thomas 
Pinckney into the presidency. But Hamilton was 
convincing only on an open stage. He was any- 
thing but Machiavellian, making his attempts at 
political intrigue as devious as a falling boulder. 


Adams had barely emerged as president, de- 
termined to avenge this insult but continually 
hampered by a Federalist party almost fatally di- 
vided between his followers and those of Hamil- 
ton. Washington’s popularity had meanwhile 
declined largely because of Jay’s treaty, and 
even though he denied any party affiliation, with 
his decline had gone the central strength of the 
Federalist party that had claimed his as its own. 
His legacy to Adams included troubles with 
Hamiltonians in the thoroughly factionalized 
party as well as the growing strain with France. 
The popular base of the Federalist party had 
stagnated, whereas that of the Republicans 
had flourished, because their democratic ideals 
had attracted immigrants and other nonelites of 
U.S. society. 


JOHN ADAMS 

President of the United States during the Quasi-War 
with France, he earlier headed the committee to draft 
the model treaty in 1776 and helped negotiate the Treaty 
of Paris of 1783. (Source: Library of Congress.) 
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Adams’s personal traits added to his tribula- 
tions, for he was a veritable anachronism in a 
nation moving toward greater popular participa- 
tion in government. Sixty-two years of age and 
vice president for eight years, he was vain, hu- 
morless, cold, and puritanical—personal flaws 
that mitigated his better traits of fervent nation- 
alism, strong will, and deep intellect. Finally, 
he faced deep dissension within the administra- 
tion, which he had helped bring on himself. 
Partly because he did not wish to seem pre- 
sumptuous, but mainly because he could not 
find able men willing to serve in the exist- 
ing political climate, Adams retained Wash- 
ington’s entire cabinet. That was ill-advised: 
These men were friends and admirers of Hamil- 
ton, and Hamilton and Adams were far from 
friends and admirers of each other. With this 
situation and the French problem, the overriding 
question confronting the new administration 
was which realm of U.S. affairs would explode 
first—domestic or foreign. 

While the breach in the Federalist party 
threatened to wreck the administration, Adams 
faced more pressing problems with France that 
forced him into negotiations. In 1797 the French 
declared that U.S. vessels carrying enemy cargo 
of any kind were subject to capture and warned 
that French officers would treat everyone aboard 
as pirates. By June France had seized more than 
300 U.S. ships in the West Indies. In one in- 
stance the commander of a French privateer had 
an American tortured in a vain effort to convince 
him to say the cargo he carried was English and 
subject to confiscation. Adams followed the ex- 
ample of his predecessor and dispatched a spe- 
cial mission to France that was composed of 
South Carolina Federalist Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, still in the Netherlands; John Mar- 
shall, a Federalist from Virginia, a distant cousin 
of Jefferson, and later the chief justice of the 
Supreme Court; and Republican Elbridge Gerry 
of Massachusetts, the president’s longtime 
friend who accepted after Jefferson and Madison 
turned down the invitation. 


In October the delegation was introduced to 
the Byzantine nature of European diplomacy by 
Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord, former 
bishop of the Roman Catholic Church during the 
ancien régime and now foreign minister. Tal- 
leyrand had lived in exile in the United States 
during the early stages of the French Revolution 
and had become convinced that the new Ameri- 
can nation was so weak that the mere threat of 
commercial restrictions would force it into com- 
pliance with the treaties of 1778. He hoped that 
protracted negotiations would hurt Adams’s 
chances for reelection and bring in a Republican 
administration favorable to France. Talleyrand 
would then work toward the acquisition of 
Louisiana from Spain and the reestablishment of 
the French empire in North America. 

The timing of the U.S. mission was unfortu- 
nate, because the European war had tipped in 
France’s favor, and its leaders showed no incli- 
nation to defer to their visitors. The young Cor- 
sican, General Napoleon Bonaparte, had secured 
the Treaty of Campo Formio with Austria in 
mid-October and had won several battles in 
Italy. Talleyrand was in no mood for concessions 
and displayed a haughtiness insulting to the U.S. 
representatives. He and Napoleon hoped to de- 
stroy the United States by pulling it into the war 
with England. 

The episode took a mysterious and ominous 
twist when three Frenchmen entered the ante- 
room where the U.S. delegation waited. Claim- 
ing to speak for Talleyrand, they demanded an 
apology for disparaging remarks Adams had 
made about France in his recent message to 
Congress and called for a payment of $250,000 
and a loan of $12 million as prerequisites to 
negotiations. To sweeten the proposal, Talley- 
rand sent a woman to persuade the three to sub- 
mit to French requests. Although she had a 
memorable impact on Marshall, the Americans 
were not swayed by either her charms or Tal- 
leyrand’s heavy-handed intimidation: “No; no; 
not a sixpence,” Pinckney fervently replied to 
the suggested bribe. 
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Many would like to think that the U.S. diplo- 
mats turned down the French demands for 
money because they believed such action 
morally wrong, but the truth was that Pinckney, 
Marshall, and Gerry knew that the use of 
bribes—in the form of money and women—was 
standard procedure in European diplomacy. Be- 
sides, the United States had sent large amounts 
of money to the Barbary states of North Africa to 
prevent piracy of U.S. commercial vessels in the 
Mediterranean. The problem was that the three 
diplomats’ instructions did not authorize pay- 
ment of such a huge sum, because any major ex- 
change of money would have taken the appear- 
ance of a loan that would have violated 
neutrality and caused war with England. The 
risks were too great, especially when the delega- 
tion would gain only the right to negotiate. After 
months of frustration, Pinckney and Marshall 
demanded their passports. Talleyrand, who be- 
lieved that continued negotiations would prevent 
a U.S. war he did not want, urged Gerry to re- 
main; but soon afterward the Adams government 
called him home. 

News of the sharp diplomatic exchanges in 
Paris arrived in the United States in early 1798 
and stirred up popular demand for war. President 
Adams appeared before Congress in May to re- 
port that attempts at peace had failed and that he 
was preparing U.S. defenses against France. 
Frantic, disbelieving Republicans in the House 
denounced the president for pushing unnecessar- 
ily for war and demanded to see the official cor- 
respondence from the delegation to France. 
Adams broke Washington’s precedent and com- 
plied, after changing the names of Talleyrand’s 
three agents to X, Y, and Z. On reading the dis- 
patches, the Republicans realized that the presi- 
dent’s allegations about French insults were true 
and tried to block the release of the papers to the 
public. Adams, however, ordered the printing of 
10,000 copies of the XYZ dispatches and 
whipped emotions to such a fever pitch that 
many people called for war. Newspapers 
claimed that when X, Y, and Z demanded the 


bribes, Pinckney roared, “Millions for defense 
but not one cent for tribute!” Although he re- 
peatedly denied having made such a statement, 
those words became permanently attached to 
him during his lifetime and followed him to his 
grave, to be emblazoned on a tablet over his 
tombstone in Charleston. Americans chanted the 
phrase to inspire the fainthearted into joining a 
war for honor. The song “Hail Columbia” was 
written to heighten the feelings of nationalism. 
President Adams, torn between his predecessor’s 
advice to avoid war and the popularity that was 
his for the first time, solemnly assured Ameri- 
cans that he would not send another minister to 
France until that government promised to re- 
ceive him as “the representative of a great, free, 
powerful, and independent nation.” 

By the summer of 1798, the United States had 
taken several steps toward a formal declaration 
of war. Congress had approved a war loan, au- 
thorized a “Provisional Army” of 10,000 men to 
supplement 3,500 regulars stationed along the 
frontier, created a marine corps, and established 
a navy department (formerly an adjunct of the 
war department) that increased the number of 
ships from three to twenty-seven. In addition, in 
1798 Congress authorized the arming of mer- 
chant vessels and the commissioning of priva- 
teers, and it abrogated the treaties of 1778 on 
the ground that French maritime seizures had 
already violated their provisions. 

Adams attempted to persuade Washington to 
become general of the army, but the Virginian 
adamantly refused the offer until Hamilton, 
Adams’s archenemy, became his second in com- 
mand and took charge of field operations. Adams 
was unable to contain his wrath. Hamilton 
dreamed of leading his soldiers into Louisiana 
and Florida, and he favored Anglo-American co- 
operation in removing Spain and France from 
the Caribbean and South America, in line with 
the aims of Francisco de Miranda and other con- 
temporary Latin American revolutionaries. 

The combination of patriotism and distrust of 
French sympathizers in the United States set off 
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a national frenzy in 1798. Suspicion of fellow 
Americans as well as French and Irish aliens in 
the country became so rife that leading Republi- 
cans, including Vice President Jefferson, were 
watched for treasonous behavior. One of the 
milder Federalist comments about waffling Re- 
publicans was that they reminded him of the 
“weak dupe who finds himself compelled to turn 
an unfaithful wench out of doors, stopping her at 
the threshold to whine over their former loves, 
and to remind her of past joys.” From their pul- 
pits ministers denounced godless France, and 
other Americans warned that anarchy was about 
to sweep the United States—perhaps in the form 
of slave uprisings. Adams’s supporters proudly 
wore black badges, and fights broke out over the 
XYZ Affair. The president rode the wave of 
xenophobia by dramatically declaring, “The fin- 
ger of destiny writes on the wall the word: War.” 

Federalists in Congress responded that same 
year with a series of laws aimed more at the Jef- 
fersonians than at subversion. Justifying them as 
wartime measures, Congress passed the Alien 
Act, which permitted the president to crack 
down on dissent by arresting and deporting 
“dangerous” aliens; the Alien Enemies Act, 
which authorized the deportation of enemy 
aliens in time of war; and the Sedition Act, 
which forbade “any false, scandalous and mali- 
cious writing” against the government and led to 
the indictment of twenty-five Republican news- 
paper editors, ten of whom were tried and con- 
victed by Federalist-dominated juries. The Fed- 
eralists revealed their real purpose when they 
included in their legislative package the Natural- 
ization Act. This act raised residency require- 
ments for citizenship from five to fourteen years 
in an ill-disguised effort to slow the growth of 
the Republican party, which had already at- 
tracted great numbers of naturalized citizens. 
But the Federalists were not through. That sum- 
mer George Logan, a Philadelphia Quaker, trav- 
eled to Paris as an unauthorized emissary for 
peace and received a warm welcome from the 
Directory. This enraged the secretary of state, 


Timothy Pickering. At his urging, the Federalists 
in Congress rammed through the Logan Act, 
which prohibited diplomatic involvement by pri- 
vate citizens under penalty of a $5,000 fine, a 
year in prison, or both. 

These congressional measures confirmed the 
Republicans’ worst fears. More than party strife 
was involved, Jefferson warned: The republic it- 
self was at stake because the Federalists were 
conspiring to establish monarchical rule. 

The Republicans attacked these acts with the 
Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions. Secretly 
written by Jefferson and Madison in 1798 and 
1799, the resolutions appealed to the Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution in arguing that 
the states must mediate between the people 
and the central government to protect liberty. 
They also employed the “compact theory” of 
government to call the Alien and Sedition Acts 
violations of freedom of speech guaranteed by 
the First Amendment. Both writers appeared to 
advocate interposition as remedy, but their solu- 
tion really was a Republican victory at the polls 
in 1800. 

President Adams meanwhile recalled the sage 
advice of Washington and decided to resist the 
popular clamor for war. Admittedly, he reversed 
himself upon learning that Hamilton was to be 
second in command—although in fact his deci- 
sion for peace was prudent for other than per- 
sonal reasons. War with any European power, as 
Washington had argued, would be disastrous to 
the United States. But Adams utterly shocked 
fellow Federalists by refusing to ask Congress 
for a declaration of war, and he soon faced re- 
bellion within his party by leaving its members 
in the politically vulnerable position of having to 
justify wartime laws during peacetime. Maritime 
incidents continued for more than two years, 
during which time the U.S. Navy seized nearly 
one hundred armed French ships in what became 
known as the Quasi-War. But neither nation for- 
mally declared war. 

President Adams finally decided to send an- 
other mission to France to resolve the countries’ 
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differences. He had learned from _ three 
sources—William Vans Murray, U.S. minister to 
the Netherlands; John Quincy Adams, represent- 
ing his father in Berlin; and Talleyrand him- 
self—that France wanted to settle its disputes 
with the United States. Adams seized the mo- 
ment and appointed an all-Federalist delegation 
comprising Murray; Oliver Ellsworth, chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court; and William R. 
Davie, former governor of North Carolina. The 
Senate approved Adams’s plan, and the men left 
for Paris in March 1800. 

By autumn of that year the delegation had taken 
advantage of a changed situation in the European 
conflict to negotiate an end to the Quasi-War. 
Napoleon, now in control of the French govern- 
ment, needed a break in the war with England to 
enable him to solidify his position at home and 
abroad, and he worked with Talleyrand to offer 
acceptable terms to the diplomats. The two 
Frenchmen had devised a scheme to avenge the 
humiliations of the 1763 Treaty of Paris by con- 
summating their country’s longtime designs on 
North America. They were well aware of the 
enthusiastic reports of the economic and military 
value of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, and 
now thought that a settlement with the United 
States would put pressure on Spain to cede 
Louisiana to France. The vast province, Napoleon 
and Talleyrand believed, might become a granary 
to feed Santo Domingo, and the island, in turn, 
could provide critical supplies of sugar for France. 
Restoration of the French empire in North Amer- 
ica necessitated a truce in the war with England 
and a resolution of difficulties with the United 
States. Although the possibility of a French return 
to the continent posed a threat to the U.S. interest, 
the more immediate objective was to prevent war 
with France. The time was right for Americans to 
profit again from troubles in Europe. 

Negotiations with France stretched over 
seven months, because Talleyrand fell ill and 
Napoleon was often gone during the war in Italy, 
but the two countries finally signed the Conven- 
tion of 1800 in September. The pact upheld the 


maritime principles sought by the United States 
in the model treaty. Both nations recognized the 
most favored nation principle in trading with one 
another, and they agreed to return ships taken 
during the Quasi-War. When the U.S. delegation 
sought indemnification for violations of the 
treaties of 1778, however, the spokesman for the 
French, Napoleon’s brother Joseph, countered 
that the United States had abrogated the treaties 
and could not seek reparations under them. 
Further discussions postponed the matter to 
“a convenient time.” After more complications, 
the French agreed to cancel the treaties if the 
Americans gave up their damage claims stem- 
ming from recent maritime seizures. The United 
States assumed the claims and _ eventually 
settled $20 million in damages to its citizens 
(but not until the early 1900s). But this was a 
small price for gaining release from the French 
Alliance of 1778. 

At Joseph Bonaparte’s country estate at 
Mortefontaine, Napoleon held a huge party to 
celebrate the treaty-signing ceremony. Unknown 
to the Americans, the first consul and Talleyrand 
had already moved toward planting a new 
French empire in North America. That same day 
(though dated the following day, October 1), the 
French secretly concluded the Treaty of San 
Ildefonso, which awarded territory in Italy to 
Spain in exchange for Louisiana. 

The Convention of 1800 marked an end to the 
first U.S. era in foreign policy. It substantiated 
the principles of neutrality found in the model 
treaty of 1776, confirmed the wisdom of the 
warnings in Washington’s Farewell Address 
against permanent alliances, and sealed the fate 
of the rapidly declining Federalist party. Most 
important, it freed the republic of its entangling 
alliance of 1778. Washington and Adams had 
preserved the national interest by keeping the 
country out of war. Trade was increasing 
because of the rapprochement with Britain 
brought by Jay’s treaty and U.S. problems with 
France; settlers were pushing westward because 
of the treaties with Spgin and the Indians; and 
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the nation had an independent foreign policy that 
rested on realistic principles. Adams asked that 
posterity remember his success in preventing 
war with France, yet one has mixed feelings 
about the epitaph he arranged to have inscribed 
on his tombstone: “Here lies John Adams, who 
took upon himself the responsibility of the peace 
with France in the year 1800.” Adams had taken 
a courageous and politically unpopular stand 
against war. But his initial policies had reck- 
lessly and unnecessarily taken the nation to the 
edge of conflict, while administering a near 
lethal dose to his staggering political party. 
Adams had helped to ensure the Republicans’ 
victory in 1800. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE FEDERALIST ERA 


During the Federalist era the United States for- 
mulated a realistic foreign policy that effectively 


safeguarded the new nation’s political and eco- 
nomic interests. Hamilton’ ’s__ financial plan 


brought economic order, and Jefferson’s persua- 
sive arguments during the Genet crisis _estab- 


lished a precedent for de facto recognition of 


foreign governments_that prevailed until 
Woodrow Wilson’s presidency during the early 
twentieth century. Washington’s policies were 
sometimes unpopular, but they were_always in 
line with the national interest. The controversies 
between Hamilton and Jefferson, although divi- 
sive and bitter, facilitated the president’s desire 
to make balanced decisions based on widely di- 
verse points of view. The Neutrality Proclama- 
tion, Jay’s treaty, Pinckney’s treaty, the Treaty of 
Greenville, and the Convention of 1800 were all 


monuments to a realistic brand of diplomacy that 
helped the United States secure the guarantees 


contained in the Treaty of 1783 ending the Rev- 


olutionary War. 

~ The Federalists’ successes were tempered by 
the realization that Adams’s French policies 
had combined with the aristocratic, vindictive, 
and warli re of many of his colleagues to 


wreck the party. A proud people proclaimed 


ee ee in- 
tegrity in 180 in 1800 by electing Jefferson over Adams 
as president. | Labeled idealist and pacifist, Jeffer- 


son and his successor eight years later, friend 
and ally James Madison, would venture into 


diplomatic paths skillfully avoided by Washing- 
ton and Adams and take the nation into war with 
England. 
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and Foreign Relations, 


PROSPECTS OF A REPUBLICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


International conditions were not auspicious at 
the time of Thomas Jefferson’s inauguration as 
president in March 1801. The new Republican 
administration confronted so many problems 
with England, France, and Spain that Jefferson 
and Secretary of State James Madison would 
soon become deeply involved in the Napoleonic 
Wars in Europe. During the election campaign 
the Federalists had castigated Jefferson for his 
longtime pro-French sentiment and his earlier 
collaboration with Madison in the Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions, which contained a theory 
of government built on the premise that the 
demise of the state was preferable to the sacrifice 
of individual liberty. Many Americans feared 
that Jefferson, author of religious freedom in 
Virginia, sought to abolish godly worship; others 
assailed the writer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as a dangerous radical who would de- 
stroy the nation before seeing his ambitions de- 
terred. Many Americans wondered whether the 
new president could handle the continuing chal- 
lenges from abroad. Would not Jefferson, a prod- 
uct of the Enlightenment’s emphasis on ide- 


alistic principles and rational behavior, rigidly 
oppose a strong military establishment as con- 
ducive to war and soon fall prey to hardened, re- 
alistic European diplomats and warriors striving 
only to achieve their national interests? 

Jefferson immediately tried to dispel fears 
about his foreign policy. In his inaugural address 
he asserted that “we are all Republicans, we are 
all Federalists” and, in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of Paine’s Common Sense, Adams’s model 
treaty, and Washington’s Farewell Address, 
called for “peace, commerce, and honest friend- 
ship with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none.” Jefferson agreed with Franklin and many 
other contemporaries that the welfare and 
growth of the new republic depended heavily on 
westward expansion. In the distant future, Jef- 
ferson assured fellow Virginian James Monroe 
in 1801, Americans will populate both conti- 
nents in the hemisphere, building a safe world 
based on republican principles. Thus, a strong 
sense of mission and deep concern about indi- 
vidual liberty, combined with realistic commer- 
cial and national security interests, guided Jef- 
ferson’s expansionist foreign policy. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Before becoming president in 1801, Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and, while secretary of 
state under Washington, advocated a decentralized form 
of government that became a basic principle of anti- 
Federalists, or Republicans. (Source: Charles Wilson 
Peale; Library of Congress.) 


THE BARBARY WARS 


President Jefferson’s international problems 
stretched beyond England, France, and Spain, 
because as mentioned in the previous chapter, 
independence also brought difficulties with the 
pirates of the Barbary coast of North Africa. 
Since 1776 the U.S. merchant marine had no 
longer enjoyed British imperial protection and 
had found its passage into the Mediterranean 
blocked by the pirate vessels of Algiers, Mo- 
rocco, Tripoli, and Tunis. Jefferson came to real- 
ize that U.S. commercial freedom in this part of 
the world rested on his willingness to use mili- 
tary force. 

Bribery was less costly than war, and the 
Washington and Adams administrations soon 


joined Britain and other European nations in 
simply paying tribute to the Barbary states that 
totaled nearly $10 million. The United States 
bought its first treaty in the mid-1780s from Mo- 
rocco, but the other three coastal states contin- 
ued to raid U.S. ships and enslave seamen. In the 
following decade Congress authorized the con- 
struction of six frigates to escort commercial 
vessels through the Mediterranean; but before 
they were ready for action, the dey (pasha or 
ruler) of Algiers negotiated a treaty with the 
United States, by which his country received 
money plus yearly naval stores. The U.S. gov- 
ernment soon purchased similar treaties with 
Tripoli and Tunis, but the raids went on. The 
most insulting incident came in October 1800, 
when the dey of Algiers forced the captain of the 
warship George Washington to lower the Stars 
and Stripes, raise Algerian colors, and transport 
that country’s ambassador and gifts to the sultan 
in Constantinople. While Americans were prais- 
ing Charles Cotesworth Pinckney for allegedly 
declaring to the French “Millions for defense, 
but not one cent for tribute,” the United States 
was plying pirates with extortion money. 

The situation continued to worsen until just 
two months after Jefferson’s inauguration, when 
the pasha of Tripoli declared war on the United 
States. The president did not ask Congress for a 
declaration of war but acted on the constitutional 
provision making him commander-in-chief of 
the country’s armed forces. He immediately sent 
a squadron to the Mediterranean and sought a 
buildup of the navy. In June 1805, after some 
minor skirmishes, the United States claimed vic- 
tory over Tripoli and signed a treaty that only 
temporarily eased problems in the Med- 
iterranean. The United States bought peace with 
humiliating terms that included a ransom pay- 
ment for imprisoned American sailors and an 
agreement that new consuls would bear gifts for 
the pasha. 

If U.S. problems with the Barbary states 
demonstrated that Jefferson was not a pacifist, 
they also showed that he preferred buying peace 


to winning it through war. His idealistic aversion 
to war and strong navies gave way to the reali- 
ties of protecting the nation’s commerce and 
honor. But when it became possible to reopen 
the sea lanes by signing a treaty that gained only 
a semblance of honor, he did so. In a real sense, 
he had returned to the methods of both the Fed- 
eralists and the British before him. It was 
cheaper to pay tribute than to go to war. 

But the purchased peace did not last, leading 
the United States again to use force. In 1807 the 
maritime crisis with Britain forced President Jef- 
ferson to order the navy home from the Mediter- 
ranean, and for nearly a decade that included the 
War of 1812, U.S. commercial vessels fended 
for themselves against pirates. Finally, in March 
1815, Congress approved military action against 
Algiers, whose dey had declared war on the 
United States. During the summer the U.S. navy 
repeatedly battered the Barbary states of Algiers, 
Tripoli, and Tunis. Help from European war- 
ships finally ended the tributes and the piracy. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


Jefferson’s first major decision in foreign affairs 
concerned the Louisiana Territory, the vast area 
stretching west of the Mississippi River to the 
Rocky Mountains, which involved the compet- 
ing interests of France, Spain, and England. Jef- 
ferson had always advocated U.S. migration 
west. As governor of Virginia during the Revo- 
lution, he had urged General George Rogers 
Clark to deal humanely with the inhabitants of 
areas he seized; in that way, Jefferson surmised, 
they would accept U.S. control and benefit from 
its republican liberties. While secretary of state, 
he favored intervention in the Anglo-French war 
rather than risk the danger of England’s acquir- 
ing Louisiana and the Floridas. Thus, when he 
spoke to Monroe of Americans peopling the en- 
tire continent, the president’s expansionist aims 
were well in place. Scientific curiosity, commer- 
cial interests, the spread of individual freedom, 
continental expansion intended to safeguard a 
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growing U.S. empire from European encroach- 
ment—all drew him to this sprawling and un- 
known wilderness lying west of the Mississippi. 

If there was no fabled Straits of Anian or 
Northwest Passage connecting east and west, 
Jefferson hoped for the ultimate development of 
such a route either by water or land. Access to 
both oceans, Jefferson envisioned, necessitated a 
canal through Central America. Such ambitions 
lay in the future, however. At present, the United 
States had other problems, and the areas border- 
ing its western frontiers fortunately belonged to 
a weak Spain. With patience, Jefferson declared, 
the United States could take the area “piece by 
piece.” 

The Spanish had long been apprehensive that 
Americans’ westward movement would drive 
Spain from North America. In 1794 the Spanish 
governor of Louisiana pinpointed the main- 
spring of U.S. expansionism: 


[The Americans’ ] method of spreading themselves 
and their policy are so much to be feared by Spain 
as are their arms. Every new settlement, when it 
reaches thirty thousand souls, forms a state, which 
is united to the United States, so far as regards mu- 
tual protection, but which governs itself and im- 
poses its own laws. 


Spain’s worst fears became a self-fulfilling 
prophecy when Pinckney’s treaty of 1795 un- 
leashed a drive toward northern Louisiana and 
the eastern bank of the Mississippi River. 
Americans in Tennessee, Georgia, and the Mis- 
sissippi Territory, realizing that the Floridas 
controlled the main river entrances into North 
America, regarded West Florida as the key 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Although some day the 
United States would need New Orleans and 
the Floridas, its leaders were not worried as 
long as the areas were in Spain’s hands. As Jef- 
ferson wrote in July 1801, “We consider 
[Spain’s] possession of the adjacent country as 
most favorable to our interests, and should see 
with an extreme pain any other nation substi- 
tuted for them.” 
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France upset this comfortable relationship with 
Spanish Louisiana. For years rumors had circu- 
lated that the French intended to regain the terri- 
tory lost to Spain during the French and Indian 
War. As shown earlier, the French minister to the 
United States during the late 1780s openly specu- 
lated about a restored empire in North America. 
Genet’s efforts to wrest New Orleans from Spain 
were fresh in U.S. citizens’ minds, and when 
France acquired the eastern half of Santo 
Domingo from Spain in the Treaty of Basel in 
1795, stories spread in the United States that the 
French had tried to procure Louisiana as part of 
the agreement. Although France had failed in this 


CHARLES MAURICE DE TALLYRAND-PERIGORD 
French foreign minister who negotiated the Louisiana 
Purchase with the U.S. diplomats and cagily urged them 
“to make the most of it” in answer to their question re- 
garding the vast area’s hazily defined boundaries. 
(Source: Unknown.) 


venture, it had gained complete control of Santo 
Domingo by securing the Spanish part of the is- 
land—an acquisition that stimulated interest in 
Louisiana as a granary for feeding the slaves on 
the sugar-rich Caribbean island. During the presi- 
dential campaign of 1796, Federalists accused 
Republicans of conspiring with the French to fuse 
areas west of the Appalachians with Louisiana. 
More than 100,000 Americans who had crossed 
the mountains by 1790 had reason to worry, 
for Talleyrand, now foreign minister under 
Napoleon, had again revived dreams of reestab- 
lishing the French empire in the New World. 

On the same day of the Convention of 1800, 
settling the Quasi-War between the United States 
and France, Napoleon negotiated the secret treaty 
of San Ildefonso with Spain, which provided for 
the retrocession of Louisiana. Although many be- 
lieved that the French had forced Spain to give up 
the territory, the truth was that the government in 
Madrid had been anxious to sell because 
Louisiana had become a financial burden. The 
colony’s revenue totaled only a fifth of the costs of 
holding it. Britons and Americans along the river 
were engaged in a thriving smuggling trade, and 
the Spanish had lost control of the right of deposit 
in New Orleans. As early as 1797 Spain’s foreign 
secretary, Don Manuel de Godoy, remarked that 
“you can’t lock up an open field.” In a letter to the 
French on June 22, 1800, four months before 
retrocession, he admitted that the area was a “‘par- 
asite” too costly to keep. According to the treaty of 
1800, France promised an Italian kingdom for 
King Charles IV’s brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Parma, in exchange for six warships and 
Louisiana. Napoleon’s efforts to attach the Flori- 
das failed. Talleyrand assured the Spanish king 
that French Louisiana would be a permanent bar- 
rier to both British and American encroachments. 
Spain had seemingly secured a buffer between the 
United States and its possessions on the continent, 
because Napoleon pledged never to sell Louisiana. 

Rumors of a deal between France and Spain 
regarding Louisiana began drifting into Wash- 
ington early in Jefferson’s first administration. 
Signs of French activity in the New World had 


appeared in 1801 when French soldiers arrived 
in the Caribbean to put down a slave insurrection 
that had begun in Santo Domingo six years ear- 
lier. These fears seemed confirmed when Amer- 
ica’s minister to London, Federalist Rufus King 
of New York, informed Secretary of State Madi- 
son in late March 1802 that France had promised 
an Italian kingdom to Spain, probably in ex- 
change for Louisiana and the Floridas. The fol- 
lowing November the British government, hop- 
ing to block French expansion in the New 
World, handed the U.S. minister a copy of a 
Franco-Spanish treaty of March 1801 (the Con- 
vention of Aranjuez), by which the Spanish 
king’s nephew was to become king of Tuscany, 
later called Etruria. The treaty did not mention 


ROBERT LIVINGSTON 


U.S. minister to France who worked with James Monroe 
in securing the Louisiana Purchase. (Source: Portrait by 
John Vanderlyn; Collection of the New York Historical 
Society.) 
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Louisiana, but the pieces of information so far 
received in Washington pointed to that area as 
the grand prize. 

Jefferson reacted in several ways to the ru- 
mored sale of Louisiana to the French. He se- 
cured congressional authorization to construct 
fifteen gunboats and to federalize 80,000 state 
militiamen for duty along the Mississippi River; 
he warned French and Spanish diplomats in 
Washington of the anger of western Americans; 
and he publicly associated with the British diplo- 
mat in Washington. The charade had effect. The 
French diplomat warned his home government 
that the United States might seize Louisiana. 
Through a longtime friend then in Washington, 
Pierre Samuel duPont de Nemours, the president 
sent two letters to Paris, one addressed to the 
U.S. minister, Robert Livingston of New York. 
Dating it April 18, 1802, Jefferson declared his 
policy toward French ownership of Louisiana: 


[It] reverses all the political relations of the United 
States and will form a new epoch in our political 
course. ... There is on the globe one single spot, 
the possessor of which is our natural and habitual 
enemy. It is New Orleans, through which the pro- 
duce of three-eighths of our territory must pass to 
market. .. . France, placing herself in that door, as- 
sumes to us the attitude of defiance. .. . The day 
that France takes possession of New Orleans .. . 
we must marry ourselves to the British fleet and 
nation. 


Jefferson left the note unsealed, intending that 
DuPont read it and share its contents with the 
French court. France could avoid conflict, 
the president told Livingston, only by giving 
New Orleans and the Floridas to the United 
States) “Every eye in“the U.S."is now fixed 
on this affair of Louisiana.” In a covering letter 
Jefferson warned that the reestablishment of 
France in North America would be “the embryo 
of a tornado.” 

A few days later, May 1, the president in- 
structed Livingston to attempt to buy New 
Orleans and the Floridas. Although the minis- 
ter was aged, nearly deaf, and unable to speak 
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French, he was so tenacious in his entreaties that 
his French counterpart in the negotiations re- 
marked afterward that the American ought to re- 
ceive a certificate honoring his performance. 
The New Yorker had been the first secretary for 
foreign affairs under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and knew well the value of patience and 
persistence in diplomacy. Although Talleyrand 
denied that France had acquired Louisiana, Liv- 
ingston ignored the denial and continually re- 
minded the French that control of Louisiana was 
meaningless without the Floridas. He labeled 
New Orleans and the surrounding area “a desert 
and an insignificant town” and a “distant wilder- 
ness,” and questioned whether the entire 
province would bring either wealth or power. In 
a suggestion that constituted the first official 
U.S. interest in lands beyond the Mississippi, he 
declared that if the United States owned the ter- 
ritory above the Arkansas River, it would serve 
as a buffer between French possessions below 
the river and British interests in Canada. Liv- 
ingston also tried to tie in the reparations claims 
left unpaid by the Convention of 1800. A settle- 
ment regarding Louisiana, he insisted, should 
clear the air by including French reparations for 
damages incurred by American shippers during 
the Quasi-War of the late 1790s. 

As Livingston hammered away at the French, 
the United States learned that in October 1802 
Spain’s acting intendant (fiscal officer) in New 
Orleans, Juan Ventura Morales, had suspended 
America’s right of deposit. The move caused 
widespread alarm among Americans, because it 
violated Pinckney’s treaty and appeared to con- 
firm fears that France had regained Louisiana. A 
British observer declared that this decree had an- 
gered Americans more than any event since the 
Revolutionary era. Americans had reason for 
concern. Their wartime markets in Europe and 
the West Indies had grown tremendously by the 
late 1790s. Sugar, flour, and cotton from the 
Mississippi Valley entered the world market in 
steadily increasing volume not only because of 
the right of deposit, but also because an ongoing 


slave rebellion in Santo Domingo had wrecked 
the island’s sugar industry and left a vacuum to 
be filled by Americans. In 1796 the value of ex- 
ports down the Mississippi River was low, but 
by 1802 it had ballooned to $2 million. Cotton 
shipments through New Orleans had increased 
forty times over in three years, and by 1803 U.S. 
shipping on the river was more than double that 
of the Spanish and French combined. Particu- 
larly irritating to the Spanish was the flagrant 
U.S. smuggling of gold and silver. 

The order suspending the right of deposit did 
little economic damage, but its psychological 
impact was instant and far reaching. It did not af- 
fect the Americans’ right of free navigation of 
the Mississippi, nor did it prevent them from un- 
loading their flatboats directly onto outgoing 
vessels. War, however, seemed imminent—if not 
with Spain, then surely with France. “The act 
justified war, to which ever government it might 
be imputed,” Monroe declared, “and many were 
prepared to risk it by removing the obstruction 
by force.” Although many inhabitants of the 
Mississippi Valley thought Spain and the United 
States on the verge of war, others regarded the 
suspension as Napoleon’s first step toward clos- 
ing the river to U.S. commerce. If rumors were 
correct that he had secured the Floridas, the 
French could seal off the Gulf of Mexico. 

Fiction was more dangerous than truth in this 
instance, because the French had had nothing to 
do with suspending the right of deposit. Morales 
had followed a secret directive of July 1802 
from Madrid, which instructed him to declare 
that under Pinckney’s treaty he could not extend 
the privilege of using New Orleans without di- 
rect approval of the Spanish king. The motive 
was clear: Spain intended to preoccupy France 
and the United States with each other and fore- 
stall American encroachments on Spanish terri- 
tories in North America. 

While irate westerners waited impatiently for 
Jefferson to take corrective action, the Federal- 
ists saw the opportunity for political gain and 
blasted the administration for failing to protect 


U.S. interests along the Mississippi River. In 
the Senate, Federalist James Ross of Penn- 
sylvania demanded $5 million to finance a mili- 
tary expedition to take New Orleans. Alexander 
Hamilton urged the Republicans to occupy the 
city and the Floridas before even attempting to 
discuss the matter with France. The Federalists’ 
strategy was transparent: Jefferson would have 
to either ask Congress for war with his beloved 
France (which he would never do) or betray his 
western constituents and drive them into the 
Federalists’ camp. 

Jefferson instead followed the advice of his 
friend DuPont, who had arrived in Paris and 
warned in December 1802 that a hard-line policy 
would worsen matters. Unaware of Livingston’s 
exertions, DuPont recommended that the United 
States offer to buy New Orleans and the Flori- 
das. Even if the effort failed, it would quiet the 
Federalists and convince westerners of the pres- 
ident’s loyalty to their interests. The United 
States could not go to war with France. Jeffer- 
son, perhaps thinking that Ross’s belligerence 
had unsettled the French and made them more 
amenable to recognizing American interests in 
Louisiana, again turned to diplomacy. 

In January 1803 the president nominated 
Monroe as special minister to France and Spain 
to assist Livingston in buying New Orleans and 
the Floridas. It was a wise political move. Mon- 
roe was popular among agrarians of the South 
and West, partly because he owned land in the 
west and had been a long-time advocate of free 
navigation of the Mississippi River. He would 
also have a favorable reception in Paris because 
of his pro-French stance during his ministerial 
stay there during the 1790s. Most important, he 
would have leverage. Should France refuse to 
negotiate, or should it close the Mississippi 
River, Monroe was to leave for England to ne- 
gotiate an alliance. 

The Senate only narrowly approved Monroe’s 
appointment, but immediately afterward a 
House committee recommended an appropria- 
tion for $2 million for use in the negotiations and 
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stipulated a demand for free navigation of the 
Mississippi River and access to all waterways in 
the Floridas that emptied into the Gulf. “If we 
look forward to the free use of the Mississippi, 
the Mobile, the Apalachicola, and the others 
rivers of the West,” Jefferson insisted, “New Or- 
leans and the Floridas must become a part of the 
United States, either by purchase or by con- 
quest.” In a striking move he privately autho- 
rized Monroe to go as high as $10 million for 
New Orleans and the Floridas. Shortly after the 
Ross resolution for taking the port city met nar- 
row defeat in the Senate, the special envoy left 
for France in early March 1803. 

During the political controversy in Wash- 
ington over Monroe’s appointment, important 
changes on the diplomatic front worked to ben- 
efit the United States. In March Napoleon de- 
cided to break the Peace of Amiens of 1801 and 
resume the war against England. This monu- 
mental step required great amounts of money 
for the European campaign and for expected 
problems in the New World. Without French 
control of the Floridas, the British navy could 
seize New Orleans and close Louisiana. In the 
winter of 1802-1803 Napoleon had planned 
to seize Louisiana, but the army he assembled 
in the Netherlands for this purpose was iced in 
at port and later kept from the sea by storms. 
Even then, a British fleet waited in the English 
Channel to prevent any armada from sailing 
to Louisiana. Napoleon had failed to soothe 
U.S. fears of his intentions in the New World, 
and he now worried that uneasy Franco- 
American relations could lead to an Anglo- 
American alliance. 

Failure to acquire the Floridas had weakened 
France’s position by exposing Louisiana to the 
British, but a more immediate threat to 
Napoleon’s New World plans was his inability to 
put down the slave insurrection in Santo 
Domingo. The island, rich in sugar, coffee, in- 
digo, and cotton, was supposed to become the 
commercial center of a restored French empire 
in the New World. After the French had secured 
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NAPOLEON | 

As emperor of France, he approved the sale of 
Louisiana to the United States in an effort to promote 
his war aims with England. (Source: Unknown.) 


control over the entire island in 1795, a former 
slave and spokesman for the blacks, Toussaint 
LOuverture, had at first claimed loyalty to 
France, but that same year led an insurrection 
against white control. In November 1801, a 
month after a preliminary peace with England, 
Napoleon sent a first detachment of 20,000 men 
under command of his brother-in-law, General 
Victor Leclerc, to end the rebellion. But every- 
thing went wrong for the French. In 1802, 
24,000 soldiers died in the fighting and from yel- 
low fever. Leclerc tricked L’ Ouverture into cap- 
tivity that year and shipped him to France, where 
he died in a dungeon of maltreatment and pneu- 
monia. The insurrection, however, raged on. In 
one instance that horrified the world, 173 of 176 
black captives hanged themselves overnight. 


Leclerc estimated that another 70,000 soldiers 
were necessary and proposed the following 
macabre approach: 


We must destroy all the mountain Negroes, men 
and women, sparing only children under twelve 
years of age. We must destroy half the Negroes of 
the plains, and not allow in the colony a single 
man who has worn an epaulette. Without these 
measures the colony will never be at peace, and 
every year, especially deadly ones like this, you 
will have a civil war on your hands which will 
jeopardize the future. 


A month later Leclerc died of yellow fever. 
Notified of his brother-in-law’s death, Napoleon 
disgustedly moved toward an abandonment of 
his American plans: “Damn sugar, damn coffee, 
damn colonies,” he angrily muttered at an after- 
dinner gathering. Leclerc’s successor ordered 
countless executions and imported 1500 blood- 
hounds from Jamaica in an attempt to break the 
insurrection. But even these harsh measures 
could not arrest the determined movement of the 
island into a chaotic form of independence. With 
Santo Domingo gone (along with 50,000 French 
soldiers), the mainstay of the projected French 
empire in the New World had slipped from 
Napoleon’s hands, and with it passed the need 
for Louisiana. 

With these events fresh in his mind, Tal- 
leyrand shocked Livingston in Paris on April 11, 
1803, by asking whether the United States 
would like to have all of Louisiana. Taken 
aback, Livingston managed to reply, “No, our 
wishes extended only to New Orleans and the 
Floridas.” But he agreed to discuss the matter 
with Monroe, who was en route from Washing- 
ton. Unknown to Livingston, just the previous 
day Napoleon had notified two of his ministers 
that he intended to part with Louisiana, and 
shortly before the offer to the U.S. minister he 
had informed his own minister of finance, Fran- 
cois Barbé-Marbois. Whatever the emperor’s 
real reasons, his dream of a New World empire 
lay shattered in the bloody aftermath of the slave 
revolt on Santo Domingo. 


Several considerations influenced Napoleon’s 
decision to sell, but the basic one was his accep- 
tance of reality. Napoleon had changed his focus 
to building French power in Europe and else- 
where. Money for the war with England was vi- 
tal, and he wished to avert a simultaneous con- 
flict with the United States and thus avoid the 
Anglo-American alliance that Jefferson seemed 
all too willing to negotiate. Most important, 
however, Napoleon had recognized that the re- 
lentless nature of U.S. westward expansion 
would turn its economic dominance of Louisiana 
into political leadership as well. It seemed pru- 
dent to turn over Louisiana, win U.S. goodwill, 
and erect an obstacle to continued British 
growth. Further, he hoped that the competing in- 
terests of east and west in the United States 
would lead to a battle over Louisiana and a cli- 
mactic division of the nation into two weaker 
powers, Perhaps at that undetermined time, the 
French could revive their imperial interests in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Two days after Talleyrand’s offer to sell 
Louisiana, Monroe arrived in Paris, where Liv- 
ingston swallowed his ill-concealed resentment 
of the Virginian’s appointment and informed 
him of the dramatically changed situation. Nei- 
ther man had authority to deal for territory be- 
yond the Mississippi, but they quickly and 
wisely decided to approve the sale. After consid- 
erable dickering over the price, the two emis- 
saries agreed that the United States would pay 
$11,250,00 for Louisiana and assume responsi- 
bility for $3,750,000 in reparations due to U.S. 
citizens for claims arising from the Quasi-War. 
In the treaty signed on May 2 but antedated to 
April 30, France ceded “the colony or province 
of Louisiana, with the same extent that it now 
has in the hands of Spain, and it had when 
France possessed it; and such as it should be af- 
ter the treaties subsequently entered into be- 
tween Spain and other states.” Inhabitants of the 
province were to become U.S. citizens, and the 
United States guaranteed France and Spain ac- 
cess to Louisiana’s ports for twelve years with 
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the same regulations that applied, to the United 
States. 

Hardly able to contain their excitement, Liv- 
ingston and Monroe waited until they signed the 
treaty to ask the dimensions of the territory. Did 
it include West Florida? Livingston asked Tal- 
leyrand. The wily French foreign minister 
replied in a statement certain to stir unrest, “I can 
give you no direction. You have made a noble 
bargain for yourselves, and I suppose you will 
make the most of it.” When the Americans per- 
sisted in their inquiries, Foreign Minister Mar- 
bois asked Napoleon, who remarked, “If an ob- 
scurity did not already exist, it would perhaps be 
good policy to put one there.” It is probable that 
Livingston and Monroe wanted a vague bound- 
ary description in the treaty to enable the United 
States to claim West Florida. It is just as likely 
that Napoleon preferred the same ambiguity as 
the best means available of ensuring continued 
trouble between the United States and its Span- 
ish and British neighbors. Whatever the truth, 
the United States had bought a huge territory 
containing thousands of American Indians and 
countless inhabitants of French, Spanish, and 
perhaps even British lineage. 

Jefferson’s celebration of the Louisiana 
Treaty was short-lived, because several constitu- 
tional and legal questions troubled him. The 
Constitution of the United States did not autho- 
rize the president to purchase land, nor did it per- 
mit him to convert a territory’s residents into 
U.S. citizens. He also had qualms about 
Napoleon’s right to hand over Louisiana, be- 
cause the Spanish minister in Washington em- 
phasized that France had not yet transferred ter- 
ritories in Europe to Spain in accordance with 
the retrocession of 1800. No change of title to 
Louisiana had taken place, and it still belonged 
to Spain, he told Jefferson. Further, the Spanish 
minister noted that Napoleon had promised the 
king of Spain that no third party would ever own 
Louisiana. But Jefferson’s major worry was 
whether the United States had the constitutional 
right to make the purchase. 
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Clearly Jefferson’s outstanding achievement as president, the purchase of Louisiana doubled the size of the United 


States and pointed the way to a continental empire. 


Jefferson considered a constitutional amend- 
ment to justify the purchase. After Congress ap- 
proved the treaty and paid for the area, he 
thought, it “must then appeal to the nation for an 
additional article to the Constitution.” Albert 
Gallatin, secretary of the treasury, had sent a 
memorandum to Jefferson noting a constitu- 
tional justification for acquiring land as a means 
for expanding the republic. “The existence of the 
United States as a nation,” Gallatin wrote, “pre- 
supposes the power enjoyed by every nation of 
extending their territory by treaties, and the gen- 
eral power given to the president and Senate of 


making treaties designates the organs through 
which the acquisition may be made.” By the 
doctrine of implied or inherent powers, long re- 
jected by Jefferson, Gallatin argued that in times 
of national need the president or Congress might 
go beyond the strict letter of the Constitution for 
the good of the nation. 

Jefferson hesitated, but finally decided to 
forgo his rigid interpretation of the Constitution. 
in the interest of the nation. In Paris, meanwhile, 
Livingston had warned that Napoleon seemed. 
prepared to back out of the deal. The president 
received a letter from the minister in August de- 


claring that France was “sick of the bargain,” 
that Spain was “much dissatisfied,” and that the 
“slightest pretense” could cause Napoleon to 
cancel the treaty. To Madison, Jefferson advo- 
cated overcoming the constitutional problems 
“sub silentio.” The president forwarded the 
treaty to the Senate, explaining that his purpose 
was to take advantage of a situation that might 
never present itself again. A “strict observance to 
the written laws is doubtless one of the high du- 
ties of a good citizen, but it is not the highest. 
The laws of necessity, of self-preservation, of 
saving our country when in danger, are of a 
higher obligation.” Years afterward Jefferson 
agreed with Madison that the United States’s ac- 
quisition of Louisiana had fully transformed the 
republic into an “empire of liberty” because it 
had joined freedom with expansion as a natural 
outgrowth of a Constitution that promoted “ex- 
tensive empire and self-government.” 

The laws of politics dictated a battle over the 
treaty’s approval. In a remarkable sleight of 
hand, Federalists reversed their stance exempli- 
fied in the Ross resolutions and now denounced 
the purchase for authorizing too much money for 
land the country did not need. They attacked its 
constitutionality and objected to admitting 
Louisiana into the Union as one or more states 
equal to the others. Yet these arguments were 
again transparent masks for their real concern 
that new western states would ally with the south 
to further undermine New England’s political 
position in the nation. One Federalist senator 
sincerely concerned about the constitutionality 
of the purchase was John Quincy Adams, son of 
the former president, who asked whether the 
Constitution’s treaty-making power permitted 
the involuntary addition of non-Americans to the 
Union. An amendment was necessary, he in- 
sisted. But his motion to establish a committee 
for this purpose failed, and Adams became the 
only Federalist to vote with the Republicans 
when the treaty won approval in October 1803 
by a tally of 24 to 7. 

On December 20, 1803, in a small ceremony 
at the Place d’ Armes in New Orleans, the United 
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States doubled in size when the French formally 
made the transfer of Louisiana, less than three 
weeks after receiving the province from Spain. 
In the presence of a few Americans and no 
French soldiers, the Stars and Stripes replaced 
French colors over American Louisiana. 

Livingston had been correct in urging the 
president to approve the purchase without delay. 
Napoleon had acted illegally. He had not upheld 
his deal with Spain in 1800, because no nations 
recognized Etruria, and his soldiers still re- 
mained in the kingdom. By _ transferring 
Louisiana to a third power, he broke his promise 
to Spain and violated the French constitution of 
1799 by selling territory without the legislature’s 
approval. Similarly, as Napoleon violated his 
word, his treaties, and his country’s constitution, 
President Jefferson departed from his under- 
standing of the American Constitution in accept- 
ing the territory in the national interest. 

Later, in 1828, the U.S. Supreme Court 1m- 
plicitly approved the constitutionality of the 
Louisiana Purchase in the case of American In- 
surance Company v. Canter. The nationalistic 
Chief Justice John Marshall, Jefferson’s cousin 
but no friend or political ally, ruled (in regard to 
the purchase of Florida) that the government’s 
treaty and war-making authority gave it the 
power to acquire territory and incorporate its in- 
habitants into the United States. Louisiana had 
already become the first state cut out of the vast 
territory; it was admitted to the Union in 1812. 

The Louisiana Purchase laid the basis for a 
U.S. empire, even though some U.S. citizens 
wanted more and wrongly claimed that past 
treaties gave the United States West Florida as 
part of the sale. “From this day,” Livingston 
proudly declared, “the United States take their 
place among the powers of the first rank.” The 
treaty affirmed the imprecision of the bound- 
aries, because it defined Louisiana as “the same 
extent it now had in the hands of Spain and that 
it had when France possessed it [before the 
Treaty of Paris of 1763].” Livingston’s efforts to 
determine the borders revealed that French and 
Spanish markings were different. Louisiana as 
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defined under French control before the 1760s 
was larger than the area defined under Spanish 
ownership. French Louisiana enveloped all areas 
east of the Gulf shores to the Perdido River, in- 
cluding Mobile. Spanish Louisiana stretched 
east from the Mississippi River but only along 
the Iberville River and Lakes Maurepas and 
Pontchartrain. Lands between the Iberville and 
Perdido rivers, or much of West Florida, went to 
England in 1763 and were returned to Spain by 
the Treaty of Paris two decades later. The 
Louisiana dealt by Spain to France in 1800, and 
which Napoleon sold to the United States three 
years later, did not include West Florida. 

The U.S. claim to West Florida was un- 
founded for other reasons as well. It is doubtful 
that at the outset of the negotiations, Livingston 
considered either of the Floridas part of 
Louisiana. At one point, he had written Madison 
that he favored exchanging Louisiana for the 
Floridas, because the latter area was more im- 
portant. Yet after the negotiations, Livingston 
seems to have convinced himself that Napoleon 
had unwittingly included the Floridas in the sale 
of Louisiana to the United States. Monroe rec- 
ognized the weakness of this argument: Follow- 
ing the negotiations in Paris, he left for Madrid, 
where he attempted to make a deal for the Flori- 
das. Even though the Louisiana Treaty did not 
include the Floridas, the ambiguity of the bound- 
ary provisions permitted the United States to 
make what it claimed was a legitimate argument 
for West Florida. Livingston and Monroe recom- 
mended that President Jefferson assume control 
over all lands between the Mississippi and Per- 
dido rivers. Despite claims by both France and 
Spain that Louisiana’s eastern border was the 
Mississippi and the Iberville, the United States 
insisted that the purchase included all of West 
Florida west of the Perdido and that the port of 
Mobile belonged to the United States. 

The Jefferson administration lacked either le- 
gal or historical claim to the Gulf coast east of 
the Mississippi River, and therefore it engaged 
in several dubious schemes intended to establish 


U.S. control over West Florida. In February 
1804 Congress took the first step toward this ob- 
jective by passing the Mobile Act. This act au- 
thorized the president to extend jurisdiction over 
Mobile and set up customs controls on the bay, 
although the bay was Spanish territory. Protests 
from Madrid caused Jefferson to move the cus- 
toms district inland to Fort Stoddard on the Mo- 
bile River, in U.S. territory north of the thirty- 
first parallel. The following April President 
Jefferson sent Monroe to join Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, now U.S. minister in Madrid, to 
persuade Spain to sell the Floridas. The timing 
seemed propitious, because Spain was allied 
with France in war against England. The two 
Americans sought East Florida and the Perdido 
River as the boundary of West Florida, but Spain 
was backed by France and refused to sell. In 
May 1805 Monroe and Pinckney proposed to 
Secretary of State Madison that the United 
States simply take the Floridas as indemnity for 
damage claims against Spain, which stemmed 
from the Quasi-War of the 1790s and from its 
decision to close the port at New Orleans in 
1802. Jefferson found no problems with this 
high-handed approach. In his message to Con- 
gress in 1805 he tried to force Spain into an 
agreement by warning of the possible use of 
300,000 soldiers. 

The war in Europe suddenly seemed to afford 
the United States an opportunity to purchase the 
Floridas from Spain. Napoleon needed money 
once again and dropped his support for Spain’s 
position. In 1805 he intimated to the United 
States that he might persuade Spain to sell the 
Floridas for $7 million. Seizing the opportunity, 
the president convinced Congress in February 
1806 to authorize a secret sum of $2 million to 
begin the acquisition process. But when the war 
suddenly shifted in France’s favor, Napoleon 
withdrew the offer, and the negotiations never 
got under way. The Jefferson administration had 
one more chance in January 1808, when 
Napoleon tried to draw the United States into the 
war against England in exchange for the Flori- 


das. But French armies seized Spain, and 
Napoleon again changed his mind when his 
brother Joseph, occupying the Spanish throne, 
opposed giving them up. Jefferson’s hopes for 
acquiring the Floridas came to an end after an in- 
surrection in Spain was followed by similar up- 
risings in its New World colonies. 

The Louisiana Purchase, even without West 
Florida, proved to have monumental impor- 
tance. The United States had acquired 828,000 
square miles of territory for a mere three cents 
an acre. The negotiations had possibly prevented 
war with France and an entangling alliance with 
England. The new territory had widened the 
agrarian base of the Republican party, promoted 
national unity by deepening western loyalties to 
the Union, and offered Jefferson the opportunity 
to enlarge his dream of an empire of liberty. In- 
deed, the purchase had established a pattern of 
acquiring territories and gaining their inhabi- 
tants as citizens. The questionable chapters in 
the Louisiana story did not dampen the United 
States’s territorial drive, as witnessed by its con- 
tinuing interest in West Florida. Some expan- 
sionists even interpreted the Louisiana Treaty to 
include Texas, which they saw as a stepping- 
stone toward California, Oregon, and the Pacific 
Ocean. The deal of 1803 helped advance the An- 
glo-American tradition of absorbing territories 
by linking freedom with expansion. 

Jefferson fostered U.S. expansion in another 
important way. Less than a week after Monroe 
agreed to join Livingston in France, the presi- 
dent asked Congress to authorize an exploratory 
expedition into upper Louisiana territory that 
would set up trade with the Indians, compile in- 
formation on the region and its inhabitants, de- 
termine whether whites could live in Missouri, 
examine the feasibility of an overland route from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific, and, most impor- 
tant, investigate the military strengths of the 
British and Spanish inhabitants of the huge area. 
The British must not be in the position to take 
upper Louisiana during a war with France, Jef- 
ferson declared. 
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The result of Jefferson’s initial request to 
Congress was a series of expeditions led by 
army officers that greatly facilitated his efforts to 
control the North American continent. The first 
group—led by the president’s private secretary, 
Captain Meriwether Lewis, and assisted by 
William Clark, the younger brother of Revolu- 
tionary War hero George Rogers Clark—de- 
parted in the spring of 1804 and returned more 
than two years later with a claim to the conti- 
nental interior stretching from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific coast. Meanwhile Jefferson sent 
Lieutenant Zebulon Pike on two explorations. In 
1805 and 1806 Pike failed in his stated purpose 
of locating the source of the Mississippi River, 
but he returned with valuable information on 
British influence in the surrounding area. He led 
another group southwest in 1806 and 1807, os- 
tensibly to find the headwaters of the Arkansas 
and Red rivers, but probably under secret orders 
to determine Spanish strength in northern Mex- 
ico. These three explorers established America’s 
overland ties with the Pacific coast and the Span- 
ish southwest, and they helped to fulfill Jeffer- 
son’s expansionist objectives in America. Mean- 
while, by 1805, steadily worsening relations 
with England turned the president’s attention to 
Atlantic affairs. 


DETERIORATING ANGLO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


Resum tion of the Anglo-French war in 1803 


necessarily involved the United States because 
of U.S. commercial interests in Europe and the 
West Indies and because of U.S. efforts to pro- 
tect the rights of neutrals at sea. British naval su- 
premacy barred French and Spanish vessels 
from transporting goods to and from the 
Caribbean, so these two countries tried to recoup 


their losses by permitting U.S. ships to take over 
the carrying trade. At first, in the early 1790s, 


Britain had sought to prevent this traffic by in- 
voking the “Rule of 1756,” which had arbitrarily 


declared that ports closed in peacetime could not 
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be opened in wartime. Since 1794, however, 


Britain had in effect waived the rule for U.S. 
shippers by respecting the doctrine known as the 
cae enh Eee OnE Os cect: if 
carrier commanders “broke” a voyage from 
French or Spanish islands in the Caribbean by 
paying duties or posting bond in a U.S. port, 
they changed the status of their cargo to “neu- 
tral” or “American” and could legally reexport 
that cargo to Europe. The British Admiralty 
Court confirmed the principles of the broken 
voyage in the Polly decision in 1800. As a con- 
sequence, between the early 1790s and 1807, 
U.S. exports increased fourfold, and imports 
doubled. Even so, President Jefferson and Secre- 
tary of State Madison, not content with the 
flimsy protection of the broken voyage, wanted 
more: They insisted on the principle that “free 
ships make free goods.” 

Instead, they were about to get less. With the 
renewed outbreak of war, Royal Navy officers 
complained that U.S. trade with Britain’s ene- 
mies hurt the British war effort and deprived 
their merchants of profits. Moreover, they 
charged that U.S. ships were using the doctrine 
of the broken voyage fraudulently by docking 
but not actually off-loading cargo while in an 
American port, and then receiving a refund or 
drawback on the duties, which made them revert 
to their original status and further substantiated 
the phony conversion of the goods. 


Wee eats ou tite ems) OL ite JERI 
States’s “first rapprochement” with England 
versed the Polly case in an attempt to rectify the 
problems of the broken voyage concept. British 
naval commanders had seized the Essex, a U.S. 
merchant vessel out of Barcelona, Spain, as it 
moved toward Havana after allegedly breaking 
the voyage in Salem, Massachusetts. The British 
Admiralty Court ruled that the mere claim of 
duty payment no longer sufficed in establishing 
that the voyage had been broken; the accused 


must now prove its innocence. The Essex deci- 


sion thus shifted the burden of proof from the 


capturing party (as under the Polly decision) to 
the captured party. 

Evidence later showed that British suspicions 
were correct: The captain of the Essex had paid 
$5,278 in duties and had then received a refund 
of $5,080 before leaving for Havana. The 
stopover in Salem, the judge declared, had not 
neutralized the goods because the captain had 
not made a bona fide payment of duty. The voy- 
age was “continuous” and therefore a violation 
of the Rule of 1756 because its final destination 
was an enemy port. 

The problems caused by the Essex case were 
attributable more to implementation of the deci- 
sion than to the decision itself. Most nations rec- 
ognized a belligerent’s right to confirm a neu- 
tral’s status and search for contraband, but the 
special irritant here was that the government in 
London gave no advance notice that the Essex 
decision had changed policy. The Royal Navy 
had authorization to take suspicious ships to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, for trial by an admiralty 
court already infamous for delaying shipments 
and ordering confiscations of cargo. British 
commanders thereupon stopped U.S. vessels 
carrying French or Spanish goods headed toward 
either the Caribbean or Europe. Their decision to 
station warships near U.S. ports constituted a 
virtual blockade that enraged Americans. 

Other_events_in_ 1805 also signified that 
British policy had hardened toward neutrals. In 
October the navy, under Lord Admiral Horatio 
Nelson, defeated the combined French and 
Spanish fleets near Trafalgar off southwest Spain 
and established British control of the seas; two 
months later the French armies rolled over Aus- 
trian and Russian forces at the Moravian village 
of Austerlitz, leaving Napoleon in control of Eu- 
rope. The war stalemated, and the battle scene 
shifted to the commercial lanes. On the same 
day of Nelson’s victory, October 21, 1805, a 

~pamphlet in London gained instant popularity by 
urging Britain to clamp down on maritime re- 
‘iicionsw Siz Tames Stephen, an admiralty 


lawyer who was close to several British political 


leaders, wrote War in Disguise; Or, the Frauds 
of the Neutral Flags, which argued in behalf of 
the Essex decision and Britain’s right to regulate 
the seas. Taxation, licensing, blockades, search- 
es for contraband, impressment—any measures 
were justified to restrict a neutral’s activities. 
The United States would not fight, Stephen in- 
sisted. Within a year the government in London 
used the Essex decision, Nelson’s victory, and 
Stephen’s ideas in a concerted effort to shut off 
neutral trade to France. 

As is so often the plight of neutrals, the United 
States found itself caught between the belligerent 
powers. In May 1806 the British announced the 
first of a series of Orders-in-Council that pro- 
claimed a blockade of Europe from Germany’s 
Elbe River to the French town of Brest. Napoleon 
retaliated with the Berlin Decree, which declared 
all British ports closed. The United States angrily 
denounced both measures as paper blockades in 
violation of international law. Early the following 
year the British announced two more Orders-in- 
Council, which ruled that trade carriers had to 
stop in England and pay duties on cargo before 
entering French ports. Napoleon countered with 
the Continental System, which, simply put, 
aimed at destroying British commerce. His Milan 
Decree of December warned that anyone submit- 
ting to Britain’s rules would become a British 
possession subject to capture. His Continental 
System did not close all European ports to British 
shipping, because Spain, Sweden, and Russia 
kept trade lanes open; but from 1807 to 1812 the 
French captured more U.S. vessels than did the 
British. Thus, the British confiscated those ships 
not abiding by the rules, whereas the French 
seized those that did. Europe was a “great mad- 
house,” moaned President Jefferson. 

Although France committed infractions that 
hurt U.S. commerce, it was England’s supremacy 
at sea, combined with its imperious treatment of 
neutrals, that made it the main object of U.S. 
complaints. The Royal Navy patrolled U.S. wa- 
ters and met U.S. protests with ill-concealed ar- 
rogance, whereas the French could only stop 
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ships in their ports or in the Caribbean. Besides, 
although they never paid reparations, the French 
usually implied that they were going to do so by 
apologizing for their seizures as mistakes. 
Britain’s licensing system was an affront to the 
rights of neutrals, which the United States only 
grudgingly accepted because it profited from the 
sale of goods to the British Isles. 

After the war resumed in 1803, Britain re- 
turned to the practice of impressment and quickly 
ignited the most emotional issue between the At- 
lantic nations. Desertions from the Royal Navy 
had dramatically increased during the first phase 
of the Anglo-French war; by the time the fighting 
ended in 1801, Nelson reported, 42,000 sailors 
had jumped ship. Many publicly denounced their 
officers, which encouraged British impressment 
gangs to be nondiscriminatory in rounding up al- 
leged runaways. Abominable working condi- 
tions, heartless lashings at sea, wretched food, 
and miserable wages drove nearly 2500 sailors a 
year from British ranks. Many signed on board 
U.S. merchant ships, on which treatment was 
more humane and wages far higher. Between 
1793 and 1812 British commanders impressed 
nearly 10,000 seamen from private U.S. ves- 
sels—more than 6000 of these after 1808 alone 
and many of them native U.S. citizens. The Lon- 
don government claimed that by 1812, 20,000 of 
its people were on U.S. ships, about half the total 
on their rolls. The United States offered to bar 
British deserters from U.S. vessels in wartime in 
exchange for the renunciation of impressment, 
but the British government refused. The Royal 
Navy needed 10,000 additional men a year to 
maintain its ships at sea. A British commander 
had obstinately declared in 1797, “It is my duty 
to keep my ship manned, and I will do so wher- 
ever I find men that speak the same language 
with me.” 

The impressment issue was so complex that 
the United States and Britain were both correct in 
their diametrically opposed positions. Few U.S. 
citizens questioned Britain’s right to stop deser- 
tions, but they staunchly proclaimed that their 
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country’s naturalization process for granting citi- 
zenship protected former Britons from capture. 
The British held, instead, to their longtime argu- 
ment for perpetual allegiance—“once an English- 
man, always an Englishman’—which meant that 
a person born in England could not change citi- 
zenship and remained forever subject to fulfilling 
patriotic duties. Impressment, they declared, was 
a prerogative of the crown, grounded in common 
law and supported by acts of Parliament. Jeffer- 
son ardently disagreed. “I hold the right of expa- 
triation [renunciation of allegiance] to be inherent 
in every man by the laws of nature.” Thus did 
both sides in the controversy present convincing 
arguments based on national honor. 

Enterprising Americans exacerbated the al- 
ready raw situation by falsifying naturalization or 
“protection” papers and selling them for a small 
price. Britain’s First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord 
St. Vincent, snidely remarked that “every Eng- 
lishman . .. may be made an American for a dol- 
lar.” Deserters bribed U.S. consuls and others in 
responsible positions and received bogus citizen- 
ship papers in return. The British never claimed 
the right to remove U.S.-born Americans, but 
they refused to recognize naturalized U.S. citi- 
zens and made a seemingly inordinate number of 
mistakes in distinguishing between Britons and 
U.S.-born Americans. These “mistakes,” the 
United States noted, were often in direct propor- 
tion to the number of men needed to fit the 
British ship in question. The British offered to 
free those captives who could prove they were 
bona fide Americans, but such a _ laborious 
process required time and included no provision 
for reparation. 

The question of sovereignty was central to 
both protagonists in the impressment contro- 
versy. The British argued that to command the 
perpetual allegiance of ail their citizens was inte- 
gral to national honor and security. Another 
country’s flag provided no protective shield for 
deserters. The U.S. government believed that any 
person could become a naturalized citizen of the 
United States and, as such, deserved the security 


afforded by the newly adopted government. Fur- 
ther, all U.S. ships at sea—whether private or 
public—were an extension of their country, pro- 
tected by the flag overhead. Madison considered 
a “neutral flag on the high seas as a safeguard to 
those sailing under it.” To this assertion, British 
Foreign Secretary Lord Harrowby replied in 
1804 that the “presentation advanced by Mr. 
Madison that the U.S. flag should protect every 
individual sailing under it on board of a merchant 
ship is too extravagant to require any serious 
refutation.” The British claimed the right to visit 
and search private vessels at sea. Sovereignty 
rested in naval vessels and prevented such a 
search, they admitted, but a merchant ship was 
not a piece of U.S. territory simply because it 
flew the U.S. flag. 

The two opposing arguments were nonnego- 
tiable because of the high stakes involved on 
each side. The British regarded it as a matter of 
vital national interests: Renunciation of im- 
pressment would invite desertions, threaten su- 
premacy at sea, and jeopardize the war effort 
with France. The United States saw it as a mat- 
ter of national integrity: Impressment of either 
naturalized or U.S.-born citizens was an in- 
fringement of the flag and sovereignty and a 
diminution of national honor. Had the United 
States been willing to accept something less 
than renunciation of the practice—perhaps 
Britain’s adoption of extreme precautionary 
measures to prevent abuses or mistakes and in- 
demnification for those made—they might have 
resolved the issue. Had the British been amen- 
able to U.S. assurances that deserters would 
not be welcome on merchant vessels, the two 
parties might have found grounds for settle- 
ment. But each side distrusted the other. British 
commanders eventually gave up trying to dis- 
tinguish between native-born U.S. citizens 
and sailors born in England. They simply re- 
garded all naturalization papers as forged or 
illegal under British law and arbitrarily selected 
those seamen deemed traitors and fit for duty. 
Mistakes occurred, and even when evidence 


convinced the British Foreign Office that U.S. 
citizens had been victimized, it refused to make 
reparation upon their release. 


PEACEABLE COERCION AS 
POSSIBLE REMEDY 


In_1801 President Jefferson wrote confidently 
that U.S. economic pressure would force Britain 
and France to respect the rights of neutrals. “Our 
commerce is so valuable to them that they will be 
glad to purchase it when the only price we ask is 
to do us justice. I believe we have in our hands 
the means of peaceable coercion.” In truth, Jef- 
ferson’s only choice was economic. His desire to 
cut taxes had restricted the navy to a bare flotilla 
of single-gun vessels, which were expected to 
safeguard the entire Atlantic coast. Gunboats, he 
wrote, were the “only water defense which can be 
useful td us, and protect us from the ruinous folly 
of a navy.” He considered dry-docking ships-of- 
war near Washington and in times of crisis plac- 
ing them back in use with gunboats manned by 
voluntary militia. The results of Jefferson’s aus- 
tere economic measures were evident in the 
country’s lack of diplomatic leverage because of 
deficient military and naval power. Commercial 
pressures held little value without military sup- 
port; gunboats were no match against warships. 

The nation’s military inadequacies high- 
lighted two other shortcomings in Jefferson’s 
policy: U.S. trade was not vital to Britain, as Jef- 
ferson had thought, and Americans were in no 
mood to make sacrifices for the administration’s 
economic policies. Successful negotiations de- 
pended on military and economic strength. 
Power without willingness to negotiate leads to 
tyranny, but negotiations with no supportive 
power lead to protracted discussions” that 
can bring frustration, defeat, and ultimately war. 
Jefferson’s policies pointed toward the latter 
course. * 

‘Tn late 1806 Jefferson followed the example of 
his two predecessors in the Executive Office by 


sending a special mission to resolve all these 
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ready in London. Congress had passed a nonim- 
portation act-the-previous April, calling for re- 
strictions on specified British goods after 
November+,+806,but the president withheld its 
implementation pending negotiations with Eng- 


land. In a situation sharply reminiscent of Jay’s 
predicament in the 1790s, Monroe and Pinkney 
received instructions impossible to fulfill. Jeffer- 
son wanted England to renounce impressment 
and renew the maritime provisions in Jay’s treaty, 
due to expire in October 1807. Neither objective 


was feasible in wartime. _ 

In the negotiations, ations, Pinkney and Monroe 
proved more flexible than their superiors in 
Washington. They gave up the principle of free” 
ships, free_goods in exchange for relaxed en— 


forcement of of the Rule of 1756. Britain ensured a a 


return to the broken vo age concept of the Polly 


decision and agreed to permit U.S. ships into 
French ports if they first entered a home port of 
the United States. Foodstuffs were exempted 
from con contraband, Britain allowed U. S. _ ships 't to 
‘pass into European ports not under blockade, 
and the United States agreed to end nonimporta- 
tion for a ten-year period. Negotiations over im- 
pressment were less promising. Britain agreed 
only to attach a note to the treaty that pledged 
greater care in removing seamen and ensured 
reparation for injuries. In practice these expedi- 
ents would have alleviated the problem; in the- 
ory they did not. Monroe and Pinkney nonethe- 
less signed the treaty on December 31, 1806, and 
forwarded it to the president. 

Jefferson, however, refused to send the Mon- 
roe-Pinkney treaty to the Senate because t the 
terms included no disavowal of impressment. 
Further, the treaty renounced for ten years what 
Jefferson considered to be the country’s most ef- 
fective leverage: commercial warfare. It is uncer- 
tain whether the British would have made a sin- 
cere effort to reduce the actual instances of 
impressment, but certainly the outcome of such a 
treaty could not have been worse than that which 
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followed_ its ral_ rejection by Jefferson. 
Soon followed tightened maritime restrictions 
by Britain. Britain and the heightened rush of events 


leading to war. The impressment question ended 
the possibility of a treaty settlement and soon 


became_the central issue _in Anglo-American 
relations. 

On June 22, 1807, the United States and 
England s seemed headed for war when a crisis 
over impressment occurred that Jefferson con- 
sidered the most serious since Lexington. A 
U.S. naval vessel, the frigate Chesapeake, was 
en route from Norfolk to the Mediterranean. Its 
commodore, James Barron, had been ina a hurry 
to leave the United States and had not prepared 
his guns or crew for action. Indeed, his men 
were not at their battle stations, and the gun 
deck was strewn with naval stores to be put 
away while at sea. Ten miles off the Virginia 
shore, near Cape Hen Henry, Captain Salusbury P. 


Hu umphreys of the Bri of the British frigate Leopard sig- 


naled the Chesapeake that he had a message. 


Barron came to and granted periiissiom to 
board, but, in a fatal blunder, he did not follow 
the prescribed ribed naval procedure of ee 
ship-of-war. 

_ A British naval lieutenant boarded the Chesa- 
peake and presented a note asking permission to 
search for and remove deserters, in pursuance of 
orders ders from a man well-known among Ameri- 
cans_as the epitome ns as the epitome of admiralty conceit admiralty conceit: the 
commander of the British fleet in U.S. waters, 
Vice Admiral George C. Berkeley in Halifax. 
The 375-man crew of the Chesapeake included a 
number of Britons, or so rumor claimed. In fact, 
the previous February, some crew members 
from a British ship had escaped into Virginia and 
signed on board the American ship. One of them, 
Jenkin Ratford, had been a London tailor who 
enlisted on the Chesapeake and openly mocked 
British officers in the streets and wharfs of 


H.M.S. LEOPARD AND U.S.S. CHESAPEAKE 

This encounter at sea between the British and U.S. vessels brought attention to the 
impressment issue and ultimately helped cause the War of 1812. (Source: Mariners 
Museum, Newport News, Virginia.) 


Norfolk. Barron refused to permit the search, 
and the British officer returned to his ship. 


A_battle seemed certain, but before Barron 
could prepare his men for action, Captain 
Humphreys ordered three broadsides fired into 
the Chesapeake. The # mericans managed a sin- 
gle ret return shot, but in just ten minutes their ship 
lay | helpless, with three men dead and eighteen 
wounded, including Captain Barron. Surrender 
followed, after which British sailors came ye aboard 
and seized four deserters, three of them U.S. 
born. The fourth was Ratford, who was pulled out 
of hiding and hanged at Halifax. | 

The signal aspect of this brief battle was that 
the British ship had violated U.S. sovereignty by 
impressing Americans from a naval vessel, and 
the result was explosive. Britons had searched 
naval vessels before. In 1798 the British had 
stopped the Baltimore near Havana, and in 1805 
they had searched a gunboat and removed three 
deserters. But this time Americans had died. 
When the Chesapeake limped back into Norfolk, 
the reaction was electric. A mob demanded re- 
venge and in frustration angrily destroyed a huge 
supply of water headed for British sailors in 
Lynnhaven Bay. 

President Jefferson could have had a declara- 
tion of war from Congress, but it was not in ses- 


sion, and the-mititary weakness of the United 
States precluded such a request. Instead, he con- 


vened his cabinet and proclaimed that despite 
Jay’s treaty, U.S. ports were no longer open for 
provisioning by Britain’s naval vessels. He then 
asked the states’ governors for [00,000 militia 
and ‘prepared the army and navy to defend the army and navy to defend the 


coast. These < actions were smoke and not ‘actions were smoke and not fire, 
however, because he did not call Congress into 
session until Octobe October, nearly four months after 


manded ¢ an apology lee Britain and warn warned the 
French minister in Washington that if the f the British 
. . Sts 

made no reparations, the United States would 
seize Canada. Independence and_national honor 
were at stake, declared Secretary of the Treasury 
MOBS Che este ocean fa 


Gallatin. 
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The British government attempted to calm the 
U.S. oltrage over the Chesapeake, but that effort 
proved too little and too late. Britain’s soft- 
spoken minister in Washington, David Erskine, 
warned his London office of the widespread 
anger in the United States, and the British gov- 
ernment appeared ready to apologize but n not to 
renounce impressment. It recognized that Cap- 
tain ain Humphreys of the Leopard had overstepped 
bounds and seemed amenableto-removing hint 
from command, returning the impressed Ameri- 


cans, making reparations, and agreeing to leave 


U.S. warships alone. Indeed, Humphreys was put 
on half pay, although Berkeley received no pun- 
ishment. But most of these concessions came 
years afterward—too late to atone for this fla- 
grant violation of American honor. 
Jefferson’s only recourse was what he called 
“peaceable coercion”: On December 22, 1807, 
after he had implemented | aonimportation, Con- 
gress replaced it with a stronger measure called 
the Embargo Act. It closed U-S. ports to foreign 
vessels and restricted U.S. ships to the coastal 
trade. Madison explained the rationale: “We send 
necessities to her [England]. She sends sup: super- 
fluities to us. Our products they must have. 
Theirs, however promotive of our comfort, we 
can to a considerable degree do without. The 
Jefferson administration authorized the confisca- 


required government approval before Toading 
goods, and stipulated that captains involved 


in the coastal trade had to post bond twice - the 
with the law. By the following year the country’s 
outgoing goods were a fifth of what they had 
been before the act; goods from England dropped 
more than half. 

These police measures failed. Shippers ac- 
cused of breaking the law were usually released, 
especially by New England courts overrun with 
jurors who disliked the administration’s policies. 
Jefferson had called for a national sacrifice with- 
out instilling a sense of patriotic duty. He had not 
explained the objectives of the embargo to his 
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constituents, nor had he tied its passage to a new 
British Order-in-Council, not yet publicly 
known, that increased restrictions on neutral 
rights. Unaware of this enhanced threat to their 
rights at sea, Americans could not understand 
why they must forfeit the rich profits of foreign 
commerce, dock hundreds of ships, and dis- 
charge tens of thousands of working seamen. 
Bitter denunciations of the Embargo Act came 
primarily from New Englanders, whose com- 
mercial prosperity had already suffered at the 
hands of the Republican administration. Some, 
in fact, warned of secession. Such behavior was 
treason, responded Jefferson, author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Kentucky Res- 
olutions, both of which had advocated the same 
remedy for oppression. Most Americans had an- 
other remedy: They simply ignored the Embargo 
Act. Smugglers sold goods in Spanish Florida, 
took them across Lake Champlain or overland 
into Canada (subsequently declared illegal), and 
blandly claimed that their ships had been blown 
off course into Canada or the West Indies, and 
even to Europe. 

The Embargo Act_ threatened revive 
the fallen Federalist party. To dramatize the situ- 
ation, Federalists in Boston brought atten- 
tion to the economic hardships by building soup 
kitchens for starving sailors. They claimed 
that the Embargo Act was unconstitutional be- 
cause the government could only regulate trade, 
not s stop it. The president, they bitterly charged, 
had _t 1 ith the French. They claimed 
that the economic measure actually augmented 
Napoleon’s Continental System by preventing 
US. Seine ac 
The south and west, traditional Republican 
strongholds, did not protest as hotly as the Fed- 
eralists because the British blockade had hurt 
their trade, and economic retaliation seemed 
appropriate. Bs 

“The Federalists were > correct in their central 
accusation: The _Embargo Act damaged the 
United States more than it hurt Britain. In the 
United States, foreign commerce virtually came 


to a halt as businesses shut down, seamen lost 
their jobs, prices for manufactured goods soared, 
and farmers who had relied on the export trade 
were ruined. Admittedly, the act hurt British 
manufacturers who imported U.S. cotton and to- 
bacco, but British merchants compensated for 
these losses by taking over the U.S. carrying 
trade with Europe. In a highly profitable venture, 
they sold products to Spain, whose people had 
rebelled against Napoleon, and to its colonies in 
Latin America. The embargo did damage the 
British West Indies and Newfoundland, both de- 
pendent upon U.S. foodstuffs, and the shrinking 
supply of U.S. cotton forced some British textile 
mills to close. But the attempt to extort changes 
in British maritime policy did not work. Those in 
Britain who suffered most lacked the franchise 
to influence the government. The British harvest 
of 1808 was plentiful and helped to offset food 
problems caused by the embargo. 

Jefferson presented the weak argument that 
the Embargo Act stimulated U.S. manufacturing 
by reducing dependence on English goods. Al- 
bert Gallatin’s Report on American Manufactur- 
ers in 1810 admitted that more money had gone 
into industry, but he warned that the public out- 
cry against the administration and the costs in 
unemployment and trade outweighed any impe- 
tus to manufacturing. Evidence suggests that in 
the long run, U.S. manufacturing did grow faster 
with the Embargo Act. But in the short run, 
which mattered most to those affected by the 
measure. Americans suffered from the embargo 
and attributed their suffering to Jefferson. 

Napoleon welcomed the act because it caused 
Anglo-American difilies yccomptenieatits 


his Continental System and because it had little 
impact_on_his transatlantic trade, which the 


Royal Navy had already nearly closed. In April 
1808 he ordered the capture of vessels under 
U.S. colors found in French ports, on the spe- 
cious ground that they had to be British because 
of the embargo. By mid-1809 the French had 
seized $10 million of U.S. ships and goods. A 


Massachusetts Federalist disgustedly declared, 


“Mr. Jefferson has imposed an embargo to 


(?? 


please France and to beggar us! 


Had the embargo remained in effect a while 


longer, rising food prices and declining indus- 


consider their maritime policy. In early 1809 the 
British_government demonstrated an interest in 
restoring the Atlantic trade. But the embargo had 
already taken its place in history as a failure. 
Americans were not in a forbearing or long-suf- 
fering mood and demanded its repeal. 

The Embargo Act was idealistic in conception 
and unrealistic in application. To be sure, it was 
idealistic because Jefferson and Madison had 
sought to protect the same rights of neutrals that 
Paine, Adams, and Washington had emphasized. 
But it was unrealistic for the United States to de- 
mand respect for neutral rights in a war having 
worldwide repercussions—especially when that 
neutral nation’s only leverage was economic and 
when even that form of pressure was highly du- 
bious. It was also unrealistic for Jefferson to ex- 
pect Americans to support their government’s 
wishes if such support meant compliance with a 
self-destructive law—particularly when a large 
number of the people expected to make such a 
sacrifice happened to be New Englanders and 
members of the opposition Federalist party. The 
Embargo Act caused deep national disunity. 

The Jefferson administration had miscalcu- 
lated in hoping that Britain would feel the effects 
of the embargo before the United States did. Al- 
though the ports of other nations remained open 
to British merchants, the president urged Ameri- 
cans to shut out all foreign trade. And yet, 
strange to say, Jefferson was realistic in recog- 
nizing that he had no alternative to economic 
pressure. His longtime opposition to a military 
buildup dictated peaceful measures, because his 
only other choice was submission. His economic 
program might have achieved some success if he 
had aroused a patriotic outcry by relating his ob- 
jectives to British maritime measures that se- 
verely restricted U.S. neutral rights and insulted 
national honor. But almost matchless eloquence 
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and reasoning would have been necessary to 
convince the United States to accept a policy 
more harmful to it than to those the act was in- 
tended to coerce. A potential saving factor was 
that the embargo bought preparation time for the 
United States by keeping it out of the Europea 
war; but time is valuable only if those in power 
use it to advantage. 


JEFFERSON’S LEGACY 


Jefferson’s diplomacy was filled with paradoxes 
Ci 

that make sense only when one realizes that he 
sought to reconcile the building of a U.S. empire building of a U.S. empire 
with the ith the protection of ind of individual liberty. Thus 


did-he_advocate territorial advocate territorial and commercial ex- 
RS SS Ee eS 


p n while opposing war and calling instead 
Largely because of forces beyond his control, 
Jefferson succeeded in warding off the French 
threat in Louisiana, but then, in a situation made 
more perilous because of the young nation’s lack 
of military preparedness, he failed to safeguard 
French war. On March 1, 1809, three days be- 
fore Madison became president, Congress re- 
placed the embargo with the Nonintercourse 


Act. It opened the export trade with all countries 
except Britain and France but provided that if e1- 


ther Britain or France offered to respect U:S. 
rights at sea, trade would resume with that coun- 


aise Dy SS i eee 
try immediately. That measure scarcely im- 


proved the situation, because most U.S. com- 
merce was with the two countries at war, and the 
United States was still mited States was still caught between_them. 


Jefferson’s legacy for Madison was a nearly nearly cer- 


tain_war war with England. 
SIS 
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CHAPTER 4 ‘ 


NATION IN CRISIS 


the War of a12 with England but many have 
found a unifying theme in the defense of national 
honor. In a real sense it was the country’s ‘ “Sec- 
O for Independence,” because the new re- 
public was still trying to convince other countries 
(especially Britain) that it deserved a respected 
place in the family of nations. Disputes devel- 
oped over expansion into Canada and the Flori- 
das, Indian troubles along the frontier, and 
maritime matters—impressment, search, paper 
blockades, freedom of the seas, and commerce. 
Bitter rivalries characterized the relationship be- 
tween the internal political direction of the 
United States and international affairs. But the 
basic issue was Americans’ desire to protect the 
republic against external and internal peril. In 
1812 Republicans under President James Madi- 
son believed the United States was in danger of 
collapse. As Madison saw things, the country had 
only two options: submit to Britain’s violations 
of U.S. rights and lose the people’s support to 


Federalists, who seemed determined to curtail re- 
publican liberties in favor rm of 
government; € o protect liberty 


at home and abroad, but at the risk of almost cer- 


tain defeat. The Madison administration chose 
the latter course. 


MADISON’S POLICIES 


Madison’s inauguration as president in-March 
1809 left the impression that U.S. foreign policy 


“would continue to be as weak and irresolute as 
it had been under Jefferson. Despite his keen 
intellect and stubborn will, Madison was an 
unimpressive figure of a man—five feet four 
inches tall, a scant hundred pounds in weight, 
self-effacing, and seemingly indecisive. His vi- 
vacious and much younger wife, Dolley, stood 
a head taller and affectionately called him 
“my darling little husband”; the writer-diplomat 
Washington Irving not so affectionately referred 
to him as “poor Jemmy” and “a withered little 
apple-john.” Moreover, Madison owed his 
election to the Republican party caucus and 
the state party organizations, and he was bound 
to the party’s “resistance-far-short-of-war” po- 
sition. His Federalist opponents, for their part, 
appeared willing to capitulate to British pres- 
sure. Thus it seemed unlikely that Madi- 
son would change America’s lackluster policy 
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toward Britain unless the frustrations bequeathed 
by Jefferson continued to mount, leaving the 
only choice as either abject submission or an 
honorable war. 

Appearances, however, were deceiving: But 
for the initiative of British Minister David Ersk- 
ine, Madison might have been ready to accept war 
in 1809. Months before taking office he declared 
that as president he would call Congress into spe- 
cial session to consider war if the British did not 
change their policies toward the United States. At 
this point, however, the president was greatly en- 
couraged about prospects for peace. A concilia- 
tory offer had come from the mild-mannered and 
seemingly reasonable Erskine, who was married 
to an American and had friends in_ the 


JAMES MADISON 

President of the United States for two terms, he was 
commander-in-chief of American forces during the War 
of 1812. (Source: T. Sully del/D. Edwin, ca. 1810; Library 
of Congress.) 


country as well. Erskine opposed war and sug- 
gested that his government drop the Orders-in- 
Council in exchange for U.S. maintenance of the 
Nonintercourse Act only against France. Under 
certain conditions British Foreign Secretary 
George Canning was amenable to such an 
arrangement. The United States must reopen 
trade with Britain, adhere to the Rule of 1756, 
and permit the Royal Navy to help the United 
States enforce the Nonintercourse Act against 
France. Canning even spoke of settling the 
Chesapeake affair with an “honorable reparation 
for the aggression.” 

Canning’s stipulations were insulting, and 
Erskine knew it. Britain’s participation in en- 
forcing the Nonintercourse Act would imply 
American subservience to the mother country 
because British warships would actually be cap- 
turing U.S. vessels trading with France. Erskine 
therefore disregarded his instructions and in 
April worked out a pact with Secretary of State 
Robert Smith—without incorporating Can- 
ning’s restrictions. Madison triumphantly an- 
nounced the lifting of the Nonintercourse Act 
against Britain on June 10, the day Parliament 
was to repeal the Orders-in-Council, and nearly 
600 U.S. ships left for England as the Erskine 
Agreement went into effect. 

The celebration was short. When Canning 
read the agreement, he hotly denounced Erskine 
as a “Scotch flunkey,” called him home in dis- 
grace, and repudiated the agreement, though al- 
lowing U.S. ships already at sea to enter English 
ports. Madison felt tricked and embarrassed, and 
he reinstated the Nonintercourse Act against 
Britain on August 9. An angry national mood 
prevailed. Americans did not realize that Erskine 
had violated his instructions and thought that 
Canning’s actions confirmed his well-known an- 
imosity for the United States. Negotiations over 
the Chesapeake came to an abrupt end, leaving 
disillusionment and bitterness as the chief fea- 
tures of Anglo-American relations afterward. 

Relations with England further declined when 
Canning unwisely replaced Erskine with Francis 
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James Jackson, who quickly distinguished him- 
self by his haughty and offensive behavior to- 
ward Americans. Nicknamed “Copenhagen” be- 
cause of his earlier participation in Britain’s 
destruction of Denmark’s navy and bombard- 
ment of its capital city, Jackson lacked Erskine’s 
calm and trusting manner and soon alienated 
nearly everyone in Washington. He arrived in 
Boston in September 1809 with eighteen ser- 
vants and a wife who was an arrogant Prussian 
baroness, and he indiscreetly visited leading 
Federalists on his way to Washington. His con- 
tempt for Americans was undisguised. The pres- 
ident was a “rather mean-looking man,” Dolley 
was “fat and forty, but not fair,’ and Americans 
were “all alike, except that some few are less 
knaves than others.” Jackson called Erskine a 
fool for negotiating the treaty with Madison and 
implied that the president was a liar for denying 
having known of Canning’s conditions for an 
agreement. Jackson received a number of threat- 
ening letters, and in April 1810 Madison de- 
manded that he be recalled, which he was, but 
not until the end of the period for which he had 
already been paid. In a portent of the dark days 
lying ahead, Jackson returned home with honor, 
and the British waited almost a year to send a 
successor. 

Relations with France were likewise on the 
verge of collapse. Napoleon complained that 
the Nonintercourse Act discriminated against the 
French and countered with two additional de- 
crees—both announcing the resumption of 
seizures of U.S. ships in French harbors. The 
second and more far-reaching of these measures, 
the Rambouillet Decree of March 1810, ulti- 
mately led to the confiscation of $10 million of 
American possessions and the imprisonment of 
hundreds of American seamen. 

When the Nonintercourse Act expired in early 
1810, Congress followed with a highly unortho- 
dox measure called Macon’s Bill Number Two. 
The first effort at a new approach to international 
affairs had failed to pass Congress. A virtual re- 
newal of the Nonintercourse Act, Macon’s orig- 


inal proposal would have allowed U.S. trading 
vessels to enter any port, while keeping Ameri- 
can harbors closed to Britain and France until 
one of them terminated its maritime restrictions. 
But by 1810 few British vessels entered U.S. 
waters, and none did from France. The alterna- 
tive, Number Two, went into effect on May 1, 
1810. It opened U.S. trade with all nations but 
stipulated that if either Britain or France agreed 
to recognize the United States’s neutral rights at 
sea, the president could then reinstate the Non- 
intercourse Act against the other, after a three- 
month grace period. Nathaniel Macon had bit- 
terly opposed the attachment of his name to this 
measure, which he said reeked with capitulation 
and bribery and “held up the honor and charac- 
ter of this nation to the highest bidder.” 

The Madison administration’s attempt at a 
European style of diplomacy resulted in an un- 
conventional approach to foreign policy that is 
almost as difficult to explain as it was to imple- 
ment. The measure was ill-advised because in an 
effort to preserve U.S. honor, it clumsily 
smacked of extortion. Worse, it opened the door 
for Napoleon’s machinations. He considered 
Macon’s Bill Number Two a surrender to Eng- 
land because the Royal Navy controlled the seas 
and because any concessions under the law 
could come only from London. He had nothing 
to offer—unless he could convince Madison that 
he had ended French restrictions on U.S. 
shipping. 

In August 1810 Napoleon directed his foreign 
minister, the Duc of Cadore, to inform the U.S. 
minister in Paris of France’s willingness to re- 
peal the Berlin and Milan decrees against the 
United States if Americans could convince the 
British to respect French rights as well. That 
goal in mind, Napoleon stipulated that either 
the British must repeal their Orders-in-Council 
or the United States must force them to respect 
U.S. rights at sea. Either way he won. Repeal 
of the Orders would open the sea lanes for 
U.S. commerce—even those leading to France. 
Nonrepeal would mean war with England and 
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by implication an alliance with France. Na- 
poleon concluded with a transparent attempt at 
flattery that in less trying times would have re- 
ceived the inattention it deserved: “His Majesty 
loves the Americans. Their prosperity and their 
commerce are within the scope of his policy. The 
independence of America is one of the principal 
titles of glory to France.” On November 2 
Napoleon announced that his government would 
lift its restrictions on U.S. shipping. 

The president was not fooled by Napoleon’s 
assurance and more than likely used it to justify 
a decision already made. He waited the 
promised three months before reimposing the 
Nonintercourse Act against Britain on February 
2, 1811. The British complained that Napoleon 
had lied, and they probably were correct. If any- 
thing, however, the French were shrewd. 
Seizures by the Royal Navy totaled more than 
900 vessels from 1803 to 1812; French viola- 
tions numbered 560. But after the episode 
involving the Cadore letter, the number of inci- 
dents dropped dramatically to 34. The new 
secretary of state, James Monroe, denounced 
Britain for trying to control American trade 
and defame its honor. Retaliatory action was 
in order. 

Perhaps Madison acted hastily, because 
Napoleon had not halted all confiscations of U.S. 
ships. But one must note that the president did 
not like Macon’s Bill because it surrendered 
control over U.S. trade to England. The Cadore 
letter permitted a way out of a terrible dilemma. 
Madison used Napoleon’s duplicity as leverage 
to unite Americans and to persuade Britain to re- 
tract the Orders-in-Council. He informed his at- 
torney general that the Cadore letter provided an 
opportunity to escape either a humiliating peace 
or a war with Britain and France. Britain could 
rescind the Orders or accept the possibility of 
war with the United States. But Britain main- 
tained the Orders, and Madison’s actions ap- 
peared to confirm the Federalists’ charge that he 
was a mere pawn of French policy. In February 
1811, when the Nonintercourse Act went back 


into effect against Britain, the U.S. minister in 
London, William Pinckney, returned home after 
five years of frustration. 

As the diplomatic front continued to crumble, 
still another Anglo-American crisis developed at 
sea. In the darkened evening hours of May 16, 
1811, the American frigate President came upon 
a smaller British ship, Little Belt, near the Vir- 
ginia capes. Someone fired a shot, the origin of 
which remains uncertain, and when the fiery ex- 
changes stopped almost an hour later, the Little 
Belt lay barely afloat with nine dead and twenty- 
three wounded. Americans suddenly found an 
outlet for their pent-up emotions over the Chesa- 
peake and other violations of honor. Only one 
American was injured in the fray, leaving the 
widespread feeling that the United States had fi- 
nally atoned for the Chesapeake. 

Although many Britons spoke of war, the 
London government’s major concerns were its 
own domestic crises and Napoleon, and hopes 
for peace turned to the efforts of a new minister 
en route to the United States, Augustus Foster. 
Arriving in Washington during the summer of 
1811, Foster prepared to make a belated indem- 
nification for the Chesapeake, but he quickly 
found Americans concerned about avenging the 
Little Belt affair and seizing Canada. Foster 
failed to understand that the president’s warn- 
ings about British behavior were sincere and that 
war was a possibility. He befriended the Feder- 
alists, repeated that Napoleon had not revoked 
his decrees, and demanded that the United States 
reopen trade with his country. Monroe defended 
Napoleon and demanded that the British repeal 
the Orders-in-Council. Neither gave in. Foster 
secured the return of two of the three Americans 
impressed from the Chesapeake (the other had 
died in jail) and arranged for reparations. Amer- 
icans considered these gestures to be too little 
and too late, and they grew increasingly in- 
censed that the British government stubbornly 
refused to take their grievances seriously. | 

At this crucial juncture in Anglo-American 
relations, several events forced the British to 
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turn their attention to internal affairs. Near the 
end of 1810 King George III went insane after 
his favorite child died, and a drawn-out political 
controversy developed over the rise to power of 
the prince regent. During the summer of 1812 
shock again swept the nation when an assassin 
killed Prime Minister Spencer Perceval in the 
lobby of the House of Commons. A cabinet cri- 
sis ensued, forcing a postponement of the long- 
planned parliamentary discussion over repeal of 
the Orders-in-Council. Signs in Britain indicated 
that the ministry was moving, however un- 
steadily, toward ending maritime restrictions on 
the United States, but Pinckney’s departure and 
a poor understanding of Britain’s mood by the 
U.S. diplomat in London led the Madison ad- 
ministration to believe that it should prepare to 
defend the nation’s honor. 

Meanwhile, the elections of 1810 in the 
United States had brought to Congress a young 
and outspoken group of ardent nationalists who 
picked up the name “War Hawks.” Among them 
were Henry Clay of Kentucky (by 1812 speaker 
of the House of Representatives), John C. Cal- 
houn of South Carolina, and Felix Grundy of 
Tennessee. They were not warmongers as such, 
but like many Americans they were angered by 
British insults and considered war the only alter- 
native to national humiliation. Clay valued the 
nation’s honor and integrity above all else. 
“What nation,” he asked, “what individual was 
ever taught in the schools of ignominious sub- 
mission, the patriotic lessons of freedom and in- 
dependence?” 

Another onerous problem was the widespread 
belief in the United States that the British were 
inciting the American Indians of the Northwest 
to resist U.S. migration to the area. Crown offi- 
cials in Canada kept the Indians supplied in case 
of a U.S. attack on the province. But the British 
could not provide Indians with military materiel 
for defense against an outright attack and then 
expect them not to use the same materiel in halt- 
ing the equally dangerous threat of U.S. expan- 
sion. Americans interpreted British involvement 


as a calculated effort to stir up the Indians 
against them. To stop white expansion into the 
Ohio Valley, Tecumseh, the chief of the 
Shawnees, and his brother Tenskwautawa 
(known as the Prophet) organized an Indian con- 
federacy throughout the vast region between the 
Appalachians and the Mississippi River. Ameri- 
cans attributed this growing frontier crisis to the 
British, who, according to popular belief, were 
paying bounties to the Indians for the scalps of 
white people. 

Americans’ fears about a British and Indian 
conspiracy were largely unfounded. The British 
actually wanted to avert war between Indians 
and whites and tried to buy the Indians’ alle- 
giance with nonmilitary gifts. But the frontier 
was resonant with rumor. In 1809 Governor 
William Henry Harrison of the Indiana Territory, 
through the expeditious use of whiskey and 
vague land markings, secured treaties with the 
Indians that opened 3 million acres of land to the 
United States and pushed the Indians all the way 
back to the Wabash River. When Tecumseh de- 
manded that Harrison return the land, the gover- 
nor refused. 

The long-expected battle began when Harri- 
son led a thousand men to the capital of the In- 
dian confederacy at Prophetstown, a village 
where Tippecanoe Creek empties into the 
Wabash River near present-day Lafayette, Indi- 
ana. At dawn on November 7, 1811, the Indians, 
without Tecumseh (who was then in the south), 
attacked the encamped U.S. force. Harrison 
barely won the Battle of Tippecanoe, but his 
men inflicted numerous Indian casualties and 
held the field. Swiftly retreating Indians left 
weapons on the battlefield that bore the British 
monogram. 

News of the Battle of Tippecanoe ignited a 
U.S. call to cleanse the entire frontier of British 
influence. A Kentucky newspaper attributed the 
Indian uprising to the British, and the young fire- 
brand and Anglophile from frontier Tennessee, 
Andrew Jackson, challenged fellow Americans 
to avenge the bloodletting caused by Britain’s 
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secret agents. Canada was the North American 
headquarters for Britain and the objective of the 
Americans’ anger, because its navy did not dare 
confront the Royal Navy. Matthew Clay of Vir- 
ginia boasted, “We have the Canadas as much 
under our command as she [England] has the 
ocean; and the way to conquer her on the ocean 
is to drive her from the land.” Americans also 
talked about taking Florida, because it belonged 
to Britain’s ally Spain and provided refuge for 
Indians who had attacked Americans in the 
south. Besides, Britain might use Florida as a 
base of operations against the United States. 

Henry Clay agreed with Jefferson that taking 
Canada was “‘a mere matter of marching.” Its ac- 
quisition would facilitate U.S. control of the In- 
dian fur trade, provide access to the St. 
Lawrence River, furnish farmland, end troubles 
with the Indians, and rid the continent of Britain. 
Western Americans joined the cry for Canada 
but for a different reason: It could serve as a 
“hostage” and force the British to leave the Indi- 
ans alone and relax maritime restrictions. 
Shortly after the Battle of Tippecanoe, Monroe 
told Congress, “Gentlemen, we must fight. We 
are forever disgraced if we do not.” 

In his annual message of November 1811, the 
president emphasized the overriding necessity of 
preserving national honor. The British govern- 
ment’s maritime restrictions had “the effect of 
war on our lawful commerce” and violated 
“rights which no independent nation can relin- 
quish.” Moreover, Americans considered the Or- 
ders-in-Council only the symbol of Britain’s 
willingness to trample their flag and defame 
their honor. The British had to change their su- 
percilious attitude toward the United States. Fur- 
ther, President Madison had paid a British secret 
agent $50,000 for a packet of letters that al- 
legedly proved British collusion with the Feder- 
alists of New England. Although the charges 
were unfounded, Madison inflamed emotions by 
releasing the letters to the public in March. The 
following month he proposed a sixty-day em- 
bargo on all ships in port, an action generally re- 


garded as preparatory to war. Congress went far- 
ther and extended the embargo to ninety days. 
Ironically, although the administration in 
Washington did not know it because it had no 
minister in London, U.S. economic policies had 
combined with other developments to have their 
desired effect in England. Succeeding events did 
not prove Jefferson and Madison correct in argu- 
ing that economic coercion would force repeal 
of the Orders-in-Council. More important than 
U.S. policy was the two-year-old depression in 
England, which had become so severe by the 
spring of 1812 that along with poor grain yields, 
threatened mob action, and reinstatement of the 
Nonintercourse Act in 1811 (which resulted 
from Napoleon’s perfidy and not Madison’s rea- 
soning), it generated a demand among British 
manufacturers to reopen trade with the United 
States. In Birmingham a petition fifty feet long 
and bearing 20,000 signatures insisted on a re- 
versal of maritime policies. The groups that had 
previously backed the stringent maritime laws— 
shippers and planters with interests in the West 
Indies—were now among those urging repeal. 
In April 1812 the London government de- 
clared that it would repeal the Orders-in-Council 
if the Americans resumed normal trade and the 
French rescinded the Berlin and Milan decrees. 
Within a month the U.S. minister to Paris, 
renowned poet Joel Barlow, received a copy of a 
decree from the French foreign minister assert- 
ing that Napoleon had indeed dropped the de- 
crees more than a year and a half earlier. The 
date on the new decree from St. Cloud was April 
28, 1811. The paper was a fake, and Barlow 
knew it. But he intended to use it to provide the 
British with a means by which to save face and 
escape the ruinous Orders-in-Council. Less than 
two months later, the British minister in Wash- 
ington informed his host government that “if you 
can at any time produce a full and unconditional 
repeal of the French decrees . . . we shall be 
ready to meet you with a revocation of the Or- 
ders-in-Council.” The new foreign secretary in 
London, Lord Castlereagh, favored better rela- 
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tions with the United States and chose to regard 
Napoleon’s clearly fraudulent decree as justifi- 
cation for taking a step he could not avoid. 
Therefore, on June 16, 1812, Castlereagh in- 
formed Parliament that his government sup- 
ported a suspension of the Orders on condition 
that the Madison administration resume normal 
trade relations. 

But the British action came too late. By the 
time the United States learned of the announce- 
ment, Congress had already declared war on 
Great Britain on June 18. Lack of speedy com- 
munications permitted this seemingly bizarre 
situation, but the causes of the U.S. decision ac- 
tually went beyond the Orders-in-Council. The 
British expected Madison to suspend the move 
for war when news arrived of the repeal, but he 
refused to do so because, first, he interpreted the 
announced repeal as a trick to undermine the 
U.S. decision for war, and second, impressment 
and other trespasses on the nation’s honor re- 
mained. The broader causes of the War of 1812 
were evident in the president’s message to Con- 
gress on June 1, 1812. Violations of U.S. rights 
at sea dominated the grievances, and impress- 
ment headed the list. Madison declared that 
Americans had been “dragged on board ships of 
war of a foreign nation” and forced to fight for 
their “oppressors.” Confiscation of U.S. goods 
and the proclamation of paper blockades in- 
fringed on U.S. maritime freedoms. The Orders- 
in-Council were attempts to monopolize the 
ocean lanes for British merchants. Madison 
closed with a denunciation of the British for in- 
citing the Indians along the frontier. In a private 
communication he emphasized that the United 
States went to war to protect its sovereignty. 
War became imperative not because the Ameri- 
can people wanted it but because, as one con- 
temporary newspaper put it, they had no choice 
but to “surrender their independence, or main- 
tain it by War.” 

Disputes still continue over the causes of the 
War of 1812, but it seems clear that the drive to 
sanctify national honor provided the unifying 


theme for Americans. Some writers note that 
Madison’s emphasis on maritime factors did not 
coincide with the pattern of voting in Congress: 
Those for war were almost exclusively Republi- 
cans from the agrarian west and south, whereas 
all Federalists in the mercantile New England 
and Middle Atlantic states were opposed. This 
apparent paradox is explainable: British naval 
actions hurt western and southern grain and cot- 
ton sales and brought a depression in agriculture, 
but commercial interests profited from the 
wartime trade despite British restrictions. 

The voting distribution roughly corresponded 
with that of the presidential election of 1812. 
Madison’s 128 electoral votes came primarily 
from the west and south (and Pennsylvania, 
whose residents were concerned about national 
honor and the welfare of the Republican party), 
whereas antiadministration Republican DeWitt 
Clinton’s 89 votes came primarily from Federal- 
ists in the commercial New England and Middle 
Atlantic states. No evidence supports the Feder- 
alists’ allegation that westerners and southerners 
entered an arrangement whereby they would 
maintain political control in Congress by secur- 
ing Canada for the west and Florida for the 
south. It seems more likely that those concerned 
about these areas wanted to use them as leverage 
in an effort to stop British insults to U.S. honor. 
British infractions at sea hurt the United States 
economically, but the thread holding Americans 
together was widespread concern for their na- 
tion’s sovereignty. 

Americans came close to declaring war on 
France also and thereby bringing about what 
some imprudent enthusiasts were already calling 
a “triangular war.” For a time Madison consid- 
ered this possibility as a way to disprove the 
Federalists’ charges of Republican partiality to 
France and to promote an earlier peace with ei- 
ther antagonist by threatening an alliance with 
the other. But the danger that neither Britain nor 
France would grant concessions led to the stark 
realization that the republic might have to fight 
the two most powerful countries in the world 
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rather than one. In the Senate the Federalists 
failed by just two votes in bringing about a res- 
olution for war on both England and France. 
And the sentiment for war with France was per- 
haps stronger than the narrow margin suggested. 
Some members of the opposition defiantly in- 
sisted that they wanted to fight the belligerents 
one at a time and that France would be next af- 
ter Britain’s defeat. 

The Federalists were not justified in their ac- 
cusations that Madison had worked with 
Napoleon in pushing for war with England. As 
Jefferson explained, the British were a more im- 
mediate danger to U.S. integrity than the French. 
Only the Royal Navy had taken American lives. 
Only the British had stirred the Indians into 
killing Americans. Only Britain’s attitude was 
condescending. Another factor was important: 
President Madison realized that with the United 
States at war with Britain, it could count on help 
from France without having to reciprocate. 
Napoleon would open ports to Americans and 
furnish free protection against the British. 

For Americans, this second war with the for- 
mer mother country would not only complete the 
work of the Revolution but also comprise an- 
other important chapter in the long power strug- 
gle between England and France. For the British, 
a war with the former colonies would provide a 
needless and frustrating obstacle to the central 
aim of destroying Napoleon. Britons were in- 
censed that Americans did not recognize the evil 
that had descended on Paris. Why could they not 
see that British policies were geared only to cre- 
ating a world without Napoleon in it? At the mo- 
ment of U.S. entry into the European war, the 
French were sending over half a million men 
into Russia, and Britain was preparing for the 
climactic phase of two decades of almost unin- 
terrupted war. The American theater was thus 
peripheral to the grand scheme of the European 
war. The United States nonetheless felt it oblig- 
atory to establish its rightful place among na- 
tions and safeguard its share of the hemisphere 
from further European encroachments. 


On the domestic level, the war with Britain 
threatened the American nation by endangering 
its republican form of government as well as its 
political party system. The Jeffersonians’ politi- 
cal experiences in the past decade had convinced 
them that the Federalists intended to undercut 
the Republican party, disrupt republicanism, and 
establish a monarchical government. Perhaps 
Jefferson and Madison used the threat for politi- 
cal gain, but they believed that the republican 
experiment would collapse if the nation did not 
preserve the Republican party by guaranteeing 
national honor. As Jefferson and Madison saw it, 
national honor and the Republican party were in- 
separable, meaning that the very existence of the 
United States as an independent republic was at 
stake. To the Republicans, the choice was sub- 
mission to Britain and the Federalists’ return to 
power or war with England and the salvation of 
the United States from mother country and Fed- 
eralists. War was the only alternative to a re- 
stored colonial status. 

It was an unusual time in U.S. history, be- 
cause politics had become synonymous with na- 
tional destiny. The ideal meshed with reality, 
leading the Madison administration to choose 
war over submission. 


WAR 


The War of 1812 was widely unpopular among 
Federalists and their supporters in the United 
States. Opposition was so strong in New Eng- 
land that Americans loaned money to the enemy, 
aided British soldiers moving through the coun- 
try, and traded with Canada and England during 
the war. Commanders of the Royal Navy recip- 
rocated by looking the other way as U.S. mer- 
chant vessels broke the blockade and headed to- 
ward London or Liverpool, and the government 
in London discreetly avoided actions that could 
alienate the northern states. Federalists bitterly 


Se a ae et aoe 
spoke of “Mr. Madison’s War,” accused Virginia 
of conspiring to destroy New England, and 


warned of secession. Strife was so severe that 
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during the controversy over the war declaration 
in the summer of 1812, a mob of Madison’s 
supporters stormed a Federalist gathering in Bal- 
timore and killed and mutilated a number of 
Federalists. 

The Madison administration encountered a 
notable lack of national sentiment for war and 
therefore faced immense problems in raising 
money and an army. The charter for the Bank of 
the United States had expired in 1811, and state 
banks were unable to handle wartime needs. 
Congress raised the tariff and levied taxes on 
states and individuals, but it still had to borrow 
by issuing treasury notes and bonds. 

ee OU Cue aliuyecui backs 
be infully clear in the early stages of the 
war. The army’s rolls included 35,000 names, 
yet those in the field numbered no more than 
10,000, many of whom were untrained and scat- 
tered along the frontier. The United States was 
not able to field its full force of 35,000 men un- 
til 1814. In the meantime American officers dis- 
tinguished themselves by ineptness and cow- 
ardice. Few capable leaders appeared until 
Generals Jacob Brown, Winfield Scott, and An- 
drew Jackson came along late in the war. Fur- 
ther, the famed fighting capacity of the revered 
U.S. citizen-soldier seemed to have burned out 
somewhere between the halcyon days of Lex- 
ington and Concord and the harsh reality of a 
war that to numerous Americans lacked a unified 
national purpose. Of 700,000 state militiamen 
supposedly ready for action, only 10,000 re- 
sponded to the president’s call for 100,000 in 
1812. Many of these men refused to fight outside 
their home states, and hardly any considered 
leaving the country. Taking Canada and Florida 
became less important than preventing the 
British from taking the United States. 

Yet the popular cry for expansion prodded | the 


president to order the U.S. army into a series of 
attacks on Canada during the summer of 1812. 
Madison favored a drive to Montreal, which 
could have broken Britain’s water connection 
between the St. Lawrence River and the Great 


Lakes and endangered its holdings in North 
America. But Americans were never able to 
amass such Ena THOUS ASS EIavasOr a 
Detroit ended _in_the Rea of Are US. 
armies because of incompetent military leader- 
ship and the militias’ refusal to fight. The gover- 
nor of Michigan Territory, General William 
Hull, briefly took part of Canada when he 
headed beyond Detroit, but he lost his belong- 
ings, private papers, and self-respect to the 
British during the campaign, all of which cost 
him his rank and almost his life afterward. In 
August the governor of Upper Canada, General 
Isaac Brock, warned Hull of an Indian massacre 
of everyone with him in Fort Detroit, including 
women and children, and forced his humiliating 
surrender without resistance to an army half the 
size of his. Court-martialed and sentenced to 
hang for failure to fight, Hull received a presi- 
dential pardon because of his distinguished ser- 
vice during the Revolutionary War. Brock had 
meanwhile repulsed U.S. forces at Niagara un- 
der General Stephen Van Rensselaer. Although 
Brock died in an engagement at Queenston, 
Canada, New York militiamen refused to enter 
Canada to help the U.S. army, and British forces 
rallied to drive the invaders back into the United 
States. 

The following two years of the war were lit- 
tle better for the expansionists. In 1813 General 
William Henry Harrison’s forces regained De- 
troit and at one time held Canadian territory af- 
ter defeating the British at the Battle of the 
Thames in October. A fourth campaign in 
Canada the next year had similar results. The 
Americans seized a small spot of Canada near 
Detroit but were unable to launch an offensive. 

Enthusiasm for expansion southward had 
meanwhile diminished, because shortly after the 
declaration of war and again in early 1813, north- 
ern members of Congress—Federalists and Re- 
publicans—defeated a bill that authorized the 
president to seize Florida. The United States took 
Mobile in 1813, which it wrongfully claimed 
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Although the war ended in a stalemate, the United States could claim victory in that it had 
overcome both internal and external perils to stay intact. 


Barbados 
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was part of Louisiana, and in March of the fol- 
lowing year Andrew Jackson defeated the Creek 
Indians, allies of Britain and Spain, at Horseshoe 
Bend in present-day Alabama. But that was the 
extent of Americans’ expansionist achievements. 
Northerners blamed southerners for failure to 
take Canada; southerners accused northerners of 
blocking the acquisition of Florida. 

Surprisingly the Americans fared far better on 
the naval front. The British navy—receiving as- 
sistance from bases at Halifax, the Bermudas, 
Barbados, and Jamaica—proclaimed a blockade 
stretching from New England to the outlet of the 
Mississippi River and even into Chesapeake Bay 
and up the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers. 


ANDREW JACKSON 

Defeated Creek Indians at Battle of Horseshoe Bend in 
present-day Alabama and, with the U.S. incorporation of 
Mobile, provided the only other expansionist acquisition 
during the War of 1812. (Source: National Portrait 
Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C.) 
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U.S. CONSTITUTION AND BRITISH GUERRIERE 
In one of the most surprising aspects of the War of 
1812, the United States won several naval battles, in- 
cluding the Constitution’s seizure of the Guerriere. 
(Source: Library of Congress.) 


The 170 U.S. gunboats along the Atlantic coast 
were virtually worthless; on one occasion, a 
storm tossed a gunboat out of the water and into 
a field. The navy, however, had sixteen seawor- 
thy ships in 1812, including seven frigates. And 
U.S. naval officers had gained valuable experi- 
ence during the Quasi-War with France and the 
war in the Mediterranean against the Barbary pi- 
rates of North Africa. 

The United States shocked Britain with its 
success at sea in the early part of the war. The 
U.S. frigate Constitution won several battles, 
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including one that led to the seizure of the 
British frigate Guerriere. Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry defeated the British navy on Lake 
Erie and took Detroit in 1813. In one-on-one en- 
counters, U.S. ships outmaneuvered the much 
larger British vessels, winning most of the initial 
engagements. Meanwhile, nearly 500 U.S. pri- 
vateers ran the blockade, seized about 1400 
British commercial vessels (some even in the 
English Channel), and inflicted great damage on 
British shipping. 

Yet as the war dragged on, Britain’s naval su- 
periority began to assert itself. The Royal Navy 
minimized losses by convoying merchant ships 
through ocean lanes, avoiding engagements un- 
less outnumbering the Americans by comfortable 
margins, and tightening the blockade to confine 
U.S. merchants, privateers, and naval vessels to 
shore. At war’s end the United States had only 
three warships left of the original sixteen. 

The British carried out a holding operation 
in North America until the war in Europe cli- 
maxed with Napoleon’s defeat in Russia and 
exile to Elba in April 1814. This strategy 
changed during the summer of that year, when 
they reassigned thousands of battle-seasoned 
troops from the Duke of Wellington’s command 
in preparation for a three-pronged attack on the 
United States. One force was to hit the Atlantic 
coast at Chesapeake Bay and move inland to 
Washington and Baltimore; the second was to 
pierce the continent by way of the St. Lawrence 
River and march toward Niagara and Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson Valley; the third was 
to launch an invasion through the Mississippi 
River at New Orleans. 

The initial invasion, that into Washington it- 
self, did not succeed. In the face of oncoming 
British troops, the U.S. forces panicked and, 
along with equally frantic government officials, 
fled Washington and encamped less than a mile 
away. The British took the nation’s nearly de- 
serted capital city by dark in August and burned 
the White House, the Capital with the Library of 
Congress inside, other public buildings that in- 


THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE AND CAPITOL BUILDING 
British forces set fire to the President’s House, the 
Capitol, and other public buildings during their invasion 
of the United States in September, 1814. 

(Source: Library of Congress.) 


cluded the war and treasury departments, and a 
few homes before a storm forced their departure 
the next night for Baltimore. The president es- 
caped by boat to the hills of Virginia after his 
wife had run from the White House clutching the 
huge portrait of George Washington. But Amer- 
icans held the line at Fort McHenry outside Bal- 
timore, despite an all-night bombardment. Dur- 
ing the battle Washington lawyer Francis Scott 
Key, a witness at the scene, immortalized the 
USS. flag by assigning new words to an English 
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FORT McHENRY 
The British launched an all-night bombardment of Fort McHenry outside Baltimore in 
September 1814 that failed to bring its surrender and inspired Francis Scott Key to 
write “The Star Spangled Banner.” (Source: John Bower, n.d. color aquatint (restrike) 
I.N. Phelps Stokes Collection, Miriam and Ira D. Wallach Division of Art, Prints and 
Photographs, The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden Foundations.) 


drinking song that eventually became “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

The second and third British forces also met 
defeat. The Americans stopped the redcoats in 
Niagara, and on Lake Champlain in September 
1814, Lieutenant Thomas McDonough drove 
them back at Plattsburgh, New York. In the third 
and last part of the British offensive, 8000 veter- 
ans led by General Sir Edward Pakenham 
(Wellington’s brother-in-law) marched into New 
Orleans, where they encountered General An- 
drew Jackson and a ragtag force of 3500 men 
consisting of army regulars, militiamen, frontiers- 
men, Indians, black slaves, Louisiana Frenchmen, 
and river pirates. After a two-week assault the 
British retreated on January 8, 1815, with numer- 
ous dead, including Pakenham. 


The Battle of New Orleans has justifiably 
won a prominent place in U.S. history. Some 
observers have dismissed its importance be- 
cause poor communications allowed the fight- 
ing to take place two weeks after the United 
States and Britain had signed a peace treaty in 
Europe. These critics argue that the British 
wanted to end the war in 1814 because of grow- 
ing internal problems combined with the im- 
proved European situation and say that the 
British would not have fought for New Orleans 
unless the United States went after Canada or 
refused to ratify the treaty. Yet Americans could 
not have known this. As far as they were con- 
cerned, no peace pact had been ratified, and a 
British victory at New Orleans might have 
hardened their position and led to territorial 
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BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS AND DEATH OF MAJOR GENERAL EDWARD 


PAKENHAM 


In one of the great ironies of history, British Maj. Gen. Pakenham suffered a fatal injury 
during the Battle of New Orleans in January 1815-after his country’s diplomats had 
signed the Peace of Christmas Eve with the United States in 1814. (Source: Joseph 
Yeager, after William Edward West, 1817. Colored engraving. |.N. Phelps Stokes Col- 
lection, Miriam and Ira D. Wallach Division of Art, Prints and Photographs, The New 
York Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden Foundations.) 


demands as a prerequisite to peace. Americans 
have sanctified the battle with reason. 


PEACE 


The Anglo-American peace negotiations were 
neously with the onset of war, which meant that 
the tone of the discussions rose and fell in har- 
mony with news from the Batileneld Until the 
British won the war in Europe, they sought no 
peace in North America and labored only to frus- 
trate the negotiations. Thus, the failure of either 
antagonist to win a decisive battle necessarily 


prolonged discussions over matters that had no 
direct bearing on the causes of the war. The talks 
—— 


did not center on neutral rights, impressment, 
“Canada, Florida, or national honor; instead, they 
swirled around secondary issues such as bound- 


America. The end of the war in Europe in 1814 
had actually made the causes of the War of 1812 
academic, because Americans would not have 


gone to war with Britain had that country not 
been at war with France, The irritants that en- 


couraged Anglo-American conflict were pique, 


anger, frustration, accusations of treachery, and 
mutual distrust and misunderstanding. Once 
these emotions had spent themselves and ex- 
haustion from the Napoleonic Wars had set in, 
the Britons and Americans realized the sense- 
lessness of their war and worked toward ending 
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it short of victory for either. The treaty was ulti- 
mately an armistice by two countries that finally 
realized their best interests lay in peace. 

The first call for negotiations in the Anglo- 
American war had come in the winter of 1812- 
1813, through a mediation offer from Czar 
Alexander I of Russia. Napoleon had just taken 
Moscow, and the_czar he _czar wanted the United States 


out of the war to * to enable his Enelish ally. his English ally to 


savé Russia from the French invaders. He also 
wanted_U.S._commercial goods. The Russian 
foreign minister made the mediation proposal 
in September 1812 to the American _minister_ 
in St. | St. Petersburg, John SS seceenaertie sree it 
did not arrive in Washi 

ing March. By then the attempted U.S. invasion 
of Canada had gone sour, and Madison immedi- 
ately showed interest in the czar’s proposal. 
The president asked Secretary of the Treasury 
Gallatin and James Bayard, Federalist senator 
from Delaware, to meet Adams in Russia to 
negotiate an end to the war. But Madison 
had made a tactical mistake. With the war going 
poorly for the United States, he had accepted me- 
diation without first notifying Britain. Castlereagh 
refused to participate, claiming that he wanted to 
negotiate only with the United States. In actuality, 
the London government was not on goods terms 
with the Russians because they shared the Amer- 
icans’ views on neutral rights. The prime minister, 
Lord Liverpool, did not trust the czar and called 
him “half an American.” 

After some anxious months, Castlereagh noti- 
fied the United States in November 1813 that he 
was ready to negotiate, but without the Russians. 
The president added Henry Clay, speaker of the 
House, and Jonathan Russell, former diplomat to 
London and now minister to Sweden, t0 the 
Adams, Gallatin, and Bayard mission. They pre- 
pared to meet a three-member British delegation 
in Ghent, a Flemish town in the Lowlands across 
the channel from England, which was garrisoned 
by British soldiers. 

The British team arrived in Ghent on August 


6, 1814, and the talks began two days 814, and the talks began two days afterward. 


The three men Cas sent to Ghent were 
Lord Gambier, an admiral who had participated 
in the burning of Copenhagen in 1807; Henry 
Goulburn, a member of Parliament who was 
strongly anti-American and held a minor govern- 
ment position as undersecretary for war and 
the colonies; and William Adams, who held a 
doctorate in civil law and specialized in admi- 
ralty matters. The men were capable but particu- 
larly notable for their lack of distinction. Having 
little authority, they had to send all matters to 
London, where Castlereagh kept tight reins over 
the talks. Castlereagh’s main concern was the on- 
going peace conference in Vienna, a fact the 
Americans realized. The foreign secretary also 
wanted to delay proceedings in Ghent until ex- 
pected British military victories in the United 
States solidified his bargaining position. 
Conflict had meanwhile developed among the 
US. negotiators themselves Cramped quarters 
€ presence of five strong personalities al- 
most inevitably caused trouble. Clay upheld his 
reputation for gambling, card playing, and drink- 
ing and in so doing caused hard feelings with 
Adams, who like his father preferred work to idle 
amusements. Adams found it annoying that at 5 
A.M., when he began his workday with a quiet 
reading from the Bible, he heard Clay’s card- 
playing partners rattling around the room next 
door on their way home. The straitlaced New 
Englander also became exasperated when Clay 
dozed during the day’s lengthy peace discus- 
sions. Only Clay’s charm, Gallatin’s tact, 
Adams’s hard work, and Bayard’s congenial hu- 
mor managed to keep the delegation together. 
When negotiations got under way in early Au- 
gust, both sides’ demands ensured that the talks 
would be long and arduous. Secretary of State 
Monroe had originally instructed his delegates to 
demand British renunciation of impressment, 
cession of Canada, acceptance of the U.S. defin- 
ition of neutral rights, indemnification for prop- 
erties confiscated or damaged under authority of 
the Orders-in-Council, and the return of black 
slaves taken by the British. But the United States 
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was not negotiating from a position of strength. It 
had no money, no allies, and virtually no military 
force. By the summer of 1814 President Madison 
and his cabinet had dropped their demand that 
Britain give up impressment and soon shelved in- 
terest in Canada and Florida as well. The end of 
the war in Europe, Madison surmised, would 
bring a close to the impressment issue. And U.S. 
forces had proved unable to establish a valid 
claim to either of the areas bordering the repub- 
lic. In the evening of August 8, 1814, after the 
first day of talks, revised directives arrived in 
Ghent. The Americans were to seek peace on the 
principle of status quo ante bellum, which meant 
a return to conditions before the war. 

Britain’s terms almost wrecked the negotia- 
tions because they suggested the arrogant attitude 
of a nation victorious in war. London’s newspa- 
pers demanded abject submission from the United 
States. British negotiators were flushed with vic- 
tories in Chesapeake Bay and expected the United 
States to withhold military installations on the 
Great Lakes, permit Britain free use of the Missis- 
sippi River and Great Lakes, and give up land in 
eastern Maine, upper New York, and the northern 
sector of the Mississippi River near Lake Superior. 
Between Quebec and the St. John River, the 
British planned to build a military road, which 
would wind through New Brunswick before 
reaching the Atlantic. The British negotiators also 
wanted renewed fishing privileges off Grand 
Banks and Newfoundland, which they claimed 
had terminated during the war. Goulburn even ex- 
ceeded his instructions when, at the outset of ne- 
gotiations, he conditioned a settlement on the es- 
tablishment of an Indian buffer state derived from 
U.S. territory in the northwest. Adams hotly re- 
jected these terms and seemed amenable only to 
allowing British use of the Mississippi River as 
quid pro quo (an equivalent) for U.S. fishing rights 
off the Atlantic coast. Clay indignantly opposed 
any concessions, and Gallatin convinced the 
British to postpone both matters for future consid- 
eration. At that, the British delegates blandly 
remarked that if the negotiations broke down, 


Britain would feel free to alter its demands in ac- 
cordance with the expected progress of the war. 
The talks had deadlocked, leaving the Britons 
as the only ones who could salvage a settlement. 
The Americans had given up the issue of neutral 
rights and would accept the boundaries as they 
stood when war broke out in 1812. But instead of 
making a conciliatory offer, the British had coun- 
tered with excessive demands that required a 
surrender of U.S. sovereignty and _ honor. 
Castlereagh eventually relented on the Indian 
neutral zone and all questions involving the 
Great Lakes, but he offered peace on the princi- 
ple of uti possidetis, that each belligerent would 
keep lands won during the war. Britain’s invasion 
of Washington and occupation of territories in the 
northern parts of the United States made this 
proposal unacceptable to the Americans. 
Fortunately for the heralds of peace, events in 
the United States combined with those in Europe 
to break the impasse in the Ghent negotiations. 
The monumental U.S. victory at Plattsburgh 
broke the British hold on Lake Champlain and 
required the Royal Navy to build a new fleet be- 
fore another invasion attempt could take place. 
News of Plattsburgh and the defense of Balti- 
more encouraged the delegates to renew their de- 
mands for the status quo ante bellum, even 
though Britain still retained upper Maine and 
parts of the northern Mississippi Valley. Presi- 
dent Madison had also made the Britons wonder 
if their government were merely engaged in a 
war for territory when, in violation of customary 
diplomatic procedure, Madison made public the 
original demands of the British delegation. On 
the European side Castlereagh’s dream of con- 
structing a lasting peace in Vienna seemed to be 
shattering as Russia and Prussia insisted upon 
territorial concessions. Britain found itself en- 
gaged in a war that offered little value, even in 
victory. | 
Growing financial and economic problems in 
Britain and increasing talk in France about re- 
turning Napoleon from Elba necessitated a re- 
assessment of the situation. The ministry sought 
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the opinion of Wellington, who told a stunned 
Parliament that the war in North America was 
unwinnable. Britain’s failure to win decisively 
did not warrant a demand for territorial conces- 
sions, he emphasized. Exhausted by the war with 
Napoleon and fearing that the American war 
could wear on endlessly, in November 1814 the 
British government accepted Wellington’s rec- 
ommendation to accept the terms of status quo 
ante bellum. On Christmas Eve the two delega- 
tions signed the Treaty of Ghent, which ended 
the War of 1812 in a military stalemate. 

The peace settlement, however, proved favor- 
able to the United States even though it did not 
touch on any of the issues raised by President 
Madison’s war message. The irrevocable fact 
was that the country was intact and its indepen- 
dence reaffirmed. Factors beyond the new na- 
tion’s control had again worked to its advantage, 
because the greatest stimulus to bringing the An- 
glo-American conflict to a close was the defeat 
of Napoleon and the end of the European war. 
Continuation of hostilities between the Atlantic 
nations made no sense when both sides wanted 
peace and a resumption of trade. Impressment 
and neutral rights automatically disappeared 
from the debate, because they could not be is- 
sues in peacetime. Except for Mobile, the British 
and American forces returned all territories oc- 
cupied during the war, granted amnesty to the 
Indians no matter which side they had sup- 
ported, and called for the establishment of joint 
commissions to resolve boundary problems in 
the northeast around Maine and in the northwest 
between Lake Superior and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The Treaty of Ghent did not resolve the 
questions of armaments on the Great Lakes and 
fishing rights in the North Atlantic, but it con- 
firmed the independence of the United States. 
On February 17, 1815, the Senate unanimously 
ete treaty. The following day the war 
with Britain was officially over. John Quincy 
Adams expressed the feelings of Americans: “I 
hope it will be the last treaty of peace between 
Great Britain and the United States.” 


An unusual event occurred near the end of the 
war that encouraged Americans to believe that 
they had emerged victorious: The peace treaty ar- 
rived in Washington just ten days after the news 
came of Jackson’s victory at New Orleans. The 
repulsion of the British seemed to have direct 
connection with the Ghent proceedings, because 
Americans considered the Battle of New Orleans 
to be retribution for the burning of Washington 
and the major factor in bringing the enemy to 
terms. The narrow line between stalemate and 
defeat escaped Americans. They remained under 
the erroneous impression that even an ill-trained 
militia was sufficient to defend the country and 
hailed Jackson as a living legend. 

The confirmation of U.S. independence and 
honor enabled most Americans to dismiss 
the wartime discontent in New England as 
unimportant. But disgruntled representatives 
from Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachu- 
setts had gathered in Hartford, Connecticut, in 
December 1814 to draw up constitutional amend- 
ments requiring a two-thirds vote of each house 
of Congress to declare war (except in case of in- 
vasion) or to pass an embargo. Extremists urging 
secession failed to win control of the convention, 
but the delegates approved several other amend- 
ments designed to protect the states from the fed- 
eral government. To their chagrin, they arrived in 
Washington with their protests just as news of 
New Orleans and Ghent reached the capital. 
Shocked and dismayed by the turn of events, the 
Hartford representatives put up with ridicule for 
nearly a week before returning home. The end of 
the war and the appearance of victory put to rest 
this mild threat to the Union, permitting Presi- 
dent Madison to ignore their proposals. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE TREATY OF GHENT 


The Treat ot ended another era in U.S. 
foreign policy. Twice in the short history of the 
republic, outside forces had threatened its inde- 
pendence. In both instances, Americans had 
profited from events abroad that often had litile 
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relation with those at home. But whereas the 
first phase of the Anglo-French struggle helped 
to_spawn a_revolution in France that led to 
a_resurgence of the European war, the second 
ended in a clear-cut British victory over 
Napoleon at Waterloo in 1815 and the establish- 
ment of a century of relative peace under 
the auspices of the Pax Britannica. Peace in 
Europe calmed the controversies over free- 
dom of the seas, and by the time Madison 
left office in 1817, Americans could concentrate 
on domestic development and westward expan- 
sion. The war with England had _ taken 
2260 American lives and had cost the nation 
$105 million. But the gains offered some 
solace: British troops had withdrawn from U.S. 
‘soil; Indian problems had sharply diminished 
both in the northwest and in the southeast; 
Americans had used their victories at sea as jus- 


tification for a larger navy; impressment and vi- 


olations of neutral rights had come to an end; 
and a long life of good Anglo-American com- 
mercial relations seemed guaranteed. Some 
Britons were unhappy that the war had failed to 
secure concessions from the United States, but 
most welcomed the easing of taxes at home, 
the reestablishment of the Atlantic trade, and 
the worldwide prestige that stemmed from 
Waterloo. ‘awti© 
“Skeptics have argued that the war and treaty 
were meaningless because they failed to resolve 
the causes of the war, yet those issues had ceased 
to exist once the fighting ended in Europe. The 
war made Americans aware of the need for a 


transcontinental network of defense that entailed 


Rn a EE 
expanding the nation’s borders from ocean to 


ocean, It was also symbolically important in 
helping to establish respect for the United 
solidifying the nation. The War of 1812 pre- 


served the republic as the Jeffersonian Republi- 


cans saw_it, affirmed U.S. character and inde- 


pendence, caused_a surge of nationalism that 


stilled sectional division for a time, and left the 
national anthem as a veritable monument—to 
DEY SOLE SS ees oy WEEE ON eee 


these successes. 
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Relations, 


NEW NATIONALISM 


The presidential administrations of Republican 
James_Monroe of Virginia from 1817 to 1825 
embodied the spirit of an awakened U.S. nation- 
alism. Independence had clearly become a real- 
_ity-The Federalists had become traitors because 
of their opposition to the War of 1812 and their 
support for the Hartford Resolutions, and the 
party’s disarray afterward encouraged the nation 
to believe that to be a U.S. citizen was to be a 
Republican. Although most citizens rallied 
around President Monroe in the so-called Era of 
Good Feelings, Andrew Jackson became _the 


symbol of this new nationalism, because his 


heroics at Horseshoe Bend and New Orleans had 
already become legendary expressions of a fron- 
tier individualis lorified the killing of 
American Indians and Britons by raw recruits 
and state militiamen. 


In truth, the young nation had barely escaped 
calamity by 18 5, but this reality remained hid- 


den amid the exultation over the first genuine 
sense of other country. The 
country’s new status would be short-lived, how- 
ever, unless it resolved problems with Britain, 
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Spain, Russia, and France; strengthened north- 
ern and southern border defenses; and expanded 
commerce into Latin America. These objectives 
necessitated bringing order to the Western 
Hemisphere and establishing the United States 
as the New World’s guardian against Old World 
political interference. Among the achievements 
in this period were smoothened Anglo-American 


relations, the Adams-Onis Treaty with Spain, 


and the Monroe Doctrine. Their common bond 


curity. 


IMPROVED ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


ele -American relations im rover dramati- 
nee ish Foreign Secretary Lord Castlereagh Secret Lord CHa and 
US. Secretary of State John Quincy Adams. Ina 


real sense, Castlereagh took the lead in accept-. 
ing the reality of U.S. independence and con- 


ducting diplomacy on the basis of equality. a 


knew that the United States was Britain’s 
foreign market and that in return the ee 


provided cotton and other agricultural goods 


JAMES MONROE 

He was a two-term president during the postwar Era of 
Good Feelings, when patriotism ran high and Americans 
made several foreign policy triumphs. (Source: An 1817 
engraving attributed to Stipple; National Portrait Gallery.) 


essential to the British economy. He also recog- 
nized that in a war against the United States, 
Canada could be of little value in any offensive 
operations and was itself vulnerable to invasion. 
Finally, Castlereagh intended to focus on Eu- 
rope, which required better relations with the 
United States. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, Adams had 
recently served as minister to England, where he 
cultivated his long-time suspicions of that pow- 
erful nation into a sophisticated form of Anglo- 
phobia; nonetheless, he joined Castlereagh in 
recognizing the practical value of harmonious 
relations. A stern Calvinist and ardent national- 
ist, Adams believed that the laws of nature 
would ultimately lead to U.S. control over Span- 
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ish possessions in the south and British Canada 
in the north. To his colleagues in the cabinet, he 
insisted that the Europeans must understand that 
“the United States and North America are iden- 
tical.”” Castlereagh believed that peace on the 
European continent was vital to British security; 
Adams was convinced that his own nation’s se- 
curity depended on containing British expansion 
in the New World while expanding U.S. com- 
mercial and territorial interests. 

Both men understood that their most weighty 
task was to resolve the great difficulties ob- 
structing the development of trust between the 
Atlantic nations. The negotiation of trade agree- 
ments was of the utmost importance. In July 
1815 the two governments signed a commercial 
convention relating to trade in the Atlantic and 


LORD CASTLEREAGH 

British foreign secretary who worked with John Quincy 
Adams in establishing an Anglo-American rapproche- 
ment. (Source: National Portrait Gallery, London.) 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

As secretary of state under Monroe, Adams was integral 
to several foreign policy achievements, including the 
Adams-Onis Treaty and the Monroe Doctrine. (Source: 
Daguerreotype portrait; Metropolitan Museum of Art.) 


India, which established reciprocity arrange- 
ments for four years, along the lines of Jay’s 
treaty. But even though the agreement ruled out 
discriminatory duties and opened the East Indies 
to U.S. vessels, it did not do the same with the 
West Indies because of continuing opposition 
from British merchants. Other problems ap- 
peared, some of which the Ghent negotiations 
had only postponed. Boundaries remained un- 
certain in the northeast around Maine and in the 
northwest above present-day Minnesota; the sta- 
tus of the huge Oregon country was undeter- 
mined; questions lingered about the restoration 
of fishing liberties off British North America; a 
naval arms race threatened to erupt on Lake 
Champlain and the Great Lakes; and complexi- 


ties arose over the interrelatedness of recogni- 
tion of new nations and the establishment of 
commercial relationships in Latin America. The 
Era of Good Feelings was perhaps a misnomer, 
but Adams and Castlereagh tried to fit interna- 
tional events to the label. 

The most immediate problem in foreign af- 
fairs was a threatened arms race on the Great 
Lakes, which neither England nor the United 
States wanted or could afford. Canadians were 
upset that the Treaty of Ghent had not granted 
them direct control over coastal fishing areas and 
that it had failed to guarantee there would be no 
U.S. invasion. Consequently, they put pressure 
on the London government to construct addi- 
tional border fortifications. The United States re- 
taliated against perceived aggression from the 
north by warning Canada about maritime en- 
croachments, even though these threats seemed 
hollow in view of the demands by various 
groups in the United States that Congress cut 
taxes and the public debt. To most observers, 
peace was preferable to war. 

Mounting tension on both sides of the North 
American border finally pushed the diplomats 
into action. Suspicions had risen when both 
Canadians and Americans stationed naval ves- 
sels on the Great Lakes. Britain prepared new 
programs to stop U.S. smuggling operations 
along the frontier and to prevent British mili- 
tary deserters from joining the U.S. Army. 
The development of an Anglo-American naval 
race on Lake Ontario led the Department of 
State in Washington to make a suggestion that 
had come up before—mutual disarmament. In 
January 1816 Adams proposed negotiations and 
Castlereagh accepted. The British foreign secre- 
tary knew that the United States held the advan- 
tage because of its location near the troubled 
area and that Canada’s safety was tied more to 
good Anglo-American relations than to an arms 
buildup. Besides, peace meant trade, and that 
was eminently more profitable than war. 

An Anglo-American settlement took shape 
soon after talks began in Washington in April 


1817 between Acting Secretary of State Richard 
Rush and British Minister Charles Bagot. The 
men exchanged notes establishing mutual disar- 
mament, which the U.S. Senate approved a year 
afterward, and the Rush-Bagot agreement be- 
came a treaty. Both nations scaled down their 
naval commitments but maintained border de- 
fenses. The treaty, however, had no effect on 
land fortifications, because navy yards and land 
defenses stayed on the lakes for years. The 
Canadian-American border remained a guarded 
frontier until the resolution of the Alabama 
claims controversy between the United States 
and England, by the Treaty of Washington in 
Mey 

The Rush-Bagot Treaty reduced tension along 


the North American border and facilitated the 
resolution of other controversies between the na- 


tions. It set a precedent for mutual disarmament 
that resulted from a reciprocal interest in estab- 
lishing commercial relations and from each gov- 
ernment’s preoccupation with more pressing 
problems elsewhere. 

The following year the United States and 
Britain settled a host of other problems by nego- 
tiating the Convention of 1818. Rush, now U.S. 
minister in London, and Albert Gallatin, who 
had been sent to Britain as special emissary, re- 
newed the Anglo-American commercial conven- 
tion of 1815 (still excluding the West Indies) for 
ten years, resolved a controversy over slaves 
taken out of the country by British soldiers after 
the War of 1812, and granted Americans the 
“liberty” (not the right) to fish off British North 
American coasts forever. Trade was to be on a 
reciprocal basis, and the United States won 
most-favored-nation status in India, along with 
limited commercial rights in Canada. The 
British had argued that the War of 1812 termi- 
nated the fishing privileges granted under the 
Paris Treaty of 1783, and in the period afterward 
they had ordered the seizure of New England 
fishing boats engaged in the practice. They now 
proposed a compromise whereby Americans 
could fish along certain areas of Newfoundland 
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and Labrador and in the waters around Mag- 
dalen Island if they gave up claim to inshore 
fishing along other parts of the British North 
American coast. Americans also agreed to re- 
strict drying and curing (important in an era be- 
fore refrigeration) to unsettled areas along the 
coast of Labrador and to regions in southern 
Newfoundland where fishing was allowed. 

The remainder of the Convention of 1818 re- 
lated to the northern boundary of the Louisiana 
Purchase and to the land beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. The source of controversy over 
the boundary east of the Rockies lay in the 
Paris Treaty of 1783, which had set the line from 
the northwesternmost reach of the Lake of 
the Woods due west to the Mississippi River. 
The border proved geographically impossible 
because the source of the river lay below the 
lake. The Louisiana Treaty of 1803 had not re- 
solved the problem, and three years later, in the 
treaty that President Jefferson rejected because 
of the impressment controversy, James Monroe 
and William Pinkney had drawn the boundary at 
the forty-ninth parallel from the Lake of the 
Woods to the Rockies. The Americans at Ghent 
had called for the same boundary arrangement, 
but they dropped it when the British countered 
with a proposed quid pro quo of access to the 
source of the Mississippi and free use of its wa- 
ters. In October 1815 Rush and Gallatin took ad- 
vantage of Britain’s preoccupation with other 
problems to draw the boundary of Louisiana 
south from the northwestern tip of the Lake of 
the Woods to the forty-ninth parallel and to the 
Rockies—thus terminating British navigation of 
the Mississippi River and acquiring (albeit un- 
knowingly) the rich iron deposits of the Mesabi. 
But when the two American diplomats sug- 
gested extending the line to the Pacific, the 
British turned down the proposal and intimated 
that they preferred the Columbia River from its 
mouth rather than the forty-ninth parallel, as 
long as both nations could have commercial use 
of the river and harbor. England refused to give 
up claims to the Columbia River Basin. 
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Oregon was not an important issue in 1818, 
but both the United States and Britain recog- 
nized that this vast territory stretching from 
Alaska to California would not remain quiet for 
long. Four nations laid claims to the area, al- 
though those made by Spain and Russia were 
weak. Arguments made by both Britain and the 
United States, however, were defensible. British 
fur trading interests had spread into the Pacific 
Northwest after the explorations of Captain 
James Cook and others, preceding U.S. entry. 
Americans based their claims on three events: 
the voyage of Captain Robert Gray, who in 1792 
discovered the mouth of the river named after 
his ship, the Columbia; the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition of 1804 through 1806; and the con- 
struction of the fort and trading post at Astoria 
on the mouth of the Columbia River in 1811. 
During the War of 1812 the British occupied the 
fort, but in 1818 they returned it to the United 
States in line with the Ghent agreements. 
Castlereagh declared that the restoration of As- 
toria did not constitute recognition of U.S. con- 
trol over the mouth of the Columbia, but he did 
not contest U.S. claims south of the river. 
Shortly after British withdrawal from the fort, 
Rush and Gallatin signed the Convention of 
1818. Ignoring Spanish and Russian claims to 
Oregon, they made an arrangement known as 
joint occupation whereby the territory would re- 
main “free and open” to Americans for ten years, 
subject to renewal for the same period. 


ADAMS-ONiS TREATY 


Improved relations with Britain enabled the 
United States to concentrate on resolving dis- 
putes with Spain over the Floridas, Louisiana, 
and Texas. The Floridas constituted the first ma- 
jor issue, because the status of their control af- 
fected the security of the southern coastal re- 
gions of the United States as well as its trade 
through the Caribbean. Pinckney’s treaty of 
1795 had set the thirty-first parallel as the north- 
ern_border of the Floridas, and in 1803 Liv- 


ingston_and Monroe had made the specious 
claim that West Florida to the Perdido River 
should belong to the United States on the basis 
of Louisiana’s uncertain boundary. “We ‘shall 
certainly obtain the Floridas,” Jefferson had pre- 
dicted, “all in good time.” 

In the interest of U.S. security, Madison tried 
to make that good time come soon after assum- 
ing the presidency in March 1809. He wanted 
the Floridas so badly, according to a French 
diplomat in Washington, that they were “the ob- 
ject of all of Mr. Madison’s prayers.” The presi- 
dent, in fact, feared a British attempt to establish 
control over Spain’s New World colonies and 
now supported a peaceable move to separate 
West Florida from Spain and bring it into the 
Union. Most residents of the province were 
Americans, and the new secretary of state, 
Robert Smith, all but invited them to sever Span- 
ish ties when he offered the enticing assurance 
“that in the event of a political separation from 
the parent country, their incorporation into our 
Union would coincide with the sentiments and 
policy of the United States.” In the autumn of 
1810 presidential agents went farther than Madi- 
son’s written directives and convinced Ameri- 
cans (some of whom were land speculators who 
had their own reasons for taking action) in West 
Florida to revolt. They seized the fort at Baton 
Rouge, raised a blue woolen flag with a single 
star that proclaimed the “Republic of West 
Florida,” and requested annexation by the 
United States. 

Rumors of the impending arrival of both 
Spanish and British troops forced Madison to act 
quickly. Within two days of receiving news of 
the West Florida uprising, he issued a proclama- 
tion instructing U.S. officials to extend jurisdic- 
tion over the area. In a highly questionable argu- 
ment at best, Madison declared that the 
Louisiana Purchase of 1803 had included the 
Gulf coast area to the Perdido River. To substan- 
tiate his position, he falsified dates on docu- 
ments and ordered the governor of the Louisiana 
Territory to occupy as much of the new republic 


as possible short of causing a confrontation with 
Spanish soldiers. In December Americans en- 
tered the area west of the Pearl River, carefully 
averting a challenge to Spanish forces at Mobile 
by moving around the town to the Perdido River. 
The governments in both Madrid and London 
protested but could do nothing because of their 
involvement in the Napoleonic Wars. The Russ- 
ian czar wryly commented to the U.S. minister 
in St. Petersburg, John Quincy Adams, that it 
was marvelous how the United States “keeps 
growing bit by bit in this world.” 

Madison was still apprehensive of British 
military intervention and now sought to use his 
newly won leverage in West Florida to acquire 
the eastern portion as well. U.S. expansionists 
had wanted the Floridas for some time, and the 
imminence of war with England made their ac- 
quisition vital before they fell into enemy hands. 
Further, the Spanish governor at Pensacola had 
informed Washington of his desire to give them 
up. Madison asked Congress for a declaration 
affirming the country’s peculiar interests in the 
area, and that body responded with a secret res- 
olution on January 15, 1811, which became 
known as the No-Transfer Resolution. It pro- 
claimed that the United States “cannot, without 
serious inquietude, see any part of the said terri- 
tory [East Florida] pass into the hands of any 
foreign power.” That same day the legislature se- 
cretly authorized the president to order the “tem- 
porary occupation” of East Florida from the Per- 
dido to the Atlantic if requested by local Spanish 
officials. Should a problem develop he had an 
army, navy, and $100,000 at his disposal. 

The president, however, had larger goals in 
mind: He commissioned General George Math- 
ews, a seventy-two-year-old veteran of the Rev- 
olutionary War and former governor of Georgia, 
as special agent to take permanent possession of 
East Florida. Madison attempted to justify the 
move on the grounds of the “national interest,” 
which he defined as “self-preservation” and the 
satisfaction of unpaid Spanish indemnities. But 
these arguments offered only weak justification 
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for what the president intended to do, regardless 
of its propriety: annex East Florida. Spain was a 
decaying empire that had proved itself unable to 
prevent American Indians from crossing the 
province’s northern border to raid U.S. settle- 
ments, and the province was vital to U.S. strate- 
gic and commercial interests. The national inter- 
est did not hang in the immediate balance, 
however, and Madison would have been well ad- 
vised to pursue the paths of diplomacy rather 
than those of poorly disguised aggression. But 
he did not. Mathews was to accept East Florida 
as U.S. territory if either the Spanish governor or 
“the existing local authority” (a term conve- 
niently open to interpretation about whether it 
applied to Spanish officials or to any de facto 
revolutionary group in control) showed interest 
in such an arrangement. If any foreign power 
threatened to seize the area, Mathews was to use 
his own judgment on whether to call in the army 
and navy to help him take control and drive out 
the intruder. 

These instructions virtually invited Mathews 
to instigate a revolution while leaving the presi- 
dent room to repudiate his agent if events went 
awry. Mathews knew that Madison had assured 
Americans in West Florida that if they threw off 
Spanish control, he would welcome them into 
the United States. Mathews must also have real- 
ized the latitude of action afforded by the words 
“local authority.” Had not the president followed 
the same strategy regarding East Florida? Madi- 
son, after all, had warned Mathews, “Hide your 
hand and mine.” 

In March 1812, with the assistance of U.S. 
soldiers and volunteers from his home state of 
Georgia (each promised 500 acres of land), 
Mathews fomented an insurrection. The first ob- 
jective was Amelia Island, a British-American 
smugglers’ haven lying just below Georgia’s 
border off the Atlantic coast. Mathews. per- 
suaded U.S. naval officers in the area to put 
aside their fears of a war with Britain, Spain’s 
ally, and they indiscreetly helped his “patriots” 
take the island. Although the revolutionary force 
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failed to seize the Spanish fort at St. Augustine, 
Mathews established a government, installed a 
governor, and announced the cession of East 
Florida to the United States. 

If the role of the U.S. government in West 
Florida’s revolution was ill-disguised, its saving 
grace was that no proof of complicity appeared. 
In East Florida, however, no veil of secrecy 
could conceal the bald fact that Mathews had en- 
gineered an outright invasion of Spanish terri- 
tory that constituted an act of war. Madison real- 
ized that Mathews had gone too far and recalled 
him—but not before persuading Congress in the 
spring of 1812 to annex West Florida, that area 
lying between the Mississippi and Perdido 
rivers, and incorporate it into the Territory of 
Mississippi. The president then washed _ his 
hands of the East Florida affair, just as Mathews 
prepared to storm St. Augustine. 

Events outside the United States finally res- 
cued Madison from his discomfiting position. 
He confessed in early April 1813 of knowing no 
way to defend Mathews’s actions in Florida. To 
Jefferson, the president moaned that Mathews 
had put the country in “a most distressing 
dilemma.” But this dilemma quickly disap- 
peared. War had broken out with Britain almost 
a year before, making it too risky to return East 
Florida to Spain. Defying congressional opposi- 
tion, Madison sent U.S. soldiers to support the 
patriots still in control. The secretary of state, 
now Monroe, admitted afterward that the revo- 
lution in East Florida had embarrassed the 
United States, and yet the administration could 
not return the territory to Spain because of the 
growing crisis with England. 

After war had begun with Britain in 1812, 
Congress empowered the president to seize all of 
East Florida, and in West Florida General James 
Wilkinson took Mobile in April 1813. The fol- 
lowing year Andrew Jackson secured the town 
against the British and attacked the Spanish fort 
at Pensacola because it had served as Britain’s 
base of operations. Spain demanded reparations 
for these acts and for the fact that Americans 


were opening ports owned by its rebellious New 
World colonies to privateers. By the time the war 
ended in December 1814, the United States con- 
trolled all of West Florida east to the Perdido 
River, although it agreed to return East Florida 
to Spain. The prognosis had changed, however: 
The government in Madrid recognized that the 
war and ongoing insurrections in its Latin Amer- 
ican colonies made it impossible to hold on to 
East Florida. The time had come to sell—if 
Spain could secure a satisfactory boundary be- 
tween Louisiana and New Spain (Mexico). 

The Floridas were in such disarray after the 
War of 1812 that they were virtually uncontrol- 
lable by the Spanish governors in Pensacola and 
St. Augustine. Amelia Island remained a port of 
call for slave smugglers, adventurers, and pi- 
rates, who fitted the Indians with arms. When In- 
dians from East Florida swarmed over U.S. sur- 
veyors near the Georgia border and renegades on 
Amelia Island defiantly asserted that East 
Florida belong to Mexico, President Monroe or- 
dered the island seized in 1817 on the basis of 
the no-transfer idea contained in the secret con- 
gressional resolution of January 1811. Other 
problems were developing. Creek Indians who 
survived Jackson’s military expedition in 1814 
had joined the Seminoles in the Floridas. Sup- 
plied by British merchants in East Florida, they 
and about 800 escaped slaves and a few white 
outlaws in the northern part of the province ha- 
bitually raided American settlements, disrupting 
expansion into Georgia and Mississippi. The 
United States had to have order in East Florida, 
and it wanted Louisiana’s borders set at the Per- 
dido River to the east (incorporating West 
Florida) and the Rio Grande to the west. These 
were extreme claims, but Americans defended 
them on the basis of the vague boundary provi- 
sions of the Louisiana Treaty of 1803 and on 
Spain’s inability to control the Floridas in accor- 
dance with Pinckney’s treaty of 1795. 

U.S. negotiations with Spain began in 1817, 
when Secretary of State Adams met with the 
Spanish minister in Washington, Don Luis de 


Onis. Adams was realistic and brilliant, a hard- 
headed diplomat whose objectives were to rid 
the hemisphere of Old World colonialism, 
spread U.S. republicanism over North America, 
and safeguard the nation’s security. He must 
have recognized some of his own qualities in his 
talented adversary, for he observed the following 
of Onis: 


[He is] cold, calculating, wily, always command- 
ing his own temper, proud because he is a 
Spaniard, but supple and cunning, accommodating 
the tone of his pretensions precisely to the degree 
of endurance of his opponent, bold and overbear- 
ing to the utmost extent to which it is tolerated, 
careless of what he asserts and how grossly it is 
proved to be unfounded. . . . He is laborious, vigi- 
lant, and ever attentive to his duties; a man of busi- 
ness and of the world. 


The negotiations took place against a back- 
ground of strong U.S. hostility toward Spanish 
colonialism and calls for accepting the newly 
independent states of Latin America into the 
world community. Adams resisted pressure from 
Henry Clay to grant de facto recognition to 
Spain’s rebellious New World colonies, because 
he feared that such a move would insult Spain 
and abort the Florida talks. Adams noted two es- 
sential prerequisites to extending recognition to 
new states. First and foremost, the likelihood of 
Spain’s regaining its possessions had to be ab- 
solutely remote. Second, these governments 
must conform to standards of international be- 
havior. Adams knew that a delayed recognition 
could hurt U.S. commercial interests in Latin 
America and open the door to Britain; yet he re- 
alized that a hasty decision could cause war with 
Spain and arouse help for the Old World empire 
from antidemocratic European states also having 
commercial designs on Latin America. Recogni- 
tion issues had caused war in other instances— 
as the French experience had shown in the 
1770s. Adams probably agreed with his father, 
who remarked to him in 1818 that the South 
American peoples “will be independent, no 
doubt, but will they be free? General Ignorance 
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can never be free, and the Roman Religion is in- 
compatible with a free government.” 

Growing American sympathy for the strug- 
gling Latin Americans finally forced the Monroe 
administration to deal with the matter. Mer- 
chants from the United States carried copies of 
the Declaration of Independence and Constitu- 
tion to the rebellious states and extolled the 
virtues of freedom. Clay’s theatrical oratory on 
behalf of South America was difficult to coun- 
teract. “We behold there,” he proclaimed on the 
House floor, “a spectacle still more interesting 
and sublime—the glorious spectacle of eighteen 
millions of people, struggling to burst their 
chains and to be free.” Congressional passage of 
the Neutrality Act of 1817 and 1818 failed to 
dissuade filibustering (private adventuring) and 
privateering out of New Orleans and Baltimore. 
But in late March of 1818, the Monroe adminis- 
tration won an important battle when Congress 
overwhelmingly turned down a resolution for 
recognition of Spain’s colonies, supported by 
westerners hostile to Spain. 

Discussions with Onis nonetheless dragged 
on. Adams called for the cession of East Florida 
on the ground that Spanish officials had not 
stopped the Indian raids into U.S. territory as 
Pinckney’s treaty had required. He also criti- 
cized Spain for failing to return runaway slaves 
and for aiding Britain in the War of 1812. In the 
spirit of a good bargainer, Onis countered by 
demanding that in exchange for East Florida, 
the United States must agree to a boundary at 
the Mississippi River (thereby negating the 
Louisiana Purchase), cancel all damage claims 
against Spain, and guarantee no interference in 
the revolts in Latin America. Adams responded 
with an equally unrealistic territorial proposal 
that called for the Rio Grande as the western 
boundary of Louisiana. After lodging their ex- 
treme demands, the two men took only the 
slightest turn toward compromise when Adams 
agreed to move the line northward to the Col- 
orado River midway into Texas. Onis had no 
choice but to retreat from his earlier insistence 
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on the Mississippi River as the western bound- 
ary: The state of Louisiana was already part of 
the Union. Even then, however, Onis called for a 
boundary that cut through Louisiana. Miles of 
contested territory still lay between, and neither 
man seemed willing to surrender anything more. 
In the meantime the Spanish minister vainly 
tried to secure a favorable settlement by seeking 
mediation from his British ally. Onis warned 
Britain that if the European powers did not 
band together, the United States might take all 
of the Western Hemisphere. But in London 
Castlereagh rigidly held to his stance expressed 
two months before: Spain should give up East 
Florida in exchange for the best boundary possi- 
ble between Louisiana and Mexico. He would 
consider mediation only if the United States also 
made the request, but he doubted (and correctly 
so) that such a request would transpire. Adams 
told Onis that the United States rigidly opposed 
any involvement in Europe’s political swirls. 
The Adams-Onis talks might have remained 
deadlocked had it not been for the dramatic en- 
trance of General Andrew Jackson. The day af- 
ter Christmas in 1817, President Monroe sent the 
Tennessean to resolve the Seminole Indian prob- 
lem in East Florida. Jackson had authorization to 
cross the international border if necessary, but he 
was to stay clear of Spanish forts. He later 
claimed to have anticipated the president’s re- 
quest. On January 6, 1818, before Jackson’s 
orders arrived in Nashville, he wrote Monroe, 
“The whole of East Florida [should be] 
seized . . . and this can be done without impli- 
cating the Government. Let it be signified to me 
through any channel . . . that the possession of 
the Floridas would be desirable . . . and in sixty 
days it will be accomplished.” All he needed was 
some sign of approval from the White House. 
In mid-February 1818, Jackson asserted, that 
sign came while he and a little more than a thou- 
sand men under his command were encamped 
along the Big Creek River in Georgia. His long- 
time friend, Representative John Rhea of Ten- 


nessee, wrote him a letter that the general later 
claimed had contained tacit approval from Pres- 
ident Monroe to invade East Florida and settle 
the Indian problem—even if that meant seizing 
Spanish towns. Jackson declared that Monroe 
and Secretary of War John C. Calhoun approved 
the idea, despite their later denials. No evidence 
exists, because Jackson asserted that he burned 
the letter—if there was one—at Monroe’s re- 
quest. Rhea was confused. The elderly man later 
wondered if he had written the letter. By 1818 he 
admitted to writing a letter that could have left 
the impression that the government wanted Jack- 
son to take East Florida. 

The truth probably lies somewhere between. 
The president had condoned this type of activity 
twice before: while secretary of state during the 
abortive East Florida affair of 1811, and as sec- 
retary of war when Jackson conducted military 
operations in Pensacola and West Florida during 
the War of 1812. Now, Monroe surely recog- 
nized the possibilities of trouble in sending the 
fiery general near a trouble spot inhabited by In- 
dians and Spaniards he loved to hate. Jackson’s 
hot-blooded and frontiersman character did not 
encourage him to observe diplomatic niceties in 
matters injurious to national honor. Nor did his 
past dealings with Indians or Spaniards (or any- 
one else who got in his way) suggest that he 
would use anything but brute force in achieving 
his aims. Monroe must have realized that Jack- 
son would take care of the Indian and Spanish 
menace in his own fashion. And, like his prede- 
cessor Madison in dealing with the Floridas, 
Monroe left the way open to disavow any action 
by his general that went askew. The timing of 
Jackson’s expedition was opportune, because 
numerous Spanish forces had moved to South 
America to put down the insurrections. Jackson 
assumed his mission was to take East Florida, 
and President Monroe never told him to stay out 
of the Spanish province. Each man knew what 
the other wanted without having to say it. In- 
deed, Monroe’s very silence signified approval. 


The implications were enormous: The president 
and the general were preparing for war without 
consulting Congress. 

In March 1818 Jackson’s forces, now num- 
bering 3000 troops and 2000 Indian_ allies, 
marched into East Florida and within two 
months brought the United States to the edge of 
war with both Spain and England. His men be- 
came enraged at finding fifty recently cut scalps 
of U.S. settlers, all mounted on a pole in a small 
town’s public square, and they occupied the 
greatly outmanned Spanish garrison at St. Marks 
in early April. They then replaced the Spanish 
flag with the Stars and Stripes, burned a nearby 
Indian village, executed two Indian prophets, 
and captured a seventy-year-old Scottish mer- 
chant named Alexander Arbuthnot, who had 
warned the Seminoles of Jackson’s coming and 
was accused of selling them arms. In an Indian 
camp latef on, Jackson’s forces seized an Eng- 
lish lieutenant suspended from the marines, 
Robert Ambrister, and charged him also with 
conspiring with the Indians. A quick court mar- 
tial in St. Marks found both British subjects 
guilty and sentenced them to death. Uncertainty 
remains about whether Arbuthnot was involved 
in a dishonest trade, but Jackson ordered both 
men executed on the spot. 

Jackson then headed toward Spanish head- 
quarters at Pensacola, where he believed the 
governor was guilty of helping the Indians. On 
May 28, 1818, he took the town and fort, and the 
next day he confiscated the archives, appointed a 
U.S. officer as military and civil governor, and 
activated U.S. revenue laws in East Florida. On 
May 30 Jackson began the return to Tennessee, 
perhaps only partly satisfied because he had not 
taken St. Augustine and openly regretful that he 
had not hanged the Spanish governor. But he 
confidently assured the White House that after 
recovering from poor health resulting from the 
expedition, he would, with additional troops and 
a single ship, deliver St. Augustine to the United 
States and then rid Cuba of the Spanish. 
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Jackson’s spectacular actions in East Florida 
caused an international crisis. The Spanish min- 
ister in Washington was livid. When news of 
Jackson’s deeds arrived in April and May, Onis 
was at his summer retreat in Pennsylvania, but 
he returned to the capital early in the morning to 
interrupt Adams’s Bible study and demand repa- 
rations and punishment for Jackson’s conduct. 
The secretary coldly responded that he could 
make no reply until the president returned from 
his farm and could study the matter. But Onis 
was well aware of Britain’s angry reaction to the 
executions of two of its subjects and now felt 
confident of British support against the United 
States in the Florida negotiations. Several times 
during the following week the two diplomats 
met in this heated atmosphere, Adams inter- 
spersing these bitter encounters with equally 
tense and almost daily meetings with the presi- 
dent and his cabinet. Secretary of War Calhoun 
led a scathing attack on Jackson. Furious that the 
general had circumvented his authority in seek- 
ing Monroe’s approval to take East Florida, Cal- 
houn demanded a court-martial. He even sug- 
gested that Jackson had acted on behalf of 
friends interested in Florida land schemes. 

Only Adams defended Jackson in the cabinet. 
The general’s report to Calhoun contained state- 
ments that Adams found easy to accept. “I 
hope,” Jackson wrote in florid frontier language, 
“the execution of these two unprincipled villains 
will prove an awful example to the world, and 
convince the Government of Great Britain, as 
well as her subjects, that certain, though slow 
retribution awaits those unchristian wretches 
who, by false promises, delude and excite an In- 
dian tribe to all the horrid deeds of savage war.” 
Adams insisted that the Florida assault was an 
act of self-defense against the chaos that had 
spilled over the border and into the United 
States; Jackson was correct in urging the United 
States to occupy all areas down to the thirty- 
first parallel. Indeed, the Spanish governor of 
East Florida and the commander at St. Marks 
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deserved punishment for permitting the disorder 
to exist and spread into U.S. territory. Adams 
reluctantly agreed that the United States should 
return Pensacola, but he believed that St. Marks 
should remain in U.S. hands as leverage for 
forcing the Spanish to establish control over the 
Indians. Self-defense, he told his cabinet col- 
leagues, was part of the “common sense of 
mankind.” 

Adams made clear the administration’s posi- 
tion to Spain. In one of his many discussions 
with Onis, the secretary indignantly declared 
that “we could not suffer our women and chil- 
dren on the frontiers to be butchered by savages, 
out of complaisance to the jurisdiction which the 
King of Spain’s officers avowed themselves un- 
able to maintaining against those same savages.” 
In his argument, later sent to Madrid, Adams 
charged that East Florida was “a derelict, open to 
the occupancy of every enemy, civilized or sav- 
age, of the United States, and serving no other 
earthly purpose than as a post of annoyance to 
them.” The Spanish had a choice: either meet 
their international obligations, or cede the 
province to the United States. 

President Monroe only appeared indecisive, 
because he actually recognized the opportunity 
to secure his nation’s southern flank and was not 
above falsifying the record to justify Jackson’s 
behavior. The Indian raids were a symptom of 
the real disease: the Spanish presence in the 
Floridas. The episode must not lead to war, 
he knew, but the fact was that Jackson had 
brought attention to a long-festering problem 
that needed immediate resolution—and in the 
United States’s favor. The president’s sole reser- 
vation pertained to the manner in which Jackson 
carried out the assignment. Monroe said nothing 
about its results. He thought the posts should re- 
vert to Spain, and yet he was attracted by the 
prospect of taking both Floridas if his adminis- 
tration could escape the stain of aggression by 
persuasively pleading Adams’s case for self- 
defense. He wrote Jackson that the U.S. stand 
would be defensible if he as president could 


show that the invasion stemmed directly from 
Spanish violations of U.S. rights. If Jackson ap- 
proved, Monroe offered to alter documentation 
of the matter: 


You must aid in procuring the documents neces- 
sary for this purpose. Those you sent . . . do not, I 
am satisfied, do justice to the cause. . . . Your let- 
ters to the [War] Department were written in haste, 
under the pressure of fatigue. . . . If you think 
proper to authorize the secretary or myself to cor- 
rect those passages it will be done with care. 


Jackson refused the president’s proposal. 

In the meantime, while Americans hailed 
Jackson as a hero, Henry Clay, who was con- 
cerned about the Tennessean’s burgeoning 
chances for the presidency, secured a congres- 
sional resolution of censure. Horseshoe Bend, 
New Orleans, and now East Florida—the possi- 
bilities seemed limitless as to what this crude 
and yet colorful American frontier Indian fighter 
would do. Tammany Hall in New York passed a 
resolution of praise, and Philadelphia and other 
cities wildly cheered him. Clay led a congres- 
sional inquiry into Jackson’s conduct that ham- 
mered on for three weeks. He also delivered an 
impassioned three-day speech before a packed 
House of Representatives in support of several 
resolutions chastising Jackson for the invasion 
and for executions of the British subjects and In- 
dian religious leaders. “Spare them their 
prophets!” he dramatically and half-mockingly 
declared on behalf of the Indians. Even Rome 
respected the “altars and the gods of those whom 
she subjugated.” Those great nations of the 
past—Greece and Rome—fell because “some 
daring military chieftain” extinguished their lib- 
erties. Such a calamity could happen to the 
United States of America, because “Greece had 
fallen, Caesar passed the Rubicon.” 

Jackson swore to “defeat these hellish machi- 
nations.” To friends in the west, he wrote of 
Clay, “You will see him skinned here, and I hope 
you will roast him in the West.” Stories circu- 
lated, perhaps started by Jackson’s rabid follow- 


ers, that he would cut off the ears of anyone who 
supported a Senate move for censure. Although 
some senators scoffed, others noticeably kept 
their weapons upon entering the chambers to de- 
bate the measure. 

In February 1819 Congress decided against 
censuring Jackson for his conduct. But in vindi- 
cating his actions, it virtually admitted to having 
no control over him. Monroe had earlier assured 
that body that if Jackson entered Spanish terri- 
tory he would not seize Spanish forts. When the 
general did so, both the president and Congress 
looked the other way. 

Monroe’s decision about the Florida episode 
hinged more on the reaction in Britain than on 
popular opinion in the United States. The initial 
response in Britain was an angry demand for an 
apology and reparations for the executions of its 
subjects. The U.S. minister in London, Richard 
Rush, warned that the atmosphere was explo- 
sive, and Foreign Secretary Castlereagh believed 
that Parliament and the British people were in 
such an ugly mood that “war might have been 
produced by holding up a finger.” But ameliora- 
tive factors were also evident. Castlereagh stud- 
ied the evidence and agreed with the United 
States that Arbuthnot and Ambrister had been 
engaged in illegal gunrunning and deserved no 
government protection. He was also preoccupied 
with preserving the peace in Europe and estab- 
lishing closer economic ties with the United 
States. Indeed, good Anglo-American relations 
were so imperative to the ministry in London 
that the long controversy over the Floridas had 
not disturbed the ongoing negotiations and rati- 
fication of the Convention of 1818 with the 
United States. Castlereagh would not interfere 
on behalf of the two men, and Britain would not 
support Spain. 

Castlereagh’s assurances and the popularity 
of Jackson in the United States eased the presi- 
dent’s position. Monroe instructed his secretary 
of state to reject Spain’s protests. Adams pre- 
pared a long paper and attached several docu- 
ments justifying Jackson’s actions as_ self- 
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defense. The secretary intended to argue that 
Spain’s failure to keep its house in order had 
forced the United States to take corrective 
action. 

Adams reopened negotiations with Onis in 
October 1818. He first assured the Spanish min- 
ister that the United States would return both 
Pensacola and St. Marks to Spain. Then Adams 
announced an ultimatum: Maintain order in the 
Floridas, or cede them to the United States. The 
atrocities committed by the Indians justified 
Jackson’s decision to execute both English- 
men—even without a trial, had he chosen to do 
so. Adams shocked Onis by demanding punish- 
ment of the Spanish officer responsible for the 
chaos in East Florida and compensation for the 
expenses of Jackson’s expedition. If the United 
States did not receive satisfaction, Adams 
seemed to imply, Jackson (whom the Spanish 
bitingly referred to as “caudillo” and “the 
Napoleon of the woods”’) could ride again. Onis 
had no effective rejoinder: His government 
stood alone and had already instructed him to 
give up both Floridas. After four months of hag- 
gling over the Louisiana boundary, Monroe in- 
structed Adams to settle on the Sabine River, 
thereby dropping claims to Texas and allowing 
angry westerners to tag the secretary with blame. 
Spain could not go to war without British sup- 
port, and it had to concentrate on putting down 
the ongoing insurrections in Latin America. The 
Spanish found it wiser to pull out with grace— 
and perhaps with money—than to lose every- 
thing in dishonor. 

In Washington on February 22, 1819, the sec- 
retary of state signed the Adams-Onis Treaty, or 
what many would call the Transcontinental 
Treaty. The negotiators worded the transfer of 
the Floridas in a manner designed to satisfy each 
party’s argument over whether the area west of 
the Perdido River had been part of the Louisiana 
Purchase of 1803. The United States received 
“all the territories which belong to him [king of 
Spain], situated to the eastward of the Missis- 
sippi, known by the name of East and West 
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Florida.” Further, the United States gave up its 
shadowy claims to Texas based on the Louisiana 
Treaty, and Spain did the same with equally 
questionable claims to Oregon. Although the 
area beyond the Rocky Mountains was not an is- 
sue in 1819, Adams recognized the opportunity 
to solidify his country’s argument for the Far 
West by removing Spain as a competitor. He had 
mentioned the forty-second parallel as a bound- 
ary in the course of a conversation with Onis the 
previous July. Now the two men drew the border 
in steplike fashion northwest from the mouth of 
the Sabine River in Louisiana until it reached the 
forty-second parallel near the Rockies and fol- 
lowed that line due west to the Pacific. No ex- 
changes of money took place. Each side dropped 
damage claims against the other, and the United 
States agreed to assume its citizens’ claims 
against the Spanish toa maximum of $5 million. 

The treaty was a major stride toward Adams’s 
goal of acquiring the Columbia River Basin and 
building a continental United States with secure 
borders. His diary entry for the day of the treaty 
signing recorded his intense satisfaction: “The 
acknowledgement of a definite line of boundary 
to the South Sea [Pacific Ocean] forms a great 
epocha in our history. The first proposal of it in 
this negotiation was my own, and I trust it is now 
secured beyond the reach of revocation.” He 
joyously continued that “it was, perhaps, the 
most important day of my life.” Adams attrib- 
uted the triumph to “the work of an intelligent 
and all-embracing cause.” 

Adams came under great criticism for not ac- 
quiring Texas in the negotiations, but the fact is 
that the slavery question precluded any demand 
for that huge area at this time. Unknown to 
Adams, Onis had received directives from 
Madrid to drop claims to Texas by retreating 
from the Sabine River as the boundary of 
Louisiana, but Monroe and his cabinet consid- 
ered the Floridas vital and did not push for the 
additional southern territory. Not only did they 
and many southerners fear that a call for Texas 
might hurt the Florida negotiations, but they 
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feared it could lead to serious political repercus- 
sions over slavery. Coincidental with these talks, 
a bitter debate was under way in Congress over 
the admission of Missouri into the Union as a 
slave state; its entry would upset the delicate bal- 
ance between free and slave states in the Senate. 
A national debate over slavery could also un- 
ravel the tenuous north-south alliance within 
Monroe’s Republican party. Texas was poten- 
tially too dangerous an issue. It remained in 
Spanish hands, although Onis tied it to Mexico. 
When Mexico won independence in 1821, it 
claimed Texas as part of the new republic. 

Problems in Spain caused a two-year delay in 
ratification of the treaty. The U.S. Senate unani- 
mously approved the treaty in its original in- 
stance on February 24, 1819, despite criticism 
from Clay and other western members of Con- 
gress for the administration’s failure to acquire 
Texas. President Monroe ratified it the next day. 
In the meantime, however, some officials in 
Madrid believed that Onis had not received fair 
compensation for the great amount of land con- 
ceded. Others were worried about the absence of 
U.S. guarantees to enforce neutrality laws and 
about U.S. interest in recognizing the Latin 
American insurgents. Jackson spoke for more 
than a few Americans upset over Spain’s delays 
when he recommended that the United States 
use “the mouth of the cannon” to close the deal. 
In 1820 an uprising in Spain forced King Ferdi- 
nand VII to accept a liberal constitution, which 
further slowed ratification by requiring legisla- 
tive approval of treaties. 

The United States was also having second 
thoughts—and for good reason. A dispute had 
broken out over land grants in East Florida 
awarded by the king on the very day before the 
date set in the treaty for the termination of such 
acts (January 24, 1818). Onis had cleverly out- 
maneuvered Adams in the negotiations. If vali- 
dated, the grants would have denied U.S. owner- 
ship to all of East Florida except the east coast. 

Spain, however had to capitulate: The United 
States might simply seize the entire area in 
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question, including Texas, and grant recognition 
to all the colonies claiming independence. 
These fears were justified. Monroe had already 
assured Adams that Congress would approve 
taking the Floridas and Texas if Spain did not 
revoke the royal charters and accept the treaty. 
These drastic measures proved unnecessary. 
The government in Madrid canceled the grants, 
and the king ratified the treaty on October 24, 
1820. Since the six-month time limit for ratifi- 
cation had expired, the Senate had to vote again 
on the treaty, and this time the senators ap- 
proved it with four westerners dissenting on the 
basis of Clay’s cry that “Texas was worth ten 
Floridas.” On February 22, 1821, two years af- 
ter the original signatures in Washington, the 
two countries exchanged ratifications, and the 
Adams-Onis Treaty went into effect. 

A little over a year later, in 1822, President 
Monroe aroused widespread public approval 
when he recommended that the United States 
extend recognition to the new republics in Latin 
America. The temptation to do so had come in 
June 1821, when Simon Bolivar’s forces broke 
Spain’s hold on Colombia and Venezuela, but 
Monroe had remained cautious. After more 
delay he made his move. He assured Congress 
in March 1822 that the probability of Spain’s 
reestablishing control over its colonies was 
“most remote.” In two months Congress ap- 
proved Monroe’s proposal and authorized 
$100,000 to send missions to the newly inde- 
pendent nations in Latin America. 

Was the move justified? U.S. acquisition of 
the Floridas in 1821 had released that issue as a 
hostage in regard to recognition and permitted 
the government in Washington to act primarily 
out of self-interest. The ideals of liberty pro- 
pounded by the rebels of Latin America drew a 
considerable following inside the United States, 
but the markets of these newly liberated colonies 
were of even greater importance to U.S. in- 
vestors worried about the expanding economic 
interests of England. In defense of the United 
States, international law contained no specific 


guidelines regarding how long a nation must 
wait to grant recognition to new states. The de- 
cision to do so was (and is) a pure judgment call 
based on that nation’s determinations about 
whether the rebellious colonies had successfully 
thrown off the mother country and were, in fact, 
independent. The United States waited more 
than a year after the Adams-Onis Treaty to ex- 
tend recognition. Spain’s failure to restore con- 
trol afterward proved U.S. actions correct. 

The Adams-Onis Treaty has taken its rightful 
place as an outstanding achievement in U.S. 
diplomacy and a tremendous boost to the quest 
for continental security. At virtually no cost, the 
secretary of state had rounded out the southeast- 
ern borders of the United States, drawn the west- 
ern boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, and im- 
proved his nation’s chances for acquiring the 
Pacific Northwest by reducing its number of ri- 
val claimants to one—Britain. U.S. forces estab- 
lished order on the border between Georgia and 
East Florida; the people of Mississippi and Al- 
abama were guaranteed access to the Gulf; and 
the cotton industry continued its epochal spread 
into the rich bottomlands. Further, Adams had 
raised an issue that had the potential to justify 
additional land acquisitions: whether a nation 
had the right under self-defense to launch a pre- 
emptive strike when a desperate situation existed 
and no other recourse seemed available. The pat- 
tern of U.S. expansionism exemplified by Pinck- 
ney’s treaty, the Louisiana Purchase, and now 
the Adams-Onis Treaty suggested that national 
interest in Texas and Oregon would not dimin- 
ish. The only question was which issue would 
surface first. 


MONROE DOCTRINE 


The Monroe Doctrine of 1823 rivals the Adams- 
Onis Treaty in promoting expansionism, be- 
cause it encouraged the acquisition of Texas, 
Oregon, and other areas in the transcontinental 
United States. More than any document of the 
time, it expressed the nationalist mood of an 


American people bold and perhaps foolhardy 
enough to warn Europe that the Western Hemi- 
sphere was no longer open for colonization. It 
was the first official declaration of the country’s 
unique character and a manifesto of political 
isolationism built on the natural protection of 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The new idea 
contained in the Monroe Doctrine was that the 
United States assumed the guardianship of the 
Americas. The genius of the document lay in its 
balance between idealistic pronouncements re- 
garding universal principles of right and realis- 
tic maneuvers intended to protect the national 
interest. The Monroe Doctrine left the impres- 
sion that the United States opposed imperialism 
and sympathized with the new republics of 
Latin America, and for those disinterested rea- 
sons it warned Europe to stay out of the New 
World. The reality was that the United States 
did not inelude itself in the restrictions, because 
its objective was territorial and commercial ex- 
pansion in the Americas that would further the 
interests of the United States. In a real sense the 
Monroe Doctrine constituted a formal statement 
of U.S. independence. 

The history of the Monroe Doctrine began 
primarily with the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
which signaled the end of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Czar Alexander I of Russia had suggested the es- 
tablishment of a “Holy Alliance” in September, 
and within two months Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
and Britain renewed the “concert of Europe,” or 
Quadruple Alliance, established the previous 
year. The purpose of the alignment, French For- 
eign Minister Talleyrand declared, was to stamp 
out liberalism and restore monarchical govern- 
ments overturned by constitutional revolutions. 
By 1818 the organization became known as the 
Quintuple Alliance when Bourbon King Louis 
XVIII returned to Paris and France joined the 
others as a keeper of order. 

The Quintuple Alliance, led by Austrian for- 
eign minister Prince Klemens von Metternich, 
prepared to fulfill its central mission when pop- 
ular uprisings led to the establishment of consti- 
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tutional governments in Naples,’ Piedmont, 
Spain, and Portugal. Britain was reluctant to par- 
ticipate. The ministry in London did not favor 
liberal revolutions, but sentiments of this type 
were appearing among its own people, and Lord 
Castlereagh staunchly opposed intervention in 
European affairs because such a move might 
cause war. At the 1823 Congress of Verona in 
Italy, Britain broke with the European powers 
when they decided to send French soldiers to re- 
store King Ferdinand VII of Spain to his precon- 
stitutional authority. Just before the meeting 
Castlereagh, in despair over the crumbling 
peace, committed suicide. His successor in the 
Foreign Office was George Canning, who also 
opposed the decision to return the Spanish 
monarch to full power. 

These events in Europe did not go unnoticed 
by the United States. The recognition question 
in Latin America was fraught with the danger of 
Old World interventionism in Spanish Amer- 
ica—or so Americans feared. Simon Bolivar, 
Francisco de Miranda, José de San Martin, and 
Bernardo O’Higgins had launched a series of 
drives for independence that reached a climax 
when Mexico broke the Spanish bond in 1821. 
In the spring of 1822, as indicated earlier, Pres- 
ident Monroe extended recognition to the new 
republics of Latin America, shortly after the last 
of the Spanish armies had pulled out of the New 
World. Adams and others in Washington sought 
to establish commercial ties with these new 
states before they fell under British control. But 
when France invaded Spain, the Monroe admin- 
istration became alarmed that the French might 
try to restore Spanish rule in Latin America— 
and perhaps march on northward to the United 
States. Indeed, Ferdinand urged his European 
friends to help him regain control over the 
Spanish colonies in the New World. Rumors 
were widespread in the United States by the 
spring of 1823 that an arrangement existed 
whereby France would receive Cuba in ex- 
change for restoring Spain’s empire in Latin 
America. 
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GEORGE CANNING 

British foreign secretary who, to many Americans, epito- 
mized the very worst in arrogance. (Source: National 
Portrait Gallery, London.) 


These stories had a fortuitous effect on Britain. 
When the Latin American rebels threw off the 
mother country, they opened their ports to British 
merchants. The administration in Washington 
could not have known that in late March Canning 
informed his ambassador in Paris that Britain 
would resist any French attempts to return Spain’s 
New World possessions. 

Canning turned to the United States to secure 
either a convention or exchange of notes signi- 
fying Anglo-American opposition to Europe’s 
intervention in Spanish America. In August 1823 
he talked with Richard Rush in London about 
the French troops in Spain, and the U.S. minister 
remarked that he was certain the British would 
not allow the French to do the same in Latin 
America. Four days later, on August 20, Canning 
sent an “unofficial and confidential” note calling 


for a “joint disapprobation” of French interven- 
tion. Mutual interests in Latin America’s inde- 
pendence, he insisted, pointed toward a cooper- 
ative policy. To relieve other nations’ suspicions, 
Britain and the United States should take a pub- 
lic stand against territorial acquisitions. Less 
than a week later he again broached the idea, 
emphasizing that the two nations had an oppor- 
tunity to “produce so unequivocal a good and 
prevent such extensive calamities.” England 
could have enforced this idea without U.S. help, 
but Canning had other objectives. 

The British foreign secretary’s motive was 
self-interest, and Rush knew it. Canning sought 
to rebuild his country’s world influence, hurt 
badly by the French invasion of Spain, and even 
a weak ally like the United States would help re- 
store a balance of power vital to peace. Canning 
also wanted to keep the newly opened markets 
of Latin America from reverting to Spain, and he 
recognized the economic advantages of drawing 
closer to the United States: Its consumers bought 
a sixth of Britain’s exports and might exert pres- 
sure on Congress to reduce tariffs. 

Rush maintained a careful and detached com- 
posure. He would await instructions from Wash- 
ington; but if Canning agreed to extend recogni- 
tion to the new Latin American states, a move 
the United States had sought since 1815, Rush 
would initial a joint declaration that would “not 
remain inactive under an attack upon the inde- 
pendence of those States by the Holy Alliance.” 
Conservatives in England opposed recognition, 
as Rush knew, but he hoped to use Canning’s in- 
terest in a joint policy to secure a concession 
long wanted by the United States. The foreign 
secretary, however, only tentatively offered as- 
surances of recognition. His evasive reply 
caused Rush to forward the issue to President 
Monroe. 

The Monroe administration was divided in re- 
action to Canning’s proposal. The offer was ap- 
pealing, but the bearer was not. Canning was in- 
famous for his anti-American behavior. Had he 


not pushed for harsher maritime restrictions in 
the tumultuous period before 1812? The presi- 
dent asked Jefferson and Madison for advice 
and, surprisingly, both favored acceptance. Jef- 
ferson argued that with British assistance the 
United States could maintain inviolability from 
the Old World. Madison agreed and recom- 
mended that the statement of joint policy en- 
compass a declaration in favor of the ongoing 
Greek revolution against the Turks. The Greeks’ 
drive for freedom had attracted widespread sup- 
port in the United States, and President Monroe 
knew that a pronouncement in their behalf 
would bolster a decision to accept Canning’s in- 
vitation. In early November he told the cabinet 
that he had decided to accept Canning’s offer. 
Adams, however, vigorously protested. 

Adams was a realist and an expansionist who 
distrusted the English and warned of strings at- 
tached to’ any “gift” offered by the nefarious 
Canning. The secretary of state had no difficulty 
convincing his colleagues of Canning’s cold and 
adversarial character. They remembered him 
as the wily diplomat who had angrily recalled 
his minister to the United States, the conciliatory 
David Erskine, in the stormy time before 
the outbreak of war in 1812. Britain wanted 
commercial control of Latin America, Adams 
reminded fellow cabinet members, and the dan- 
ger in Canning’s proposal rested in the self- 
denying joint statement, “We aim not at the pos- 
session of any portion of them [Spanish states] 
ourselves.” A U.S. signature would constitute 
a renunciation of claims to Cuba, Texas, and 
California. 

But fear of European intervention in the New 
World threatened to override Adams’s counsel. 
Restoration of the Spanish monarchy in Mexico 
and all South America horrified Calhoun, who, 
according to Adams’s diary, was “perfectly 
moonstruck” at the prospect. Stories were circu- 
lating in the United States that French ships 
would soon leave for the New World to restore 
the Spanish colonies to the crown. To compound 
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matters, Russia’s minister in Washington, Baron 
Hendrik Tuyll, had informed Adams in mid- 
October that his country would not recognize the 
rebellious colonies in Spanish America and was 
satisfied with U.S. neutrality. This statement 
apparently constituted a warning that Russia 
would support Spanish and French intervention 
in Latin America if the United States joined 
England in a joint declaration of policy. 

After several long discussions Adams finally 
persuaded the president to reject Canning’s of- 
fer. Adams argued against the danger of Euro- 
pean intervention; even if it materialized, the 
United States could rely on the British navy for 
assistance against intruders because Britain had 
too many economic interests in Latin America to 
allow anyone to intervene. A joint policy with 
Britain would do the United States no good. 
Latin Americans would thank the British for pro- 
tection, not the Americans. It was better for the 
United States to act alone, Adams insisted, than 
“to come in as a cockboat in the wake of the 
British man-of-war.” 

Adams found it extremely difficult to put 
down the fear that Russia might intervene in 
Latin American affairs. Russian traders had 
moved steadily down the northwest coast of 
North America after the voyages of Vitus Bering 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. In 1799 
the Russian-American Company received a 
charter granting it sole commercial rights and 
governing control over the Alaskan area south to 
55° north latitude. The company then began a 
string of settlements, and by 1816 it had built a 
trading post above San Francisco Bay in Spanish 
California. These developments at first did not 
concern the government in Washington because 
of its preoccupation with Britain and because of 
the remoteness of the Pacific coast. But in 1821 
the czar issued a ukase (imperial decree) that 
broadened his country’s claims south to the 
fifty-first parallel (thereby including much of 
Oregon) and restricted the waters within about a 
hundred miles of the coast to Russian vessels. 
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The ukase seemed to mark a major step in Rus- 
sian expansion southward into Oregon. To Cal- 
houn and others, the threat lay in the czar’s 
membership in the Quadruple Alliance. Britain 
protested, but the United States acted. 

Adams raised the matter in a discussion with 
the Russian minister in Washington. The United 
States had received a note from the Russian 
Foreign Office praising the European alliance 
and declaring that the czar planned to maintain 
peace—even if such a move meant preserving 
Spain’s control over its colonies, Tuyll point- 
edly told Adams. The secretary of state, how- 
ever, did not believe the Russians would inter- 
vene. He had seen the scope and depth of their 
domestic problems when he served as minister 
in St. Petersburg and now seemed to use his col- 
leagues’ apprehensions over Russia to advance 
an idea he had been considering for some time. 
In July 1823 Adams wrote Tuyll that “we should 
contest the right of Russia to any territorial 
establishment on this continent, and... we 
should assume distinctly the principle that the 
American continents are no longer subjects for 
any new European colonial establishments.” 
Adams then sent instructions containing this 
principle of “noncolonization” to the U.S. min- 
isters in both Russia and England. 

The idea of noncolonization was not new to 
Britain, because more than two years before, in 
January 1821, Adams had stated it in reply to the 
British minister’s question about how far U.S. 
claims went in the Columbia River area. “To all 
the shores of the South Sea [the Pacific], he de- 
clared. When pressed as to whether this affected 
Britain’s holdings in North America, Adams an- 
swered, “No, there the boundary is marked, and 
we have no disposition to encroach upon it. 
Keep what is yours, but leave the rest of this 
continent to us.” The secretary’s dispatch to 
London in 1823 was stronger in tone, signifying 
that he was concerned more about England than 
Russia. 

Adams’s stand on noncolonization was hardly 
defensible, either in practical or theoretical terms. 
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The United States was not strong enough to re- 
sist the European nations if they chose to estab- 
lish colonies in the hemisphere. His associates in 
the cabinet also had doubts about the legal basis 
for such a pronouncement. European govern- 
ments had long followed the practice that no 
country had exclusive claim to unsettled and un- 
explored areas. Adams knew this. In the Con- 
vention of 1818 he admitted to Britain’s joint 
occupation of Oregon, although it is arguable 
that this arrangement did not necessarily involve 
colonization. But in 1824 he would agree to 
Russia’s claim to the area above the 54°40’ line, 
and afterward in the same year he accepted the 
idea of resolving the Oregon boundary contro- 
versy by dividing the area along the forty-ninth 
parallel. 

Perhaps, as some writers have suggested, 
Adams used the Russian matter to win support 
for his bid for the presidency in 1824. The oppo- 
sition had accused him of giving away the west’s 


‘interests by the treaties of 1818 with Britain and 


1819 with Spain. A strong statement against fu- 
ture European colonization in the Americas 
might quiet his critics and rally voters around 
him. This may have been so, but the important 
point is that a strong declaration aimed at Russia 
would also implicitly warn Britain that outside 
interference endangered the U.S. interest. 

Canning had not counted on the possibility of 
the Monroe administration declining his offer. 
To solidify his position he applied pressure on 
the French ambassador in London, Prince Jules 
de Polignac, to give him a memorandum in early 
October renouncing his government’s intentions 
to intervene in the Spanish colonies. Canning 
did not reveal the Polignac memorandum to 
Rush because he wanted to use the fear of Euro- 
pean intervention to secure a U.S. commitment 
against seeking additional territories in the New 
World. 

The question before the government in Wash- 
ington was how to inform other nations of its 
stance toward the Latin American republics. 
Adams wanted to send sternly worded notes to 


each foreign office but found no support in the 
administration. The president suggested includ- 
ing the ideas in his annual message to Congress 
in December. This approach drew approval, and 
Monroe prepared a draft that he brought before 
the cabinet on November 21, 1823. Adams, 
however, disliked its defiant tone and opposed 
the president’s intention to warn the leading Eu- 
ropean powers to stay out of Greece and Spain. 
Adams wanted to make clear that the United 
States would be responsible for the western half 
of the world, and this necessitated mention of 
Russia’s activities along the northwest coast. 
The message should warn against Old World in- 
terference in Latin America while offering as- 
surances that the United States would recipro- 
cate by staying out of European political affairs. 
Monroe gave in, although he remained con- 
vinced that the United States had a mission to 
spread republican principles. He insisted on ex- 
pressing concern for the Greeks, but agreed to 
tone down criticism of French actions in Spain. 
Adams succeeded in making this an “American 
cause” that aimed at achieving national security 
through the establishment of political isolation 
on a hemispheric scale. 

The parts of the president’s December 2 mes- 
sage to Congress that later became known as the 
“Monroe Doctrine” comprised only two pages of 
a total of thirteen and were separated into two 
brief passages by a long section on domestic 
matters. The message emphasized the unique- 
ness of America and the wisdom in political sep- 
aration of the two hemispheres. The ideas 
meshed to form the central principle of political 
isolation: “We owe it, therefore, to candor and to 
the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare that 
we should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

The principle of “noncolonization” associated 
with the Monroe Doctrine was an inseparable el- 
ement of the United States’s warning to Europe 
to stay out of New World political affairs. As 
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pointed out earlier, Adams formulated the non- 
colonization principle in reaction to the Russian 
ukase of 1821. The secretary’s influence was ev- 
ident in the similarity between his note to the 
Russian minister in Washington during the sum- 
mer of 1823 and the president’s declaration to 
Congress that “the American continents, by the 
free and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonization by 
any European powers.” By not specifying Rus- 
sia, this section left the implication that it ap- 
plied to any foreign power—including Britain— 
that might consider intervening in the Americas. 
A corollary of noncolonization was the principle 
of “no transfer” that had risen in the congres- 
sional resolution over Florida in 1811: No 
changes could occur in the political control of 
colonies, and once a state became free, it re- 
mained so. 

Monroe’s message contained a related assur- 
ance that some have called the “hands-off” prin- 
ciple: 


With the existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European power we have not interfered and shall 
not interfere. But with the Governments who have 
declared their independence . . . we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their des- 
tiny, by any European power in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion toward the United States. 


A few months before the congressional mes- 
sage, Adams received word of Britain’s interest 
in securing Cuba from Spain, and he immedi- 
ately informed the governments of Madrid and 
Havana that the United States opposed a transfer 
of ownership. His central argument was that a 
Cuba independent from Spain would attach itself 
naturally to North America; his chief fear was 
England. 

The other side of the Monroe Doctrine—the 
attempted guid pro quo—was the principle of 
abstention, or the guarantee of noninterference 
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in Old World political affairs. The president 
drew upon Washington’s Farewell Address in 
stating that “in the wars of the European powers 
in matters relating to themselves we have never 
taken any part, nor does it comport with our pol- 
icy to do so.” This was weak leverage, of course, 
because European powers were not concerned 
about U.S. interference in their affairs. The 
Monroe administration realized this: It left the 
way open for accepting Canning’s proposed 
joint declaration against the Quadruple Alliance 
as soon as the state department could work out a 
suitable arrangement. 

The Monroe Doctrine was a well-calculated 
bluff. The European governments had problems 
of their own and were unlikely to intervene in 
the Americas. The only teeth in the pronounce- 
ment was an implied U.S. alliance with England 
that rested on mutual interest in Latin American 
trade. A weak United States had to risk the en- 
trapments of seeking British help, but it was cor- 
rect in doing so without entering any type of for- 
mal arrangement. The new republics of Latin 
America tried to band together against outside 
interference, while the European states decided 
to build commercial and banking ties without 
trying to establish political control over the ter- 
ritories. Fortunately for the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the European governments were more 
interested in Asia and other matters than in chal- 
lenging the claims made by the Monroe admin- 
istration. These developments furnished time for 
the United States to mature to the point that it 
could actually defend its far-reaching assertions 
of 1823. 

Latin Americans at first welcomed Monroe’s 
declaration as a guarantee of U.S. protection 
against the Old World, but they quickly realized 
that deeds did not necessarily follow words. Var- 
ious liberal thinkers in Latin America approved 
the message, and five of the new states—Ar- 
gentinay Brazil, Chile, Colombia, and Mexico— 
asked the government in Washington for treaties 
of alliance or assurances of aid should the Euro- 


pean countries intervene. Adams turned them 
down with the admission that the United States 
would use force only with the help of England. 
He explained to the representative of Colombia, 
“The United States could not undertake resis- 
tance to them by force of arms, without a previ- 
ous understanding with those European powers 
whose interests and whose principles would se- 
cure from them an active and efficient coopera- 
tion in the cause.” 

Bolivar was skeptical about the president’s de- 
claration and recognized that the United States 
had acted only in self-interest. At the Congress of 
Panama, which he called in 1826 to arrange a 
common regional defense against Spain, the 
United States received only a belated invitation. 
Because of isolationist sentiment and political 
difficulties at home, the U.S. Congress so de- 
layed its response that one delegate died before 
he could leave for the conference and the other 
arrived after it had adjourned. The Monroe Doc- 
trine proved disillusioning to Latin Americans 
looking to the United States for assistance. 

The Old World was hostile to the president’s 
message because the United States had taken 
credit for preventing something that never would 
have materialized. Members of the Quadruple 
Alliance criticized the pronouncement as “arro- 
gant” and “blustering.” Metternich called it an 
“indecent declaration” that cast “blame and scorn 
on the institutions of Europe most worthy of re- 
spect,” and Czar Alexander claimed it “enunci- 
ates views and pretensions so exaggerated, estab- 
lishes principles so contrary to the rights of the 
European powers, that it merits only the most 
profound contempt.” 

Yet the United States could not have known 
that no member of the alliance seriously consid- 
ered forcible intervention in Spanish America. 
The Monroe administration did not learn) of 
France’s noninterference guarantees in the Poli- 
gnac memorandum until Canning revealed them 
to Rush almost two weeks after the president’s 
message to Congress. The two powers most 


likely to intervene in Latin America—France 
and Russia—were not willing to do so. Canning 
had warned France against such action weeks be- 
fore the president’s message, and Russia was re- 
strained by domestic and foreign problems. The 
Monroe Doctrine probably had little effect on the 
czar’s decisions in 1824 to approve a treaty with 
the United States that withdrew Russia’s claims in 
the northwest to the 54°40’ line, the present 
southern boundary of Alaska. The president’s ac- 
tion did not deter the other European powers; they 
had already decided not to intervene. 

The Monroe Doctrine constituted an implicit 
warning to Britain to stay out of New World po- 
litical affairs. This was not clear at first, because 
both the British public and Canning thought the 
Monroe administration supported Latin Ameri- 
can independence and hence open markets. The 
Times of London noted the similar interests of the 
United States and England and spoke of grand 
cooperative ventures in Latin America. Then the 
truth sank in. Canning recognized that the mes- 
sage could push the newly liberated Latin Amer- 
icans into the U.S. camp and hurt British com- 
mercial interests. What is more, the United States 
received praise for what he had accomplished 
with the Polignac memorandum. Further, he re- 
alized that the noncolonization principle applied 
to his country as well as Russia and feared that 
the Monroe administration had designs on Cuba. 

To counteract pro-American feeling in Latin 
America, Canning circulated copies of the Poli- 
gnac memorandum in the capitals of Latin Amer- 
ican nations, which informed them that Britain 
had held off the Quadruple Alliance. This effort 
in the spring of 1824 apparently convinced those 
already suspicious of America’s objectives, but it 
was not enough to salvage Canning’s political 
standing at home. In December he boasted to 
Parliament, “I resolved that if France had Spain, 
it should not be Spain ‘with the Indies.’ I called 
the New World into existence to redress the 
balance of the Old.” But Canning’s attempt to 
undermine U.S. prestige in Latin America could 
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not change the fact that the United States had 
outmaneuvered him. He must have seethed with 
anger at the caustic remark made by his enemy 
Lord Charles Grey: “Canning will have the glory 
of following in the wake of the President of the 
United States.” 

The Monroe Doctrine reflected the belief of 
the president and his secretary of state in na- 
tional unity, although the document had no legal 
sanction in the United States and no standing in 
the international community. Once Monroe re- 
jected Canning’s offer, he and Adams put to- 
gether a monumental paper that satisfied the var- 
ious sectional and economic divisions in the 
United States by leaving room for U.S. territor- 
ial and commercial expansion southward and 
westward. They realized that domestic politics 
were inseparable from foreign policy and formu- 
lated a broadly based statement of policy that 
any successor to the Oval Office could support. 
The Republican party, an alliance of planters and 
merchants, could not quarrel with a policy that 
called for territorial expansion into the north- 
west and south at the same time it advocated the 
New England merchants’ goal of open markets 
in Latin America. Monroe and Adams knew 
their nation was vulnerable militarily and tried to 
turn the European powers against one another. 
This tactic would give the United States time to 
build an economic and military power base that 
the Old World would respect. They could not ac- 
complish this objective with empty threats, but 
they did take advantage of the European powers’ 
distrust of one another to promote an idea in- 
tended to safeguard U.S. security. 


CONSEQUENCES OF MONROE’S 
DIPLOMACY 


The diplomatic achievements of the Monroe- 
Adams era included dramatically improved rela- 
tions with Britain, the construction of a trans- 
continental boundary that yielded the Floridas 
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declaration ee eee 
in the New World—all important contributions 
fo the young nation’s quest for security. The 
climatic event was the Monroe Doctrine, even 
though it lay dormant for more than two 


decades, when Americans resurrected it to jus- 
tify the wave of expansion west known as “man- 


ifest destiny.” In the years between, the United 
States did not protest several French ventures in 
Latin America, nor_did it dispute Britain’s an- 
nexation of the Falkland Islands or its decision 
to broaden the borders of British Honduras. Dur- 
ing the problems over Oregon and California in 
the 1840s, President James K. Polk stated what 
became known as the Polk Corollary of the 
Monroe Doctrine when in his first annual ad- 


Se 
dress to Congress he announced opposition to 
new European colonization in North America. 


The following decade, the Monroe Doctrine re- 


ceived its name. Then, during the Civil War, the 


administration in Washington referred to the 


principles of the Monroe Doctrine in opposing ~» 


Fr intervention in Mexico. Not until 1895 
did a president, Grover Cleveland, again identify 
U.S. security with the independence of Latin 
America, and nine years later President 
Theodore Roosevelt declared that in cases of 
“chronic wrongdoing,” the United States would 
assume the role of “international police power” 
in the Western Hemisphere. Nothing was new 
about the Roosevelt Corollary; President Mon- 
roe had set out its ideas more than eight decades 
before. The common feature of the two presi- 
dential declarations was the attempt to guarantee 
U.S. security by bringing order to the Western 
Hemisphere through the establishment of U.S. 


hegemony. 
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CHAPTER 6 


AMBIVALENT ANGLO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


For a few years after the Era of Good Feelings, a 
state of general calm characterized U.S. foreign 
relations because of the country’s preoccupation 
with internal matters and because it was a time 
of relative peace in Europe. Perhaps this was for- 
tunate, because the United States had entered a 
new phase in its history that featured presidents 
who were often inexperienced in foreign affairs. 
The irony was that John Quincy Adams, the 
most gifted diplomat of his time, had a disas- 
trous four years as president, even in foreign af- 
fairs, and that the hot-blooded Andrew Jackson, 
his successor in 1828, achieved more in diplo- 
macy than anyone could have predicted. It was 
also a time in which Americans exalted the prin- 
ciples of republicanism while denying these very 
principles to blacks and American Indians within 
the United States. During this era of paradoxes, 
the American nation reached its greatest heights 
by 1848 and then proceeded toward the fiery 
self-destruction of civil war. 

The country’s continued push for security 
through expansion still focused primarily on re- 
solving problems with Britain, because rela- 
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tions between the Atlantic nations dominated the 
young republic’s foreign affairs throughout the 
period following the Monroe Doctrine. Anglo- 
American commercial competition developed in 
Latin America, and arguments intensified over 
the trade of the British West Indies, the location 
of the Canadian-American boundary, and the 
suppression of the African slave trade. If famil- 
iarity breeds contempt, the classic example of 
this principle was Anglo-American relations. 
The British still seemed reluctant to accept the 
United States into the family of nations. Bitter 
resentment remained over the United States’s 
experiment in democracy because leaders in 
London believed the example unwholesome for 
the English masses; on the other side of the At- 
lantic, Americans viewed with disgust the arro- 
gance of a nation that claimed a monopoly on 
culture and absolute control over the seas. 

The stresses and strains pulling the Atlantic 
nations apart were countered by economic ties 
holding them together. The problem was that the 
bonds were tighter on the American side. By 
1840 the United States was sending more than 
half of its exports to the British and receiving 
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more than a third of its imports from them. Eng- 
land was not as dependent on the United States, 
even though it imported most of its cotton from 
the southern states. In 1825 British merchants 
exported a fifth of their products to the United 
States, but this fell to a tenth by 1840. 

Several factors explain Britain’s declining de- 
pendence on the United States. Britain had 
moved toward free trade, which led to the end of 
imperial preference; Parliament had repealed the 
Corn Laws, opening the door to other markets; 
and manufacturers had emphasized goods for 
export. These changes encouraged an ambiva- 
lent relationship between the Atlantic nations. 
Although economic interests held them together, 
the resulting commercial rivalries threatened to 
drive them apart. In this fiercely competitive at- 
mosphere, a number of seemingly unrelated po- 
litical disagreements grew into potential sources 
of conflict’by combining with one another and 
arousing emotional arguments over national 
honor and security. 


DIPLOMACY OF ADAMS AND JACKSON: 
CONTRASTING STYLES 


The presi jal troubles of J ams 
began with his close victory over Andrew Jack- 
son in 1824 and extended through four turbulent 

ears. No one received a majority of the elec- 
toral votes, and the election went to the House of 
Representatives, where in a state-by-state ballot 
Jackson’s old nemesis, Speaker Henry Clay, cast 
his support for Adams. Shortly after his victory 
the new president appointed the Kentuckian as 


secretary of state. The outcome resulted from a 


“corrupt bargain,” charged the disappointed and 
infuriated Jacksonians, a_political hat 
stole the election from their hero and nteed 


Clay the presidency as_ heir apparent. From 
Adams’s first day in office, Jackson’s avid sup- 
porters seemed determined to oppose everything 
the president favored. The accusations and the 
failures in office were particularly difficult for 
Adams to accept. Like his father, he was often 
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humorless, vain, and puritanical in behavior and 
outlook; but also like his father, the younger 
Adams was a devoted public servant and an ar- 
dent nationalist of unquestionable integrity. 

In foreign affairs Adams ran into a bitter ri- 
valry with British Foreign Secretary George 
Canning, who still resented the United States’s 
independent stance in Latin America, as pro- 
claimed in the Monroe Doctrine. Anglo-Ameri- 
can competition over Latin America deepened as 
the London government extended recognition to 
the new republics in 1824 and sought control 
over the markets. “The deed is done,” Canning 
boasted; “the nail is driven, Spanish America is 
free; and if we do not mismanage our affairs 
badly, she is English.” Adams called the foreign 
secretary “an implacable, rancorous enemy of 
the United States.” 

President Adams’s first venture in foreign af- 


fairs’ involved the Pan-American Congress, 


called by South American hero Sim6n Bolivar in 
1825 to bring the Latin American nations to- 
advancement of their own interests. The United 
States at first did not receive an invitation but 
eventually managed to procure one. Secretary of 
State Clay was a longtime advocate _of Pan- 
Americani ident to 
send delegates. But instead of acting on his own, 
Adams tried to work through the Senate in se- 
curing the appointments and then turned to Con- 
gress for funds. The ensuing debate deteriorated 
into heated and long-winded political arguments 
bearing little relation to the business at hand. In 
addition, isolationists warned against foreign en- 
tanglements, and southerners feared that slavery 
might appear on the agenda. Northern newspa- 
pers supported the conference as conducive to 
U.S. economic interests in Latin America, but 
their realistic arguments could not override more 
pressing political considerations. 

The affair turned into a fiasco that thoroughly 
embarrassed the inistration while en- 
hancing the stature of Britain in Latin America. 
Congress debated for four months before 
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agreeing to fund the expedition to Panama. One 
envoy died of yellow fever as he made his way 
through Central America; the other waited for a 
safer season in which to travel, and the confer- 
ence ended before he departed. Even if they had 
made it to the gathering, Canning had an agent 
present, Edward Dawkins, to discredit the 
United States and prevent it from taking a lead- 
ing position among the American states. 
Dawkins had several instructions: to convince 
his Latin American hosts that Britain did not 
wish to prolong the war with Spain in the inter- 
ests of British commerce; to obstruct any effort 
to align the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
against the Old World; and to oppose any move 
toward freedom of the seas. In particular he 
aroused resentment from Mexico and Colombia 
toward the United States by informing them that 
the U.S. minister in Madrid had recently de- 
clared opposition to these countries’ efforts to 
free Cuba from Spain. Despite the extreme opti- 
mism of the Panama meeting, the Latin Ameri- 
can countries never adopted any proposals. No 
follow-up meetings took place, even though the 
call for Pan-Americanism surfaced again later in 
the century. In the meantime, Canning secured 
some measure of revenge for having been out- 
maneuvered earlier by Adams with the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Adams’s second effort in foreign affairs was 
no more successful than the first. U.S. interest in 
the tra trade of the British West Indies reappeared as 
an issue, because after the Napoleonic Wars, the 
United States’s limited access to the West Indian 
markets came to an end. The United States spent 
tbe DEXU decade Tryin stepmom Nee): 
cessions. The Anglo-American commercial con- 
vention of 1815 permitted reciprocal most- 
favored-nation status in the British East Indies, 
but not in the West Indies. Castlereagh had pro- 
posed two years later to allow trade on a re- 
stricted basis, but this offer met resistance from 
the Congress in Washington, which had tried to 
extract more concessions by repeatedly passing 
retalitory trade laws that included cutting off di- 


rect commerce with the British West Indies and 
obstructing passage of the islands’ goods into the 
United States through New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, and England. The result was that 
the legislation hurt U.S. producers along with 
the British West Indies planters. In July 1822 
Parliament yielded to pressure from the West In- 
dies lobby and opened the islands to limited U.S. 
trade, conditional on the allowance of British 
ships into U.S. ports. Adams, then secretary of 
state, pushed for more concessions, and in 
March 1823 Congress opened U.S. ports to 
British vessels with cargo from the West Indies 
but authorized retaliatory tariffs until U.S. ships 
had equal access to the West Indies. The govern- 
ment in London refused to drop its system of 
colonial preferences, and there the matter rested 
when Adams became president in March 1825. 

Adams decided against compromise and ill- 
advisedly demanded U.S. access to the West In- 
dies as a right instead of requesting it as a privi- 
lege. The_tactic_cost him any opportunity rtunity he 
might have had to open the islands to U.S. mer- 
chants. Four months after his inauguration, Par- 
liament agreed to open more island trade outlets 
to the United States, but with the stipulation that 
the United States remove its restrictions on 
British trade. The president refused, hoping the 
West Indies planters would put pressure on the 
London government to give in. But the follow- 
ing July of 1826, Britain shut off the islands to 
U.S. vessels until Washington agreed to end its 
retaliatory duties. Adams was unaware of this 
decision when he sent Albert Gallatin to England 
to work out a settlement of the issue, based on 
mutual suspension of restrictive laws. When 
Gallatin arrived in London, Parliament had 
closed the islands, and Canning refused to dis- 
cuss the matter. Further, he chided Gallatin for 
interfering in Britain’s colonial affairs. 

Adams’s richly ingrained Anglophobia and 
personal animosity for Canning had gotten in the 
way of diplomatic sense. Americans justifiably 
criticized Adams for losing the trade, and even if 
he was now willing to accept the privilege short 
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of full reciprocity, Congress would not go along. 
In March 1827 the president adhered to the law 
and announced the closing of U.S. ports to ves- 
sels arriving from any British possession in the 
hemisphere. Later that same year he recorded 
Canning’s death in his diary with ill-concealed 
satisfaction. A bitter irony it was that a man so 
famed as a diplomat should lose his bid for re- 
election in 1828 at least partly because of his 
failures in foreign affairs. 

Many feared that the new president, the short- 
tempered Andrew Jackson, would stir up war 
with Britain over the West Indies. Yet Jackson 
was a firm proponent of commercial expansion 
as_a vital ingredient of the nation’s continued 


growth and surprised Americ: Americans by by set setting ting aside 


ANDREW JACKSON 


Before serving as president for two terms, Jackson was 
an Indian fighter and hero of the Battle of New Orleans. 
He symbolized the frontier individualism of the age. 
(Source: William S. Pendleton, after painting by R.E.W. 
Earl; Library of Congress.) 
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his long-standing distaste for the British. He in- 
stead sought U.S. access to the islands as a priv- 
ilege, not a right. Jackson worked through Con- 
gress and his secretary of state, Martin Van 
Buren, to open the West Indies. He agreed to re- 
peal discriminatory tariffs even though the 
British had not ended their colonial preference 
system. His presidential proclamation of Octo- 
ber 1830 threw ee 
on an equal trade basi s, and two 
days af after Sareea anions Ae 
news of this , change, it granted access to the 
West Indies on condition that U.S. merchants 
pay duties levied by London. 

This was a major diplomatic victory for the 
new administration, although the success was at- 
tributable more to world events than to Jackson. 
Canning had died, and the new foreign secretary, 
Lord Aberdeen, was more conciliatory toward 
the United States. In addition, Britain had be- 
come disenchanted with the navigation system 
and was moving toward free trade. Moreover, 
people of the West Indies needed U.S. foodstuffs 
and | lumber. Americans overlooked these factors 
in praising the new new president's ability to achieve 
so quickly what his predecessor had failed to se- 
cure for four years. 

The president’s reputation for diplomatic ex- 
pertise did not last long, because the long-stand- 
ing French spoliation Outi: issue brought out 
the real Jackson—an _ultranationalist who 
viewed any insults to the United States as in- 
tensely personal and subject to retribution in an 
appropriate frontier manner. This festering 
claims problem had stemmed from damages in- 
flicted on the U.S. merchant marine by French 
vessels during the Napoleonic Wars. As part of 
the wartime settlement, France paid indemnities 
to European nations—but not to the United 
States. In July 1831, however, the government in 
Paris relented to U.S. pressure and agreed to pay 
25 million francs in six annual installments. But 
when the matter came before the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, that legislative body thought the 
amount excessive and refused approval. In 
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February 1833 the U.S. secretary of the treasury 
drew a draft for the first payment soon due, but 
the French minister of finance would not honor 
the request because the Chamber had not set 
aside the money. The king informed the U.S. 
minister in Paris that “unavoidable circum- 
stances” had delayed the payment but assured 
him it would come. Over a year passed, how- 
ever, and in April 1834 the Chamber again re- 
fused to approve a funding bill. By this time the 
president was irate because of what appeared to 
be a calculated slur on American honor. “I know 
them French,’ Jackson allegedly bellowed. 
“They won’t pay unless they’re made to.” 

The claims issue soon became a cause 
célébre. The president took the issue before 
Congress in his annual message of December 
1834 and requested support for sending an ulti- 
matum to France. Jackson directed the navy to 
prepare for action and called for a law authoriz- 
ing him to seize French vessels and property in 
the United States if the government in Paris did 
not approve payment at the next legislative ses- 
sion. Jackson’s Democratic followers supported 
this appeal to arms, but encountered fierce oppo- 
sition in the Senate from the newly formed Whig 
party, which was a mixed breed of National Re- 
publicans, states’ rightists, and other dissidents 
who despised Jackson’s growing executive 
power, and who now feared commercial losses 
from his French policy. The warning was clear to 
France, however. Talk of war resulted, securities 
dropped, insurance companies withdrew cover- 
age of merchant houses, and the French govern- 
ment recalled its minister in Washington and 
suggested that his U.S. counterpart leave Paris. 
Relations remained tenuous at best, with only a 
diplomat remaining in the French legation in 
Washington. 


The French could not consider war because of 
ongoing European concerns, but neither could 


they retreat before the president’s demands with- 
out risking national humiliation and the fall of 

eir ministry. It was difficult to believe that such 
a matter could lead to war, but with the mercur- 


ial Jackson at the helm, no one could predict 
which course the ship of state might take. The 
president had just waged a long and bitter war 
against the Bank of the United States that had 
climaxed with his censure by the Senate for 
usurping legislative authority. Surely his fury 
knew no bounds. The government in Paris 
sought an honorable way out of the entangle- 
ment. The Chamber appropriated the money but 
made payment contingent on a satisfactory ex- 
planation from the president. 

Jackson, however, refused any statement hint- 
ing at an apology, making a diplomatic break 
seem imminent. In November 1835 the United 
States closed its legation in France, and within 
two months the French diplomat in Washington 
requested his passports and went home. The fol- 
lowing month Jackson gave this statement to 
Congress: 


The honor of my country shall never be stained by 
an apology from me for this statement of truth and 
the performance of duty; nor can I give any expla- 
nation of my official acts except as is due to in- 
tegrity and justice and consistent with the princi- 
ples on which our institutions have been framed. 


Both nations readied their navies for hostilities. 

Fortunately, in January 1836, the government 
in London offered to mediate the dispute. The 
British did not want their French ally to go to 
war and recommended that it simply regard the 
president’s reference to the affair in his annual 
message to Congress of 1835 as an “explana- 
tion.” By no stretch of the imagination was this 
an apology, but the government in Paris pru- 
dently chose to interpret the address as a recog- 
nition of its honor and authorized the claims 
payments. 

The French claims dispute had raised ques- 
tions of national honor and for that reason had 
caused talk of war. Jackson had unnecessarily 
made an issue of a subject better left to the se- 
date surroundings of the diplomats’ table than to 
the counsel of warriors. His poorly advised 
stance was highly dangerous, because the 
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French government was not in the political posi- 
tion to give in as quickly as he wanted. Admit- 
tedly, Jackson got the money and stoked the fires 
of nationalism by rallying Americans behind 
him and the flag. He probably won some mea- 
sure of respect in Europe for the United States. 
But his brash policies had provoked a near con- 
frontation over a matter that, with patience and 
time, would doubtless have been resolved with- 
out leaving a residue of such hard feelings. 

A third major issue confronting the Jackson 


administration concerned the nation’s policies 
toward the American Indians, or Native Ameri- 


i 
cans. The Constitution had left their status am- 


biguous, permitting the federal government to 


treat them as nations under its commercial, 
treaty, and war powers. Shortly after the War of 
1812, the government in Washington adopted a 
policy of encouraging them to emigrate into the 
trans-Mississippi West. This arrangement was 
not satisfactory to southerners interested in ac- 
quiring Indian lands held under federal treaties. 
But Presidents Monroe and Adams refused to 
forcefully move them west. Southerners com- 
plained that Indians had allied with the British 
during the war and that as barbarians, they could 
never be civilized and must be transplanted to 
areas not wanted by whites. In southerners’ eyes 
the Indians were dangerous in two important 
ways: As irresponsible custodians of vast 
reaches of land, they had failed to promote the 
progress assured by superior white Americans; 
and as crude savages, the Indians posed a physi- 
cal threat to Americans east of the Mississippi 
River. 


During Jackson’s presidency, Congress passed 
the Indian Removal Act of 1830, which provided 


for the forceful removal of the Indians of both 
North and South into the West. Jackson had fa- 
vored a policy of separation by voluntary emi- 
gration; although agreeing with Monroe and 
Adams that the Indians were capable of assimi- 
lation, he believed that the hatred that land- 
Bee as anal namade 
e 


process impossi ut voluntary relocation 
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was no longer possible under the act of 1830. Al- 
ready in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
other states, Americans had violated federal 
treaties by simply moving into areas reserved for 
the Indians. Now the federal ‘government was 


authorized to take these lands under the guise of 


new =w treaties that then evicted the tribes to areas 


beyond » the Mississippi. By the time Jackson 
completed his two terms in office, the. United 
States had concluded nearly a hundred of ‘these 


confiscatory treaties with the Indians. 


Many Indians did not surrender their lands 


without resistance. In the north the outcome was 


the brief Black Hawk War of 1831 and 1832, 
which ended in the defeat of the Sac and Fox In- 
dians and their deportation across the Missis- 
sippi. In the south fiv ndian tribes—the 
Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks, and 
Seminoles—were likewise driven out of | the 
United States. Not all went peacefully. The 
Chickasaws, Choctaws, and Creeks agreed to 
treaties stripping them of their land and sending 
them west. The Seminoles rejected the treaty and 
pulled back "inte The Florida marsh to wage a 
long but futile war against the U.S. the U.S. Army. In th In the 
sad tie Gano the government removed most of the Semi- 
noles to Indian Territory in present-day OKla- 
homa; close to a thousand remained scattered in 
Florida. 

The Cherokees of Georgia put up the most 
spirited Opposition to removal. They had made 
evéry effort to establish themselves as an inde- 
pendent nation within Georgia by writing a con- 
stitution in 1827 and declaring themselves a sov- 
ereign state. But after the discovery of gold in 
the Cherokee lands two years later, the Georgia 
legislature ordered “their confiscation. The 
Cherokees took their case to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Did not the Constitution declare treaties 
part of the supreme law of the land? In Cherokee 
Nation v. Georgia, Chief Justice John Marshall 


foreign nation but a “domestic dependent na- 
tion” subject to the exclusive ject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 


federal government, Their treaty, however, rheir treaty, however, still 
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protected them from the state law appropriating 


their land. The following year Marshall ruled in 
Worcester v. Georgia that the Cherokees enjoyed 
territorial sanctions that the state of Georgia 
could not violate (making its law unconstitu- 
tional) and_left the strong implication that the 


president bore the responsibility of upholding 
Cie Sie as ed tee Dy racks 
son refused to follow these dictates. “John Mar- 
shall has made his decision,” the president defi- 
antly proclaimed; “‘now let him enforce it.” 

The Cherokees had no choice but to capitu- 
late to the U.S. government. After a bitter split 
within the tribe, one faction came to terms in De- 
cember 1835. The treaty turned over all lands 
east of the Mississippi to the U.S. government 
and stipulated that the Indians move west. But 


the_vast majority of the Cherokees refused to 
leave. Three years later, Jackson’s successor and 


close cohort, Martin Van Buren, ordered the U.S. 
Army to work with the state of Georgia in forc- 
ing nearly 18,000 Cherokees westward. Inade- 
quate | provisions combined with a horrible 
drought to cause incredible suffering during the 
migration west. Nearly 4000 Cherokees died on 
what has become known as the “trail of tears.” 
Jackson’s Indian policy provided a harbinger 
of what would come during the nation’s contin- 
ued westward movement. Indeed, the federal 
government : suggested the rising prominence of 
Indian relations by establishing a Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs in 1836. Jackson’s paternalistic atti- 
tude toward the Indians was indicative of a 
strong racism practiced by local officials and le- 
gitimized by a national government that, through 
its acquiescence, effectively condoned the hard- 
ships and cruelties inherent in the removal pro- 
gram. The final report of the Cherokees’ removal 
belied the truth by ignoring it: “Good feeling has 
been preserved, and we have quietly and gently 
transported 18,000 friends to the west bank of 
the Mississippi.” Jackson praised the removal 
plan for safeguarding Americans and averting a 
decimation of the Indians. “This unhappy race— 
the original dwellers in our land—are now 


placed in a situation where we may well hope 
that they will share in the blessings of civiliza- 
tion and be saved from degradation and destruc- 
tion.” Jackson thus joined those Americans who 
regarded nonwhites as inferior and therefore sus- 
ceptible to any kind of treatment that resulted in 
the advance of “civilization.” It was not long be- 
fore these same Americans would look on the 
Mexicans too as aborigines and dismiss their op- 
position to westward expansion and unwar- 
ranted resistance to the spread of civilization. 
Jackson’s administration did not inaugurate such 


policies, but it certainly promo : 


CANADIAN REBELLIONS AND THE 
CAROLINE EPISODE 


Besides the Indian controversy, President Van 
Buren encountered several diplomatic issues 
that threatened to embroil the United States in 
conflict. The first was Texas, a problem he in- 
herited from Jackson, which is the topic of the 
following chapter. But the most pressing matter 
was the outbreak of the Canadian rebellions of 
1837 and 1838. 

Dissidents in Upper and Lower Canada, at- 
tempting to throw off British rule, attracted con- 
siderable interest in the United States by invok- 
ing the revolutionary ideals of 1776. William 
Lyon Mackenzie and other Canadian_rebels 
aroused strong support from the U.S. side of the 
border. For one thing, the Panic of 1837 had 
thrown thousands of Americans into unemploy- 
ment, leading them to eagerly accept the 
promises of cash and land in exchange for fight- 

a eee 

the British. A broader consideration was that 
aie of Canada offered the prospect of 
U.S. expansion northward and the ultimate ex- 
ident Van Buren responded to the growing bor- 
der clisis wit proclamation of neutrality in 


pa ccc Se SE ALLELE 2 
November 1837, but this proclamation lacked 
Affe an OMneonen cal Dn GC 
fect on events. The following month British loy- 


alistsdrove Mackenzie out of Upper Canada and 
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MARTIN VAN BUREN 

As president, he helped to defuse a dangerous border 
situation between the United States and British North 
America. (Source: Library of Congress.) 


into Buffalo, New York, where he raised money 
and recruits fora “patriot” army to invade his 
homeland. Headquartered in the Eagle Tavern, 
he recruited nearly 500 Americans, who gath- 
ered under the command of Rensselaer Van 
Rensselaer of New York. The troops gathered at 
a ‘dilapidated fortress in a densely wooded area 
on Navy Island, a small plot of land on the Cana- 
dian side of the Niagara River and about a mile 
above the falls. 


Tensions mounted 9 rder_as_ the 
rebels chartere -five-ton, privately 


owned American steamer, the Caroline, to trans- 
port American volun r_ materiel from 
Buffalo to Navy Island. Exasperated by this 


open flaunting of U.S. neutrality, a Canadian of- 
ficer and fifty militiamen determined to destroy 


the vessel. In the evening hours of December 29, 
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1837, they quietly rowed to the spot where the 
Caroline was supposed to be moored. But it was 
not there. This setback did not stop the men; they 
crossed the river and found it tied to the dock at 
Schlosser—in U.S. waters. Using the blackness 
of “the night _as_their_shiéld; the “Canadians 
stormed the vessel, wounding several crew 
members, killing an American named Amos 
Durfee, and seizing control in less than ten min- 
utes. As a crowd of onlookers, awakened by the 
noise, gathered along the shore, the captors 


forced everyone off coll. it to the 


middle of the Niagara, and set it afire. Moments 
later, the wooden-hulled Caroline broke apart in 
the falls. 

Reaction to the Caroline affair along the bor- 
der_was electric. Newspaper reports dramati- 
cally—and_ erroneously—described the vessel 
hanging over the lip of the falls, its terrified pas- 
sengers screaming for help just before plummet- 
ing to their deaths below. A poem made a monu- 
ment of the incident: 


As over the shelving rocks she broke, 
And plunged in her turbulent grave, 

The slumbering genius of freedom woke, 
Baptized in Niagara’s wave, 

And sounded her warning Tocsin far, 


From Atlantic’s shore to the polar star, C G Skro 


, 


Coffin-shaped circulars announced the public 


funeral of Amos Durfee, a grisly spectacle 
scheduled to take place three days later in the 
city square of Buffalo. In the meantime, amid 
speech-making and shouts from a mob of 3000 
armed men and numerous other spectators, the 
victim’s remains lay on the courthouse steps, “its 
pale forehead, mangled by the pistol ball, and his 
locks matted with his blood!” according to the 
Anglophobic New York Herald’s lurid account. 
The Rochester Democrat trumpeted a call for 
war in the name of national honor. 

The matter posed a severe challenge to the 
diplomats. Secretary of State John Forsyth 
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denounced the destruction of the Caroline as an 
“extraordinary outrage” and demanded an im- 
mediate apology and reparations. The British 
minister in Washington, Henry Fox, called the 
act self-defense and declared that the rebellions 
in Canada were a crime and the Caroline a pirate 
subject to destruction in any waters. The govern- 
ment in London refused to accept responsibility 
for the act. Forsyth countered by asserting that 
the Canadian rebellions constituted war and that 
those involved were belligerents. The United 
States had declared neutrality, and the Caroline 
could not have been a pirate. 

The British minister detected a flaw in the 
U.S. argument that for some unexplained reason 
he failed to exploit. A note to his London office 
carried striking allusions to Jackson’s invasion 
of Florida in 1817: “If the Americans either can- 
not or will not guard the integrity of their own 
soil or prevent it from becoming an arsenal of 
outlaws and assassins, they have no right to ex- 
pect that the soil of the United States will be re- 
spected by the victims of such unheard of vio- 
lencess 

Even if the British government did not press 
the Jackson analogy, the Van Buren administra- 
tion was caught in a dilemma. According to in- 
ternational law, the U.S. neutrality proclamation 
of 1837 defined the situation in the Canadas as a 
war between belligerents, which meant that con- 
traband on board a neutral vessel was subject to 
confiscation. If the owners of the Caroline knew 
that it carried war materiel and volunteers for the 
rebel force (which, in fact, they did know), the 
ship was no longer neutral and should have gone 


to a prize court. In retrospect the British should 
have warned the U.S. government that if the 
Caroline continued its activities along the bor- 
der, they would seize the vessel; if this did not 
work, they could have disposed of the steamer 
quietly, not in a burst of flames before numerous 
witnesses on the Niagara River. 

But hindsight was of no value in early 1838. 
Americans knew only that the British had in- 


vaded U.S. territorial waters, killed an Ameri- 


can, and destroyed U.S. property. President Van 
Buren asked the governors of New York and 
Vermont to call up their militias, and he dis- 
patched to the troubled border a leading military 
figure of the War of 1812, the tall and august 
General Winfield Scott, to ascertain what terms 
each side would accept short of war. The follow- 
ing day, January 5, the president issued another 
neutrality proclamation, warning Americans that 
jail awaited those who violated his order. The 
president’s efforts had little effect. 

Despite the excitement, the outlook for peace 
was good. Emotional reaction to the Caroline af- 
fair diminished as one moved farther from the 
border, and it aroused little concern even in 
Britain. In Parliament the Caroline drew only a 
single reference; more than a few members ex- 
pressed interest in allowing Canada to secede 
because it had become a liability. Americans ca- 
pable of rational reflection realized that the prob- 
lems concerning the vessel were frustrating to 
Britons trying to keep the empire intact, and they 
also believed that Canadian officials had overre- 
acted. The Caroline had posed no threat to the 
British; although 1 making three voyages to Navy 
Island on the day of the attack, the vessel carried 
only a small amount of contraband. In March 
1838 Congress provided retribution for those in- 
volved in border raids, but the president still 
lacked the power of enforcement. General Scott 
faced the nearly impossible task of calming the 
hatred extending along 800 miles of border, but 
he was impressive in full dress uniform as he de- 
fiantly challenged dissidents: “Except if it be 
over my body, you shall not pass this line—you 
shall not embark.” 

Border tensions quickly dissipated after the 
British crushed the Canadian rebellions early in 
1838, although incidents continued as a rash of 
secret societies appeared on both sides of the in- 
ternational boundary from Michigan to Vermont. 
The Canadian Refugee Relief Association of 
New York called for an invasion of Canada, and 
another secret organization, the Hunters’ 
Lodges, first appeared in Vermont and boasted a 
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membership of thousands who sought to free 
North America from British rule. Armed with se- 
cret handshakes, signs, and passwords, the 
Hunters infiltrated Canada and the southern part 
of the United States, elected leaders of a new 
Canadian republic, and dubbed the captain of the 
Caroline the “Admiral of Lake Erie.” 

Even though these patriot organizations had 
little chance for success, their existence sug- 
gested the growing need for the United States to 
establish stability along its northern frontier and 
thereby enhance the nation’s security. Two times 
these groups attempted to invade Canada, only 
to encounter superior British forces who hauled 
off captives to a penal colony below Australia 
and encouraged remaining members of the soci- 
eties to scatter to their homes. Both } Mackenzie 

sselaer had been arrested, and by ‘the end 
of 1839 the border had calmed. President Van 
Buren had acted as forcefully as the law and. pre- 
vailing national mood allowed. He had found it 
nearly impossible to maintain neutrality because 
of the vast area involved, the enormous Ameri- 
can sympathy with the rebels’ goals, the strong 
interest in expansion northward, the lax neutral- 
ity laws and inadequate federal enforcement, 
and the large number of Americans hurt by the 
depression and attracted to the patriot cause by 
economic inducements. Under these adverse 
conditions, Van Buren did all anyone could have 
expected. 


NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY 
CONTROVERSY AND AROOSTOOK WAR 


The most perplexing problem in Anglo-Amert Ameri- 


can relations since the Paris peace neg otiations 
of 1782 and 1783 was the northeastern boundary 


that wound along the hump of present-day 


Maine. Arguments over the boundary’s location 


eventually comprised thirty volumes of detailed 
and exhaustive information. The roots of the 
controversy lay in the theoretically sound, but 
practically unsound, wording of the Treaty of 


Paris ending the American Revolutionary War 
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and supposedly defining the Canadian-American 


border. The map used by the negotiators (a 
Mitchell’s Map of North America, 1775 edition) 
was flawed, because it proved impossible to 
match the words of the treaty with the physical 
characteristics of the geographical terrain. But 
even more important, the diplomats at Paris 
never intended their maps to show final bound- 
aries. The heavy red lines found on all copies of 
the maps used in the negotiations were mere 
proposals, intended for use by joint commis- 
sions as bases for locating the final boundaries 
after the war had ended. Because the boundaries 
discussed in Pa in Paris ig were of a provisional nature 
only, the diplomats did not attach a a COpy of the 
map to the treaty they used. nie} Tesult was a 
long history of ambiguity over the northeastern 
boundary. 

The aftermath of the Paris negotiations is a 
story of continued frustration over the boundary 
that harried diplomats and threatened to grow 
into international conflict because of the infusion 
of national honor and Anglophobia. The initial 
problem was that no river fitted the description 
of one called the St. Croix in the treaty. Jay’s 
treaty of 1795 provided for a joint commission 
to” 0 resolve the question. Three years years later | the 
commission agreed with the British claim and 
identified the Schoodic River as the one de- 
scribed in the treaty, not the Magaguadavic 
River lying a bit northward and advocated by the 
United States. But the rest of the line remained 
uncertain west to the ‘St. Lawrence River. Anglo- 
American negotiators at Ghent also provided for 
mixed commissions; in case of disagreement, 
the issue would go before a third nation as ar- 
biter, whose decision would be binding. Several 
attempts failed to resolve the matter, and in the 
meantime Maine became a state in 1820 (sepa- 
rated from Massachusetts) and further compli- 
cated the situation by insisting on ail the terri- 
tory in dispute. 

In 1827 the boundary issue went to the king 
of the Netherlands, who was to act as arbiter in 
examining the < Opposing maps and arguments 
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and making a binding decision between the 
competing claims. Four years later he declared 
that neither stand was definitive and proposed a 
compromise that divided the land in dispute. The 
British approved the Netherlands award of 1831, 
although they pointed out that the king’s respon- 
sibility was to accept one of the two arguments, 
not split the territory between them. Maine, 
however, strenuously objected to any loss of ter- 
ritory, a stance that greatly reduced the likeli- 
hood of securing Senate approval of the treaty. 
The president seemed amenable to the king’s 
proposal but was hesitant to get involved in an 
issue politically unpopular in New England, 
where his Democratic party was trying to build 
support. Jackson turned over the matter to the 
Senate without a recommendation, and in June 
1832 that body voted against the award 21 to 20, 
leaving the question unresolved throughout the 
remainder of the decade. 

At first glance the northeast boundary contro- 
versy seemed filled with petty disagreements 
over pine trees, countless streams, and appar- 
ently harsh land basically unsuitable for large- 
scale farming and habitation; but this was an er- 
roneous conception. Not only were the pine trees 
and much of the land valuable commodities, but 
both the oe and the Americans had impor- 


tant securit t stake. The British ob- 
jected to exten e line to the watershed be- 


tween the St. Lawrence River and the Atlantic 
Ocean (in accordance with the treaty) because 
that would cost them direct commercial and mil- 
itary access to the Atlantic. Such a line would 
also thrust the tip of Maine between the British 
provinces of Quebec and New Brunswick and 
deprive Britain of land for a military road lead- 
of 1812 (reinforced by the Canadian rebellions) 
made clear that such a road was vital—espe- 
cially after the St. Lawrence froze over and 
British soldiers had to march through the area on 


the St. John River, because this would make 


available a strip of la land suitable for a military 


road to run parallel between the St. Lawrence 
River and U.S. S. territory. The line sought by the 
Americans, s, however, r, would have divided the St. 
John River and iso solated the British provinces 


from one another. The British insisted that their 


negotiators at Paris in 1782 and 1783 would 
never have agreed to a boundary that damaged 


their country’s interests. The Americans coun- 


tered that acceptance of the British claims would 
forfeit the rich soil and pine tree industry of the 


Aroostook _V Valley, alienate Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, which both had property interests in a 
boundary settlement, and enlarge the British do- 
maininNorthAmericaa 
In_early 1839 exasperation over 


conflicting boundary claims and mutual distrust 


between Maine and New Brunswick led to the 


short-lived and ind_nearly comical “Aroostook 
War.” The government in New Brunswick had 


extended jurisdiction over the area in dispute 


and granted land titles to its subjects. When 
Canadian lumberjacks moved into modern upper 
Maine, that state’s legislature authorized the 
governor to dispatch militiamen to throw out 
the brawny “invaders.” A mild skirmish led to 
the capture and imprisonment of fifty Ameri- 
cans. Reactions became hot on both sides of the 
border. The legislature of Nova Scotia appropri- 
ated money for war, New Brunswick sent troops 
to the troubled area, and the U.S. Congress al- 
lotted $10 million and empowered the president 
to call out 50,000 volunteers to defeat the ““War- 
riors of Waterloo.” Senator James Buchanan of 
Pennsylvania (later president) blustered that the 
choice was “war or national dishonor,” and An- 
glophobia permeated the highly popular “Maine 
Battle Song”: 


Britannia shall not rule the Maine, 

Nor shall she rule the water; 

They’ ve sung that song full long enough, 
Much longer than they oughter. 


After a few barroom brawls and numerous 
long hours of drilling and marching, emotions 


calmed, permitting General Winfield Scott, 
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again sent by President Van Buren to the Cana- 
dian border, to arrange an uneasy truce. Maine 
and New Brunswick retained runswick retained the areas then oc- areas then oc 
cupied, pen pending ding final resolution of the boundary. boundary. 
But the brief excitement along the border sent a 
message to Washington and London that if they 
did not negotiate a settlement of the boundary 
problem, the local governments might resolve it 
by force. 


THE CASE OF ALEXANDER McLEOD 


ber 1840 a strange case involving a 
Canadian deputy sheriff named Alexander 


McLeod caused Anglo-American relations American relations to 


take a’sharp turn for the worse. Troubles left by 
the Canadian rebellions of 1837 and 1838 threat- 


ened to flare up again along the New York bor- 
der when the story spread that Niagara sheriff 
McLeod, 4 loyalist during the uprisings, drunk- 
enly boasted in a tavern in Buffalo, New York, 
that he had shot during the Caro- 
line raid. Further, he opened his sheath at his 
side and drew out the still bloodstained sword 
used | in gaining : control over the vessel. ; 


foundation in fact, but ona the emberlike at- 
mosphere along the Canadian border, the long- 
hated McLeod became the symbol of British 
ruthlessness and the object of bitter attack. New 


ork authorities arrested him for murder nd ar- ar- 
son duri ine affair and prepared to 


bring him to trial. The Canadian government of- 


fered bail, b but a mob aimed a cannon at the jail 
and blocked his release. A grand jury from New 


Minister Lord Palmerston demanded the | pris- 
‘oner’s freedom on the basis that he had acted un- 
der government orders_and could not be held 
personally responsible. 

In a statement that actually reversed Britain’s 
stand on the Caroline affair, the British minister 
in Washington, Henry Fox, declared that the ves- 
sel’s destruction was “the public act of persons 
obeying the constituted authorities of Her 
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Majesty’s Province.” The-British had earlier re-_ 
fused to accept responsibility for the act, but the 


situation had changed, and they now found it ad- 
vantageous to do so in an effort to win McLeod's 
release. President Van Buren and Secretary of 
State Forsyth were not “aware of any principle 
of international law, or indeed of reason or jus- 
tice,” granting sanctity to people who “acted in 
obedience to their superior authorities.” They 
also recognized the limitations on their actions 
imposed by the states’ rights doctrine. But they 


could not ignore Palmerston’s ominous warning 


that McLeod’s execution “would produce war, 


war in immediate and frightful in its character, be- 


vengeance.’ > Americans would stand guilty of a 
“judicial murder,” Palmerston angrily declared 
to his minister in Washington. 

As tempers rose along both sides of the North 
American border, the administrations in Wash- 
ington and London changed hands, brightening 
chances for a peaceful settlement. The new pres- 
ident (William Henry Harrison had died after a 
month in office) was John Tyler, and his secre- 
Webster reversed the stand of the Van Buren ad- 
ministration by agreeing with the British that 
McLeod had acted under military orders and 
could not be held responsible; but, like his pre- 
decessor, the secretary of state could not arrange 
the prisoner’s release because the federal gov- 
ernment t lacked jurisdiction in the case. His ef- 
forts to “persuade New York to free McLeod or 
turn the case over to a federal court had failed, 
and he later claimed that, in the event of convic- 
tion, he had been unable to secure a definite 
promise of pardon from the governor of New 
York, William H. Seward. The New York 


S Court refused to grant his release but 


agreed to _a change of venue from Lockport to 
Utica. Webster worried about McLeod’s safety. 


“Tf a mob should kill him, War [would] be in- 
evitable in ten days. Of this there is no doubt.” 
The sole saving grace in the tense situation ap- 
peared to be the demise of Palmerston’s rule. 
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The Tory ministry of Prime Minister Sir Robert 
Peel and Foreign Secretary Lord Aberdeen took 
over the government in London in September 
1841 and began working toward a peaceful res- 
olution of the problem. 

Finally, in early October, the long-awaited 
McLeod trial began, dramatically complete with 
federal soldiers stationed just outside Utica and 
a sheriff’s posse standing by to protect the ac- 
cused from the large crowd of strangers that had 
ascended on the town. Thus, in an atmosphere 
rife with threats of violence and lynchings, 
lawyers furnished by the Canadian government 
defended McLeod in what surprisingly turned 
out to be an orderly affair. Alleged witnesses to 
his participation in the Caroline affair did not 
appear, and McLeod established an alibi that 
convinced the jury of his innocence, In less than 
twenty minutes it returned an acquittal that in- 
stantly lifted the > pall o of war that had settled over 
the border. 

The full year of excitement over the McLeod 
affair suggested that several matters in Anglo- 
American relations needed immediate rectifica- 
tion. The diplomats had to clear the air of nu- 
merous irritants, including the still smoldering 
Caroline matter. It is arguable whether the 
McLeod episode would have led to war, because 
the evidence strongly suggests that Governor Se- 
ward, contrary to Webster’s conclusions, had 
virtually assured a pardon to prevent an execu- 
tion. In addition, the federal government would 
surely have intervened by force to halt such a 
travesty of justice that would have carried the 
added calamity of war with England. Besides, a 
series of appeals would have moved the case to 
higher courts and ultimately to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. There the federal government could have 
secured McLeod’s release on a writ of habeas 
corpus based on Britain’s assumption of respon- 
sibility for the Caroline’s destruction. The lesson 
nonetheless was clear: The he United States had to 
get its international affairs in order and prevent 
the states’ rights doctrine from interfering with 


foreign relations. McLeod’s personal culpability 
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was not the issue; New Yorkers had placed Great 
Britain itself on trial. 


SLAVERY AND THE CREOLE REVOLT 


Until the 1830s the American south was not ac- 
tively involved in these ongoing Anglo- 
American controversies, but as the institution of 
slavery became an issue both inside and outside 
the United States, that section of the country be- 
came increasingly concerned about British be- 
havior. Questions about slavery had not risen to 
the crisis level because no incident had occurred 
that brought focus to the matter. Yet a basis for 
trouble lay in the long-standing Anglo-American 
disagreements over the suppression of the 
African slave trade. The direct stimulus to a ma- 


jor controversy was a ‘slave mutiny on board the 
U.S. Creole in November 1841 as it engaged in 
the interstate slave trade from Hampton Roads, 
Virginia. to New Orleans. The African slave- 
trade issue and the Creole revolt soon became 
entangled with each other, threatening to cause 
an international confrontation over slavery itself. 

Since 1808 the British government had tried 
to win U.S. cooperation in outlawing the inter- 
national trade in slaves. The Founding Fathers 
had declared in 1787 that after a twenty-year pe- 
riod, Congress could move toward abolishing 
the traffic; but southern opposition based on 
racial and economic considerations had blocked 
any action until 1820. In that year Congress 
passed a law declaring that those who took part 
in slave trading were guilty of piracy, punishable 
by death. But no provision existed in interna- 
tional law that bound other nations, and no un- 
derstanding had developed between the Atlantic 
nations that each could enforce the law against 
the other’s subjects. Article X_of the Treaty 
of Ghent had provided that both governments 
would ‘ ‘use_ their “use_their_best_endeavors” to_end the 
traffic, and _by the Convention of 1824 they 
agreed to reciprocal rights of search of vessels 
believed to be participating in the slave trade. 
But memories of impressment led to Senate 
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action forbidding application of the law to North 
American waters, and the convention never went 
into effect because the government in London 
would not accept such an amendment. In 1833 
Britain abolished slavery in the empire and be- 
came leader of the world antislavery movement. 
The South, supported by outspoken northerners 
such as Senator Lewis Cass of Michigan, vehe- 
mently opposed British search of U.S. vessels 
because the practice smacked of impressment. 
But by the latter part of the decade, British war- 
ships were stopping vessels off the African coast 
that flew the U.S. flag, and Secretary of State 
Forsyth of Georgia and the U.S. minister to Lon- 
don, Andrew Stevenson of Virginia, vigorously 
protested these actions as interference in U.S. 
rights at sea. 


The British found it difficult to defend the 
right of search in peacetime and tried to draw a 
distinction between a search and the right to visit 
a ship suspected of involvement in the slave traf- 


fic. Palmerston explained that such visits were 
necessary to enable British captains to determine 
whether the colors accurately identified the alle- 
giance of the slave ships in question. Britain had 
signed treaties with several nations of Europe 
and Latin America and had to investigate 
whether slavers were using the U.S. flag as sub- 
terfuge. If denied this right of visit, the British 
could not hope to suppress the African slave 
trade. Stevenson countered that a “visit” was no 
different from a “search,” in that both proce- 
dures constituted an inspection of the ship’s 
cargo and perhaps the first step toward the im- 
pressment of U.S. seamen. The United States 
would not permit a search of its ships, except for 
contraband in wartime. 

By 1840 the United States was the only im- 
portant seafaring nation that had refused to sign 
any treaty authorizing Britain to suppress the 


slave traffic. The governor of Liberia indignantly 
declared that the U.S. flag, flying illegally over 
slave ships, was the main obstacle to Britain’s 
efforts to suppress the African slave trade. 


“Never was the proud banner of freedom so 
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extensively used by those pirates upon liberty 
and humanity as at this season.” But when the 
British minister in Washington had asked John 
Quincy Adams some years before if he knew of 
anything more horrible than the slave trade, even 
he, a staunch opponent of slavery, stoutly 
replied, “Yes, admitting the right of search by 
foreign officers of our vessels upon the seas in 
time of peace; for that would be making slaves 
of ourselves.” The southern states’ complaints 
about search and impressment perhaps camou- 
flaged a deeper concern over slavery, but they 
had acquired unusual allies in Northerners such 
as Adams and Cass, who were worried about 
U.S. rights at sea. All criticized Britain, how- 
ever, as the source of their disquietude. 

Thus, any incident that focused attention on 
slavery could inflame the South—and that event 
came in November 1841, when a slave named 
Madison Washington led eighteen others aboard 
the Creole in revolt, killing one man in the up- 
rising and then seeking safety at Nassau in the 
British Bahamas. After numerous diplomatic ex- 
changes with the government in Washington, the 
Peel ministry in London infuriated the southern 


from the U.S. vessel on the ground that when 
they entered free British territory, they likewise 
became free. | ee 

A seemingly similar slave revolt on board the 
Spanish slaver Amistad had occurred just a little 


pa a ee 5 
more than two years before, causing Southerners 
to perceive a pattern of behavior toward slavery 


that threatened its sanctity. In July 1839, blacks 
led by Joseph Cinqué on the Amistad had mu- 
tinied in Civaniwalers and eles clan to 
New York, where U.S. naval officers seized the 
an admiralty court in New London, Connecticut, 
for prize adjudication. But authorities placed the 
blacks under arrest to stand trial for murder. U.S. 
abolitionists had meanwhile seen an opportunity 
to expose the evils of the slave trade and slavery, 
and they arranged a court defense based on the 


natural right of self-defense against illegal 
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detention. In March 1841, after a lengthy appeal 
process and just months before the Creole revolt, 
the U.S. Supreme Court declared the Amistad 
blacks free on the ground that their transport 
from Africa to Cuba had been in violation of An- 
glo-Spanish treaties against the African slave 
trade. de. They were “kidnapped Africans,” entitled 
to strike for freedom by any means possible. _ 

~ Although the Creole was engaged in domes- 
tic traffic and the blacks aboard were unques- 
tionably slaves by U.S. law, the emotions 
aroused by the two mutinies did not allow calm 
analysis. Both caused an uproar in the South. 
But what made the Creole affair more inflamma- 
tory was outright British interference in what the 

south considered a purely internal affair. South- 
erners demanded the return of their property, but 
Secretary of State Webster was in no position to 
comply because the only provision for extradi- 
tion between the United States and England had 
been in Jay’s treaty, which had expired in 1807. 
His only chance for reparations was an appeal to 
comity (hospitality), which offered little hope 
for return of the slaves. Thus, the South joinéd 
the growing number of Americans who felt pro- 
voked by British behavior. 


—— 


THE WEBSTER-ASHBURTON 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Anglo-American relations were __so_severely 
strained by the early 1840s that they could have 
exploded in conflict. It was difficult to determine 
whether one factor was more dangerous than an- 
other, but the basic problem was a lack of trust 
that_ manifested itself in highly emotional 
disputes over national honor and security. Amer- 
icans remained convinced that the British re- 
fused to grant them respect as a nation. London’s 
Edinburgh Review disagreed, declaring that the 
U.S. republic was not “undervalued in England.” 
But it admitted that “there is a nation by whom 
America is anxious to be esteemed—or, to speak 
more correctly, to be admired and feared—and 
that is England. [America thinks that by adopt- 
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ing a] bold, or even a threatening tone towards 
England, she will obtain our respect.” Britain de- 
spised America’s “swagger or... bully.” 

An a real sense Anglo-American difficulties 
after [815-v were loose ends left from the period 
before. Each nation remained suspicious of the 


‘other’ s economic and territorial intentions in the 
W. isphere, primarily ecause of « com-_ 


mercial rivalries in Latin America, “continuing 
animosities along the Canadian border, disagree- 


ments over Texas, and growing questions con- 


1812 seemed capable af mobilizing t the Atlantic 
peoples into war, but the combination of issues 
had that potential because of the pervasive ele- 
ment of mutual distrust. 

Other irritants made matters worse. Longtime 
exchanges of biting insults across the ocean had 
worn on both nations’ patience. Popular writers 
James Fenimore Cooper and Washington Irving 
led Americans in defending their country and 
lamenting British arrogance, whereas British 
travelers’ accounts denounced U.S. democracy 
and claimed that it generated disgustingly unciv- 
ilized offshoots of fighting, tobacco chewing, 
drinking, stealing, slaving, hangings, and a gen- 
eral chaos resulting from rabble rule. Journals in 
both countries traded vicious jabs in what be- 
came known as the “war of the quarterlies.” A 
London journal acidly remarked that before the 
United States “can deserve the name of a wise 
nation, it must rid itself of its republicanism, its 
nationalistic ‘fourth of July harangues,’ [and its] 
nonsense about ‘flying eagles and never setting 
stars,’ ... and the infinite superiority of the Yan- 
kees over all mankind, past, present, and to 
come.” 

Fe ee 
created an explosive situation. During the Panic 
of 1837, Americans defaulted on interest pay- 
ments and about $15 oans from the 


British t_helped finance new roads, canals, 


and railroads in the United States. In addition, 


the absence of copyright laws in the United 


States permitted Americans to “borrow” from 
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British writers without reimbursing them. One 
writer, Charles Dickens, was bitter on both 
counts: He had lost money from royalties and in- 
vestments in the United States. Dickens received 
a warm welcome during his visit to the United 
States in 1842, but he returned home to publish 
his American Notes, which sharply criticized his 
hosts. Social, cultural, and economic ties seemed 
capable of holding the nations together, but these 
tenuous relationships needed strengthening by 
skillful diplomats. 

In early 1842 the Peel ministry in London 
suggested that the two nations negotiate their 
differences, and the Tyler administration quickly 
agreed. The prime minister and his foreign sec- 
retary, Lord Aberdeen, recognized the commer- 
cial value of keeping peace between the Atlantic 
nations. But they also recalled the awful de- 
struction of the Napoleonic Wars and were con- 
cerned that their country’s recent problems with 
France would again lead to conflict. Improved 
Anglo-American relations, they hoped, might 
force the French to seek better relations with 
Britain. 

“These considerations in mind, Aberdeen ap- 
pointed Lord Ashburton (Alexander Baring) as 
special emissary to the United States and autho- 
rized him to resolve all matters in dispute. Ash- 
burton was an excellent choice. Six feet tall and 
sixty-seven years old, he was the retired head of 
the powerful Baring Brothers banking house, 
which had helped finance the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. He also was married to a Philadelphia 
woman and was known as a critic of British poli- 
cies toward the United States before the War of 
1812. Although he had no diplomatic experience, 
he had sat in Parliament for thirty years and was 
trusted in international political and financial cir- 
cles as a man of unquestioned integrity. Ameri- 
cans were flattered by the British decision to send 
a special mission to the United States, especially 
because the envoy had such stature. 

Britons also were pleased with Ashburton’s 
counterpart in the United States, Daniel Webster. 
The The bushy- browed and robust secretary of state, 
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LORD ASHBURTON 

British special emissary who helped to negotiate the 
treaty in 1842 that promoted the midcentury Anglo- 
American rapprochement. (Source: Library of Congress.) 


fifty-nine years old and majestic in appearance, 
was a renowned spokesman for nationalism, a 
firm believer in the inseparability of domestic 
and foreign affairs, and a staunch advocate of a 
pragmatic and realistic foreign policy that rested 
on international law. He had visited England 
three years before, where he made many friends, 
including Ashburton himself. Webster had 
served as the Baring Brothers’ legal agent in the 
United States and spoke for New England mer- 
cantile interests. He was also well known for his 
desire to become U.S. minister to the Court of 
St. James in London. An English critic of the 
United States once said of Webster that he was 
“a living lie, because no man on earth could be 
so great as he looked.” Webster was on shaky 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 

U.S. secretary of state who negotiated the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty with England that resolved several 
issues, including the longstanding northeast boundary 
dispute. (Source: Library of Congress.) 


political ground because he was the only cabinet 
member not to resign when President Tyler’s do- 
mestic policies veered sharply from those of the 
Whig party and left him without a following. 
Webster explained that he wanted to complete 
the northeast boundary negotiations then under 
way with England; but he probably also believed 
that staying in office would afford him a better 
position to outmaneuver Henry Clay for the 
presidency in 1844. 

Before_the negotiations began, Webster se se- 


cretly worked to resolve the greatest obstacle to 
a boundary settlement—the opposition of Maine 
and M husetts to a compromise. He secured 
permission from President Tyler to use his “se- 


cret_service fund,” a special annual comgres- 


sional appropriation of $17,000, which the exec- 
titive. could draw on at his discretion in matters 
affecting foreign affairs. With the money, Web- 
ster hired a nondescript political figure from 
Maine named Francis O. J. (“Fog”) Smith, who 
circulated newspaper editorials in New England 
warning that the alternative to a boundary settle- 
ment was wart. 

Webster's greatest boost came from an unex- 
pected source—one Jared Sparks, a Harvard his- 
torian. Sparks wrote the secretary of state in 
February 1842 that while conducting research in 
the French archives, he had come across a map 
bearing a heavy red line that Benjamin Franklin 
had d apparently used to draw the northe used to draw the northeast 
boundary during the Paris peace negotiations during the Paris peace negotiations Of, 
1782 and 1783. Much to Sparks’s surprise the 
marking supported the extreme British claim to 
the area in dispute. After wrestling with the 
dilemma of whether to be a good historian 
whose loyalty was to the truth or a good Ameri- 


can whose loyalty was to his country, he opted 


for leaving that hard decision to someone else. 


Sparks returned to his lodging that evening and 


reconstructed the line from memory onto a map 
of Maine and forwarded it to Webster. 
The secretary of state had received an unex- 
pected boost to his chances for resolving the 
boundary. He was not taken aback by Sparks’s 
revelation: An acquaintance had discovered an- 
other map that had belonged to Baron Friedrich 
von Steuben of Revolutionary War fame, and it 
contained a red line corresponding to the one on 
Sparks’s map. Believing that a diplomat, like a 
lawyer, had no obligation to reveal incriminating 
evidence to his opposition, Webster momentarily 
put both of them away; but when the negotiations 
with Britain approached, he decided to put them 
to use. Again with secret service money, he dis- 
patched Sparks, since returned to the United 
States, to Augusta, Maine, to convince the state’s 


A Ea Se 
legislators that refusal to compromise now might 


be costly. If copies of either red-line map turned 


up later, the British would have claims to all 


territory in dispute. The completion of Webster’s 
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“grand stroke,” as he called it, was to persuade 
both Maine and Massachusetts to send commission- 
ers to the negotiations in Washington. Ss a 

Ashburton had meanwhile arrived in Wash- 
ington in April 1842 and had soon yn become in: in- 
volved in secret talks of his own. Without noti- 
fying his home government, he contacted 


officials in New Brunswick to determine their 


minimum stand on the boundary. A secret dele- 
gation arrived in Washington sometime later to 
discuss the matter matter with Ashburton, and to his re- 
gret its demands were more stringent than those 
of the Peel ministry. Ashburton’s lack of diplo- 
matic experience had put him in a precarious po- 
sition: It enmeshed him in the local interests he 
sought to avoid. It would be more difficult to 
reach an amicable settlement now that he had 
talked with New Brunswick’s representatives. 
He had unknowingly erected another barrier to 
compromise. pes 
The_Webster-Ashburton talks finally got un- 
der _Way in June 1842. The British emissary 
suggested that t the two men dispense with formal 
diplomatic natic procedure - and hold open, friendly 
meetings designed to reach a compromise, Web- 
ster_agreed, and they dropped protocol and 
exchanged few diplomatic notes. This decision 
confounded historians who later investigated 
these proceedings in Washington, but several 


had already fallen into the_ byzantine | ‘style 
of traditional diplomacy and that they did not 
progress as as as smoothly and amicably as both 
men_had hoped. Ashburton fot found the repeated 
delays, long-windec d arguments, and hot and 
fetid Washington weather almost unbearable. He 
had come to the United States without his wife 
because of her poor health and had hoped to re- 
turn home in a month. The presence of | ‘the 
Maine and Massachusetts _commissioners 
proved especially exasperating. Ashburton never 
came to understand the practical politics in- 


volved in Webster’s decision to include them in 


negotiations between nations, and he refused to 
SR 


talk with them. 
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After_consi ble discussion Ashburton re- 


treated on his boundary claims and agreed to a 
ettlementlater_that_month. His i 
s WS TB UCL ON 


were to secure lose as possible to that 
of the Netherltands-award-of 1831, because even 
if it left the Aroostook Valley to the United 
States, such a settlement could discourage U.S. 


expansion northward by guaranteeing enough 


land _for a British military road extending from 
the Atlantic to the Canadian interior. To secure 


thi rton conceded free navigation of 
the St. John River to the United States, along 
with land totaling 7000 of square 
miles in dispute. This was about 893 square 
miles less than the Netherlands award, although 


the United States received four-fifths of the as- 


sessed value of. the-entire_territory in question, 


including an important military position at 
Rouses Point located near the top of Lake Cham- 


plain. To mollify Maine and Massachusetts for 
consenting to give up part of their land claims, 
the agreement specified that the United States 
pay those states $150,000 each. Finally, the two 
negotiators settled_another section of the Cana- 


dian boundary farther west. Ashburton conceded 
U.S. claims to 6500 square miles of territory 


stretching from Lake Superior to the Lake of the 
Woods. This arrangement turned out to be an un- 
expected bonus for the United States: In the lat- 
ter part of the century, Americans discovered 
that this area (upper Minnesota) contained the 
rich iron deposits of the Vermilion and eastern 
Mesabi ranges. 

The northeast boundary was clear! ly the most 
nettlesome problem facing Webster and Ashbur- 
ton, but other issues were also difficult to re- 
solve. Southerners demanded a favorable settle- 
ment of the African slave-trade question and 
indemnity for the slaves liberated during 
the Creole affair. Ashburton had told Aberdeen 
that the United States’s central concern in 
both matters was impressment and asked for au- 
thorization to renounce the practice. But the for- 


eign secretary could not do this without encour- 


aging desertions and endangering the crown’s 
RN 
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The Webster—Ashburn Treaty resolved two sets of Canadian boundary problems, but the settlement was even more important in establishing a mid-century 


rapprochement between the United States and England. 
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authority over its subjects. Ashburton nonethe- 
less assured Webster by a carefully reasoned 
note attached to the treaty (but not part of the 
formal agreement) that impressment in peace- 
time had “wholly ceased” and would not be “un- 
der present circumstances renewed.” Webster 
and Ashburton then tried to remove the necessity 
for a reciprocal right of search in halting the 
African slave trade. Article XIII of the treaty es- 
tablished joint-cruising squadrons along the 
African coast “to enforce, separately and respec- 
tively, the laws, rights, and obligations, of each 
of the two countries, for the suppression of the 
slave trade.” Each squadron must have a mini- 
mum of eighty guns and would operate indepen- 
dently but “in concert and cooperation, upon 
mutual consultation, as exigencies may arise.” 

Webster and Ashburton were unable to reach 
formal agreement on the Creole controversy, but 
they attached notes to the treaty containing Ash- 
burton’s guarantee that British officials in the is- 
lands were to avoid “officious interference” with 
U.S. ships driven into their ports for reasons be- 
yond their control. In a move to prevent future 
cases like that of the Creole but to placate anti- 
slavery groups in the United States and Britain, 
Webster and Ashburton included a provision in 
the treaty that established mutual extradition of 
fugitives accused of seven specified crimes. The 
list, however, did not include mutiny. 


These decisions did not still the growing con- 
troversies Over nd the slave trade: The 


United States failed to enforce the joint squadron 
clause, largely because of Southern influence in 
key government positions. Until 1857 the British 
shied away from ships flying the U.S. flag, but 
finally, out of exasperation, resorted to search 
tactics in trying to halt the slave traffic. Lewis 
Cass, then secretary of state, bitterly criticized 
the “right to visit,” and the following year the 
British agreed to drop the practice in peacetime 
unless specifically permitted by treaty. In 1862, 
during the American Civil War, the Anglo- 
American nations signed an agreement allowing 
mutual search in peacetime. The end of the Civil 
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War _brou to slavery in the United 
States and at long last resolved the controversy. 
In the meantime an Anglo-American claims 
awarded southerners 


Webster and Ashburton also resolved the 
Caroline and McLeod affairs. In an exchange of 
notes attached to the treaty, Ashburton empha- 
sized that on the Caroline, “there were grounds 
of justification as strong as were ever presented 
in such cases,” but he insisted that the British 
had intended “no slight of the authority of the 
United States” in destroying the vessel. He then 
added a statement that Webster later stretched 
into an apology: Ashburton expressed regret 
“that some explanation and apology for this oc- 
currence was not immediately made” and hoped 
that “all feelings of resentment and ill will, re- 
sulting from these truly unfortunate events, may 
be buried in oblivion, and that they may be suc- 
ceeded by those of harmony and friendship.” 
Webster made no demands for reparation be- 
cause he knew that the Caroline had been traf- 
ficking in contraband. On the McLeod matter 
Webster expressed regret for the incident, and it 
too was closed. In late August 1842 the secretary 
of state, with Tyler’s support, drafted a bill 
that Congress quickly enacted. The so-called 
McLeod Law (or Remedial Justice Act) estab- 
lished federal jurisdiction over cases involving 
aliens accused of criminal acts committed under 
orders of their government. 

One subject discussed but not considered an 
issue at the time was Oregon, a huge expanse of 
land that sprawled from the southern tip of 
Alaska to Spanish California and from the Rock- 
ies to the Pacific. Ashburton had instructions to 
propose the Columbia River as a boundary be- 
tween the nations, but Webster rejected this re- 
minder of British imperial days. Yet the sécre- 


tary_of state was not overly concerned about 


acquiring the Pacific Northwest, and as a Whig 
he favored commercial over territorial expan- 


sion because the latter was injurious to American 
JRE SE Re SESE RE oo SEUUELOU SAO ZA TNCE 
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unity and contributory to war. In late June 1842 


he explained to an acquaintance, “In seeking ac- 
quisitions, to be governed as territories, and ly- 
ing at a great distance from the United States, we 
ought to be governed by our prudence and cau- 
tion; and a still higher degree of these qualities 
should be exercised when large Territorial acqui- 
sitions are looked for, with a view to annexa- 
tion.” Ashburton did not believe that U.S. settle- 
ments in Oregon would be substantial for some 
time and was willing to postpone the subject for 
fear that it might interfere with the delicate dis- 
cussions over the northeast boundary. “It must, 
therefore, I fear, sleep for the present,” he wrote 
Aberdeen. 


Ratification of the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, 
signed in Washi on August 9, 1842, faced 


serious obstacles because it got entangled in 
political battles on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In the United States, Anglophobe senators James 
Buchanan of Pennsylvania and Thomas Hart 
Benton of Missouri, both Democrats, criticized 
the settlement as a “solemn bamboozlement” 
that sacrificed part of Maine to Britain. Yet 
within two weeks the Senate overwhelm- 
ingly approved the treaty. Most Americans wel- 
comed the news, although people in Maine and 
Massachusetts remained disgruntled until Web- 
ster’s continued newspaper editorials finally 
convinced them that the alternative to the treaty 
was war. 

The matter was even more complicated in 


Britain. Canadians bitterly denounced the treaty, 
and_in_ England the political “outs,” led by 


Palmerston and his Whig mouthpiece, the Lon- 
don Chronicle, caustically assailed it as a “piti- 
ful exhibition of imbecility” and the “Ashburton 
capitulation.” During the ensuing debates in Par- 
liament in February 1843, news arrived of the 
Sparks map supporting Britain’s extreme bound- 
ary claims, causing Britons to unleash another 
barrage of criticism of Webster’s duplicity and 
Ashburton’s stupidity. Meanwhile, Ashburton 
himself uncovered another red-line map in the 
British Museum (the Richard Oswald or King 
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According to the London Punch, the barbarian Ameri- 
cans offered the British the choice of either accepting 
the Webster-Ashburton Treaty or facing war. (Source: 

London Punch.) 


George III map), which substantiated the equally 
extreme claims of the United States. Although 
the existence of the two contradictory maps 
again suggested the wisdom of the Webster- 
Ashburton compromise, the discovery of the 
map in England nonetheless embarrassed the 
Peel ministry and threatened to unravel its diplo- 


mat’s handiwork. Aberdeen took it upon himself 
to convince the U.S. minister in London, Ed- 
ward Everett, that the ministry had not been 
aware of the Oswald map during the negotia- 
tions in Washington. The irony is that each side 
in the dispute had held maps supporting the 
boundary claims of its adversary. The difference 


was that Webster knew what he had and used it 
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to advantage in the negotiations, whereas Ash- 
burton came across his map too late to affect the 
treaty terms but in time to promote the ratifica- 
tion process in Britain. 

Ashburton’s discovery took the fire out of 
the political abuse aimed at the treaty—espe- 
cially when succeeding events showed that 
Palmerston had come across the map some years 
before and had hidden it in the archives. With the 
Opposition now in total disarray, Parliament eas- 
ily approved the treaty and voted a formal ex- 


pression of appreciation to Ashburton for his 


public service. 


—_ 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE WEBSTER- 
ASHBURTON TREATY 


Lingering suspicio ut the Webster-Ashbur- 
ton Treaty have obscured 1 ibution toward 


easing Anglo-American tensions and securing 


much of the United States’s northem border. 
Some writers still insist that Webster retreated too 
easily on the northeast boundary: Had he held out 
a while longer, their argument goes, the red-line 
map discovered in England would have substan- 
tiated the U.S. claim, and all the disputed territory 
would have become part of the United States, Yet, 
as noted earlier in this chapter, a careful exami- 
nation of the Paris negotiations of 1782 and 1783 
shows that all maps referred to contained only 
proposed boundaries and that the diplomats’ in- 
tention was for a joint commission to construct 
the final markings after the war. Hence the Web- 
ster-Ashburton boundary compromise e (in which 
the United States received the better part) was the 
most feasible route to a settlement. 

Another controversy has arisen, even more 
difficult to lay to rest. Some historians have ac- 
cused Webster of taking money during the nego- 
tiations in exchange for a boundary settlement 
favorable to Britain. Indeed, some of Webster’s 
contemporaries in 1846 went so far as to attempt 
to impeach him retroactively for illegal activities 
during the negotiations that included embezzle- 
ment from the state department and unautho- 
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rized use of the president’s secret service fund. 
Webster’s inexhaustible need for money was 
well known, but even though this reality had led 
to hot disputes over his integrity, the critics have 
never proved their charges. A House committee 
heard testimony on his behalf—including that of 
former President Tyler, who declared that he had 
approved | the secretary’s draws from the secret 
service fund—and exonerated the secretary on 
all counts. Webster had bitter political enemies 
who, in seeking to discredit his performance as 
secretary of state, have had long-lasting effects 
on those writers later analyzing his achieve- 
ments in office. 

A fair evaluation must take into account all 
aspects of the negotiations, because the treaty 


interests and both achieved objectives -consid- 
ered important to national security. The Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty promoted a midcentury rap- 
prochement that encouraged Anglo-American 
interdepen i denavoul anlsog Kine dereteate 
British obstacle to a better border relationship in in 
the northeast, which in turn permitted Americans 
to focus on westward expansion. In a broader 
perspective, the treaty proved integral to the for- 
mation ofan Allene Renchin's Hess amines 


tions have reached to the present. 
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MANIFEST DESTINY 


New York lawyer and journalist John L. O’Sul- 
livan colorfully expressed the ebullient mood of 


Americans in 1845 when he proclaimed “the_ 


right of our manifest destiny to overspread and 


to possess the whole of the continent which 
Providence has given us for the development of 
the great experiment of liberty and federated 
self-government entrusted to us.” O’Sullivan 
had earlier declared that the country’s “floor 
shall be a hemisphere—its roof the firmament of 
the star-studded heavens, and its congregation an 
Union of many Republics, comprising hundreds 
of happy millions . . . governed by God’s natural 
and moral Jaw of equality.” 


The term manifest destiny suggested a mysti- 
cal, almost religious belief that a higher power 


had mandated U.S. expansion in the name of lib- 


erty. Though pronounced a crusade to civilize 
backward peoples, the doctrine aroused mixed 
feelings. Opponents derided its arrogant attempt 
to rationalize aggression and territorial thievery, 
whereas supporters used it to persuade Britain 
and others to stand aside for U.S. expansion into 


Oregon, Texas, California, and the Southwest— 


the issues over these latter three areas leading to 
nr a 


war with Mexico in 1846. The truth seems to be 
that manifest destiny provided a cloak of ideal- 
ism that fitted comfortably over realistic territo- 
rial and commercial objectives. Following the 
American Revolution’s call for individual free- 
dom and patterned after Jef. om S justification 
for the Louisiana Purchase as an “empire of lib- 
erty,” the gospel of manifest destiny offered the 
best_of foreign policies in that idealists sup- 
ported its republican objectives while realists ap- 
plauded its expansionist results. = 
‘When O’Sullivan wrote his editorials, he at 
first referred only to Texas but then expanded his 
claims to include the United States’s “true title” 
to Oregon. Manifest destiny thus became the 
symbol of an age of expansion, when Jacksonian 
Americans spoke optimistically about spreading 
their republican way of life while engaging in 
both territorial and commercial pursuits. Many 
argued that ever since the Puritans came to the 
New World, God had ordained these special peo- 
ple to further a millennial vision having 
no earthly boundaries. As part of the blessings 
of this providential trust, the United States 
would promote its national security interests by 
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enlarging its territorial and commercial claims. 
The Webster-Ashburton Treaty had eased rela- 
tions with Britain on the Atlantic side of the 
continent and allowed the United States to con- 
centrate on expansion toward the Pacific. Such 
expansion would spread the experiment in re- 
publicanism, facilitate the acquisition of rich 
farmland, lead to a plentiful trade in furs that 
could reach the Orient, and help to safeguard 
the country’s security by driving out foreign 
intruders and closing the last gaps in its conti- 
nental borders. Pinckney’s treaty, the Louisiana 
Purchase, the Adams-Onis Treaty, the Monroe 


the decade of the 1840s marked its almost 
inevitable fulfillment. 


OREGON 


The Oregon dispute captured the romantic imag- 
ination of Americans more than any other ex- 
pansionist issue. Americans had first laid claim 
to that vast area beyond the Rockies in the early _ 
1790s, when Captain Robert Gray d discovered 
the mouth of the Columbia River. The Lewis and 
Clark expedition of 1804 through 1806 had so- 
lidified this claim, and in 1811 New York busi- 
nessman John Jacob Astor established the fort 
and fur post called Astoria on the banks of the 
Columbia River. Two years later he sold Astoria 
tq the British North West Company when it ap- 
peared he would lose the post during the War of 
1812. But the Treaty of Ghent restored Astoria to 
the United States in 1818, and the following year 
Spain relinquished claims to Oregon by signing 
the e Adams-Onjs Treaty. In 18. y. In 1824 Russia agreed 
to “withdraw north to the 54°40’ line. By the 
1840s, then, the United States and England had 
become the chief rivals over this one-and-a-half 
million square miles of territory bounded by the 
Rockies on the east, the Pacific on the west, the 


54°40" Tine to the north, and the forty y-second 


parallel to the south. Indeed, the huge area in- 
cluded parts or all of five present states and half 
of British Columbia. 
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America’s continental expansion had two 
economic dimensions: agricultural and commer- 
cial. When Americans spoke of Oregon they pri- 
marily meant the Willamette River Valley, a hun- 
dred-mile stretch of fertile and timber-rich 
lowland running north and south below the Co- 
lumbia. British references to Oregon meant the 
territory lying above the Columbia. That site 
contained the headquarters of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, a parliamentary chartered monopolis- 
tic enterprise that dealt not only in furs but also 
in agriculture and cattle raising, and which had 
merged with the British North West Company in 
1821. Under the leadership of Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin, the Hudson’s Bay Company operated 
out of Fort Vancouver and discouraged U.S. set- 
tlements north of the Columbia River. Ameri- 
cans also saw maritime advantages in Oregon. 
Commercial interests would prosper from the 
Pacific’s plentiful supply of whales, salmon, and 
fur-bearing animals, whereas Oregon would pro- 
vide a stepping-stone to Asia. 

By the practical reality of possession, British 
claims to Oregon were stronger than those of the 
United States. Their explorers had entered the 
waters of the region long before anyone else. 
Further, they had enhanced their claims by pro- 
moting occupation. Sir Francis Drake had sailed 
along the coast during the sixteenth century, 
Captain James Cook had landed in the north- 
western waters during the 1770s, and Captain 
George Vancouver had done the same nearly 
twenty years later. The British did not claim all 
of Oregon but preferred an equitable division of 
the area with the United States. They rejected the 
U.S. argument for the principle of “contiguity,” 
that Oregon was a “natural extension” of the 
Louisiana Purchase and therefore belonged to 
the United States, and they dismissed the argu- 
ment for Oregon implied by the boundary line to 
the Pacific contained in the Adams-Onis Treaty 
of 1819. The Nootka Sound Convention of 1790 
with Britain itself, they declared, had canceled 
Spain’s right to Oregon and also invalidated U.S. 
claims because, by the convention, Spain gave 
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The Oregon Treaty of 1846 was one of President Polk’s central achievements, but it came only after 
threats of war between the United States and England. 
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up exclusive jurisdiction over the region. On the 
explorations issue, Britain countered that it had 
a stronger claim to the land above the Columbia. 
Both sets of claims seemed to balance, except 
that by 1821 the Hudson’s Bay Company held 
the upper hand because it was the most powerful 
economic and political entity in the northwest. 

Before the 1840s those few Americans who 
had any interest in Oregon were confident that, 
as had happened with Louisiana and the Flori- 
das, time and U.S. settlers would decide its own- 
ership. Lewis and Clark had not described the 
area in a way conducive to settlement, and in the 
1820s Senator Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri 
expressed satisfaction with the Rocky Moun- 
tains as the “everlasting boundary” of the United 
States. The Convention of 1818 with England 
had set up a “free and open” arrangement for ten 
years, which became known as joint occupation, 
and Britain had later turned down the U.S. sug- 
gestion to divide Oregon east and west at the 
Rockies, instead proposing the Columbia River 
as the boundary. In August 1827 an Anglo- 
American convention had extended joint occu- 
pation indefinitely, with the stipulation that ab- 
rogation required a year’s notice. The British 
again declined a partition at the forty-ninth par- 
allel and failed to entice Americans to accept the 
Columbia River by offering an enclave, or small 
piece of land, on the Olympic Peninsula, which 
would have permitted them to construct a fort 
and use the harbors of Puget Sound. 

U.S. interest in Oregon remained alive during 
the late 1830s, largely through the efforts of Sen- 
ator Lewis F. Linn of Missouri, who sponsored 
resolutions calling for the United States to pro- 
vide military protection over the road west and 
offer 640 acres of land in Oregon to white males 
who farmed the tract for five consecutive years. 
As Congress again debated Linn’s bill in 1841, 
Lord Palmerston warned the House of Commons 
that the bill’s passage “would be a declaration of 
war.” Senator John C. Calhoun of South Car- 
olina temporarily defused the dangerous situa- 
tion by urging a policy of “wise and masterly 


inactivity” that would follow the traditional 
pattern of allowing the natural course of settle- 
ments to resolve the matter. 

During the Webster-Ashburton negotiations 
in Washington in 1842, President Tyler proposed 
a compromise of the Oregon question. Ashbur- 
ton informally told Webster that Britain still ad- 
hered to the Columbia River, and Webster 
replied that the United States would accept that 
boundary if Britain persuaded Mexico to sell 
Upper California to the United States and recog- 
nize the independence of Texas. Ashburton had 
no instructions to accept this tripartite arrange- 
ment and refused. That same year the Tyler 
administration likewise found the Columbia 
River boundary unacceptable. Captain Charles 
Wilkes of the U.S Navy had returned from an 
exploratory expedition and warned that a dan- 
gerous sandbar crossed the mouth of the river 
and that its waters were navigable only to the 
falls a hundred miles inland. The United States 
had to have the harbors of Puget Sound, and this 
arrangement required an international boundary 
northward at the forty-ninth parallel. 

The Tyler administration’s attempt to resolve 
the matter left a bitter taste with many Ameri- 
cans. Webster and Ashburton chose to drop it, 
but people in the West and Upper Mississippi 
Valley had heard rumors of the White House’s 
tripartite proposal and held “Oregon conven- 
tions,” angrily denouncing the government for 
its willingness to sacrifice the area above the Co- 
lumbia River. In July 1843 more than one hun- 
dred representatives from six states gathered 
in Cincinnati to claim all of Oregon from the 
forty-second parallel to the 54°40’ line. It was, 
they declared, the “imperative duty” of the fed- 
eral government to extend jurisdiction over the 
territory. Their demands went to the president, 
Congress, and all state governors. 

The issue became serious when a burst of 
expansion west known as “Oregon fever” 
sprang on the national scene in 1843. The Panic 
of 1837 drove many Americans westward in 
search of a new life; others went simply for 
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adventure. Expansionists boasted of wresting 
the area from England, staking out the land for 
U.S. farmers, and acquiring a stepping-stone to 
the Far East. The area’s population in 1841 num- 
bered only about 500, which included fur 
traders, farmers, and missionaries. Nearly one 
hundred Americans migrated to Oregon in 1842, 
but a thousand more went the following year. In 
1845 the census showed more than 2000 settlers 
in Oregon, but after the rapid influx of that year, 
approximately 5000 Americans lived below the 
Columbia. A scant 700 British subjects lived 
above. In July 1843 the Americans in Oregon es- 
tablished a provisional government, and two 
years later they passed an amendment with a 
highly suggestive preamble declaring that the 
governing provisions would apply until the fed- 
eral government proclaimed jurisdiction over 
the area. This was a virtual invitation to the gov- 
ernment in Washington to act. But despite the 
Senate’s approval of Linn’s fortification bill, the 
House refused support. Representative John 
Floyd of Virginia and Senator Benton of Mis- 
souri, the latter now a converted expansionist, 
touted the importance of Oregon to the Pacific 
Ocean trade. The Columbia River, Benton de- 
clared, was the “North American road to India.” 

The presidential election of 1844 made west- 
ern expansion the central issue of the campaign. 
Henry Clay of Kentucky captured the Whig 
nomination, and James K. Polk, a Jacksonian 
Democrat from Tennessee, became his party’s 
compromise candidate. The Whigs quickly 
found the answer to their campaign jibe, “Who 
is James K. Polk?’ when he attracted a 
groundswell of popular support by calling for 
expansion into both Oregon and Texas. The De- 
mocratic platform adopted in Baltimore issued a 
sharp challenge to Britain by declaring that the 
US. title to all of Oregon was “clear and un- 
questionable” and calling for the immediate “re- 
occupation of Oregon” and “reannexation of 
Texas.” The Democrats ingeniously linked the 
two expansionist issues and thereby won the 
support of northerners and westerners seeking 
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Oregon as a free-soil area and southerners inter- 
ested in Texas for spreading slavery. 

Few Americans laid serious claim to all of 
Oregon before the election, and no one had con- 
nected it with Texas. But the Democratic plat- 
form satisfied both the free-soil and slavery in- 
terests in the party, and the simple attachment of 
the prefix “re” to occupation and annexation fur- 
nished the United States a respectable defense 
against the charges of imperialism. By the time 
Clay recognized the popularity of his opponent’s 
platform, it was too late. Polk’s narrow victory 
in New York gave him the election. It is difficult 
to interpret the outcome as national approval for 


JAMES K. POLK 

Although President for only a single term, he resolved 
the Oregon boundary dispute with England, solidified 
the U.S. claim to Texas, and acquired the great south- 
west as a result of the Mexican War. (Source: Library of 
Congress.) 
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western expansion, but the election stirred a 
British call for arbitration of the Oregon issue 
and fed the expansionists’ cry for territory. In 
January 1845 Secretary of State Calhoun turned 
down the British proposal for arbitration, and 
President-elect Polk triumphantly hailed the 
election returns as a mandate for U.S. expansion. 

The new president was a realist and an ex- 
pansionist. He sought to rid the west of England 
and other foreign influences by the skillful use 
of bluff and public statements calculated to 
arouse the fiercest expressions of Anglophobia. 
In his inaugural address of March 1845 Polk 
threw down the gauntlet to leaders in London by 
asserting that the U.S. right to all of Oregon was 
“clear and unquestionable.” Political rhetoric 
perhaps, but the British considered presidential 
declarations to be official policy statements and 
were deeply offended by what one journal 
called the “manner, not the matter in dispute.” 
The Times of London proclaimed that only war 
could tear Oregon from Britain. Polk’s declara- 
tion was risky, but it achieved the desired effect: 
After fulfilling the Democratic platform’s ex- 
pansionist cry, he prepared to compromise on 
Oregon. 

In July 1845 Polk authorized his secretary of 
state, James Buchanan, to inform the British 
that the United States would accept the forty- 
ninth parallel as the boundary in exchange for 
the southern half of Vancouver Island. When 
pressed to explain why the president had re- 
treated from campaign declarations, Buchanan 
replied that Polk felt bound by the actions of his 
predecessors. At this point, the British minister 
in Washington, Richard Pakenham, should have 
forwarded the proposal to his London office for 
advice, but he could foresee no change in his su- 
periors’ policy and refused it on his own. Pak- 
enham reasoned that Buchanan’s offer had not 
included the longtime call for free British use of 
the Columbia River, and he was still upset over 
Polk’s previous demand for all of Oregon. The 
president, however, considered Pakenham’s re- 
action an affront and was irate. He ignored 


Buchanan’s warnings to defuse the issue because 
of the growing troubles with Mexico over Texas 
and in late August again demanded the 54°40’ 
line. In withdrawing his offer of the forty-ninth 
parallel, Polk defiantly declared that “if we do 
have war it will not be our fault.” British Foreign 
Secretary Lord Aberdeen had meanwhile dis- 
avowed Pakenham’s unilateral action, and his 
minister twice suggested arbitration, but Polk 
now insisted on a British concession. 

The focus of U.S. attention in the autumn of 
1845 alternated between Oregon and the ongo- 
ing crisis with Mexico, but in December the 
president again challenged the British presence 
in the Pacific Northwest. His annual message to 
Congress clarified U.S. objectives as Texas, Cal- 
ifornia, and Oregon. Congress, he declared, 
should inform Britain that the United States was 
ready to give the required one year’s notice for 
ending joint occupation in Oregon. In what has 
become known as the Polk Corollary of the 
Monroe Doctrine, he proclaimed that the United 
States opposed European involvement in North 
America and stood “ready to resist it at any and 
all hazards.” Polk specifically invoked the non- 
colonization principle in asserting that “no fu- 
ture European colony or dominion shall with our 
consent be planted or established on any part of 
the North American continent. Although he in- 
cluded France and others in the warning, his 
main concern was Britain. The president wrote 
in his diary in early 1846 that “the only way to 
treat John Bull [England] was to look him 
straight in the eye.” 

The country’s ongoing situation with Mex- 
ico was steadily worsening, however, causing 
Polk to leave the door open for a British coun- 
terproposal to a line at 54°40’. He had to be 
careful because of political considerations. at 
home. Northern and western expansionists 
were upset with Calhoun and other southerners, 
because after Congress admitted Texas into the 
Union as a state in December 1845, they 
seemed willing to compromise on Oregon at 
the forty-ninth parallel. Several Democrats 
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demanded all of the disputed territory to the 
54°40’ line, and when they thought that Polk 
was softening on Oregon, Senator Edward 
Hannegan of Indiana warned, “I shall hold him 
recreant to the principles which he professed, 
recreant to the trust which he accepted, recreant 
to the generous confidence which a majority of 
the people proposed in him.” 

Polk was playing a dangerous game, both at 
home and abroad. A mistake could alienate fel- 
low Democrats who had only narrowly won of- 
fice in 1844; worse, it could lead to war with 
Britain—and at the same time as a nearly certain 
war with Mexico. But political considerations 
also bore heavily on his mind. If the Democrats 
came to believe that the president was not up- 
holding their aims in Oregon, the party would lie 
in shambles, and he would be its chief casualty. 
Pressure on Britain, if not handled well, could 
have dire consequences. The United States could 
not afford war, and certainly not in concurrence 
with a Mexican conflict. Polk must have been 
bluffing: He did not make any military prepara- 
tions during these crisis-ridden months. 


The Oregon dispute had actually narrowed in 
focus to a small triangular-shaped territory lying 
between the Columbia River and the forty-ninth 


parallel_and including Juan de Fuca Strait. In 
four instances—1818, 1824, 1826, and 1844— 
the British had called for the Columbia River as 
the boundary, but each time the United States 
had argued for the forty-ninth parallel. After the 
furor over Tyler’s tripartite suggestion and the 
revelations of Wilkes’s voyage, the United 
States could not consider anything less than the 
forty-ninth parallel. Even Whig commercialists, 
who opposed Polk’s expansionist policies, rec- 
ognized the necessity of having Juan de Fuca 
Strait and the harbors of Puget Sound. 

Both Britain and the United States wanted to 


resolve the Oregon question short of war, but 
neither could compromise national honor. Ab- 


erdeen, like Polk, had to protect his political 
flanks, and to do so he mobilized the country’s 
military forces. The U.S. minister in London, 
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Louis McLane, was alarmed about the buildup 
and brought the matter before Aberdeen. The 
foreign secretary explained that the president 
had renounced compromise and demanded the 
entire area in dispute. His government could not 
take a chance on Polk’s real intentions and had 
to defend Canada, even if that necessitated “of- 
fensive operations.” McLane finally convinced 
Polk that he had gone too far. War with Mexico 
was imminent, and conflict with Britain was un- 
thinkable. Arriving by return steamer in late 
February 1946, Buchanan’s dispatch offered 
some hope for a peaceful settlement. The secre- 
tary of state first informed Aberdeen that Polk 
“would accept nothing less than the whole terri- 
tory unless the Senate should otherwise deter- 
mine,” but he then added that he was ready 
“with reluctance” to discuss any British recom- 
mendation for a boundary at the forty-ninth par- 
allel and Juan de Fuca Strait. In the meantime 
the House passed the bill serving notice of the 
termination of joint occupation; the Senate then 
entered a lengthy, acrimonious debate highlight- 
ing manifest destiny and bitter sectional divi- 
sion between northerners and southerners over 
the Oregon boundary. 

The way to compromise in the Senate came 
through the efforts of a strange combination 
of southern Democrats and northern Whigs. 
Commercial groups from both parties yaad 
peace; Calhoun joined Webster in calling for an 
amicable settlement; and the aged Albert 
Gallatin published a seventy-five-page essay 
opposing war. The Senate finally passed the 
House bill announcing the end of joint occupa- 
tion, but in a tone noticeably milder than that 
found in Polk’s message. The original House 
measure had brusquely instructed the president 
to announce the notice of abrogation, whereas 
the amended Senate version of late April made 
no reference to the country’s “clear and unques- 
tionable” right to the 54°40’ line. It instead 
called for “a speedy adjustment” of the oppos- 
ing Anglo-American claims. The Senate’s ap- 
proval by a wide margin demonstrated that most 
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members favored compromise. Within a week 
of the congressional action, Buchanan sent no- 
tice of the treaty’s abrogation to Aberdeen but 
notified him also of the president’s expressed 
desire for compromise. 

Aberdeen likewise wanted a compromise 
over Oregon at the forty-ninth parallel. Besides 
problems with France and growing popular feel- 
ing at home against colonialism, his country was 
dangerously divided by the raging controversy 
over repeal of the Corn Laws—or the high pro- 
tective tariff on grain. In addition, Britain 
needed U.S. cotton, and the potato shortage in 
Ireland was threatening to become acute. But 
despite these pressures for a settlement, Ab- 
erdeen could not leave the appearance of back- 
ing down before the United States’s public 
threats. The only serious concern in the contro- 
versy was the Hudson’s Bay Company, but it 
had lost popularity in England because of its 
high prices on furs. An unexpected coincidence 
worked to Aberdeen’s advantage. By early 1845 
the company had decided to move its headquar- 
ters from Fort Vancouver on the Columbia River 
to Fort Victoria on Vancouver Island. The com- 
pany’s spokesmen explained that trappers had 
cleaned the mainland of fur-bearing animals and 
that apprehension had grown about U.S. en- 
croachments from below the river. As late as 
1846 fewer than ten Americans lived above the 
Columbia, but many work-hardened pioneers in 
the Willamette Valley had a reputation for fight- 
ing and seemed ready to overrun the North- 
west—especially if that action entailed destroy- 
ing the hated Hudson’s Bay Company and 
running out the British. 

Aberdeen’s treaty proposal on Oregon arrived 
in Washington in early June and drew Polk’s 
restrained support. It accepted the forty-ninth 
parallel as the boundary from the Rockies to the 
waters touching Vancouver Island and the main- 
land, but it allowed Britain to retain the island by 
continuing the line around its southern side. Polk 
approved these provisions but did not favor Ab- 
erdeen’s stipulation that use of the Columbia 


River from the boundary to its mouth would be 
“free and open to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and to all British subjects trading with the 
same.” But the charter for the trading company 
would soon expire and, because Parliament 
showed no real interest in granting a renewal, 
British use of the river would also come to an 
end. More important, however, the UnitedeStates 
had gone to war with Mexico the previous 
month, and the conciliatory British ministry, 
Polk realized, maintained only shaky political 
control over those clamoring for a stronger Ore- 
gon policy. The president followed his cabinet’s 
advice to submit the matter to the Senate for its 
opinion before he accepted or rejected the 
British treaty. This approach constituted a break 
with the procedure established during the first 
years of the republic, but the move was good 
politics, and Polk was a good politician. 


mony for the Oregon treaty took place three days 


later, and on June 18 ate approved the 
treaty by the wide margin of 41 to 14. All the op- 


position votes came from Democrats, and 
mostly from the Middle West. The president rat- 
ified the treaty the following day. 

Not all Americans were happy with the settle- 
ment, however. Democratic Senator William 
Allen of Ohio disgustedly resigned his chair- 
manship of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and Benton sarcastically declared what probably 
contained more than a kernel of truth: “Why not 
march up to ‘Fifty-four Forty’ as courageously 
as we march upon the Rio Grande? Because 
Great Britain is powerful, and Mexico is weak.” 
But, Benton seemed unwilling to admit, few 
Americans demanded all of Oregon, and most 
supported the forty-ninth parallel. 

War over Oregon was preventable because 
both the United States and Great Britain were 
willing to compromise once they had satisfied 
the demands of national honor. Also, the British 
fortunately again had other more pressing 
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domestic and foreign concerns. If Polk had 
counted on these developments, he had calcu- 
lated correctly. Probably good fortune had 
looked kindly on him—and his nation. War with 
Britain at the same time that the country was at 
war with Mexico conjured up images too terrible 
to ponder. Admittedly, the stakes in the British 
struggle were high—perhaps superseded only by 
the risks. Removal of the British from the Pacific 
northwest, a North American highway to Asia, 
the heightened opportunity to acquire Polk’s 
prime objective of California—all these grand 
hopes seemed fulfilled by the Oregon Treaty 
of 1846. In retrospect, Polk’s risky strategy 
seems sound because it worked. He got what he 
wanted all along—the forty-ninth parallel as the 


boundary and the harbor at Puget Sound—and 


without war. 


ee 


THE TEXAS QUESTION 


The Mexi ugh 1848 had its 
roots in the long-standing Texas question, be- 
cause the U.S. annexation of Texas in 1845 had 
catalyzed several other issues and ultimately led 
to conflict. The boundary dispute magnified the 
central issue of annexation: Texans argued for 
the Rio Grande River from its mouth west to El 
Paso and then north to the forty-second parallel. 

he Mexican government countered for the 
Nueces River, lying more than 150 miles north 
of the Rio Grande and within largely uninhab- 
ited territory. The land was not so much the 
question as it was a series of grievances that 
grew into questions of honor between the Amer- 
icans in Texas and the government in Mexico 
City. Texans beli hat the Mexican govern- 
ment had become-oppressive; Mexicans feared 
that in the name of manifest destiny the United 
States intended to swallow all their holdings in 
the hemisphere. The Texas issue, damage 
claims by Americans against Mexico, President 
Polk’s desire for California, manifest destiny— 
all these combined to drive the United States 


into war with Mexico. i Su” 


Pct 
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The events in Texas ulminated in the 


Mexican War actually began during the 1820s. 
By the Adams-Onis Treaty of 1819, the govern- 
ment in Washington had given up claims to areas 
west of Louisiana’s border at the Sabine River, 
but the situation dramatically changed when two 
years later Mexico won independence from 
Spain. The Mexican government proved unsta- 
ble_and its empire_so expansive that leaders 
found it nearly impossible to maintain authority 
in the provincial hinterland so far from their cap- 
ital of Mexico City. The country of Mexico 
spread_north and west fo Oregon and included 
thinly populated areas stretching hundreds of 
miles east to Louisiana. About 60,000 nationals 
lived in a republic housing six million poor and 
illiterate Indians and people of mixed nationali- 
ties who felt no allegiance to any central gov- 
erning body. Whereas Mexicans of Spanish de- 


scent preferred livin close to their capital, great 
numbers of Americans did not. They had mi- 


grated into the upper provinces of Mexico— 
Texas, New Mexico, and California, 
Like the Spanish before them, the Mexicans 
used the empresario (contractor) system to attract 
Seileie inti Tenas Otialoasaen ate are to 
anyone, hoping to create a buffer against U.S. en- 
croachments, but proximity dictated that the 
greatest influx would be from the United States. 
Missouri’s Moses Austin (who soon died) and his 
son Stephen were the first empresarios to lead the 
stipulated 300 families into Texas in 1822. Mi- 
grants were to swear allegiance to the Mexican 


government, m rgations, convert to Ro- 
man Catholicism, and pay ten cents an acre under 


easy credit terms—a small fraction of the going 
price in the United States of $1.25 cash per acre. 
The Panic of 1 Rigen asCede eT re 
ments in the United States, and the cheap land in 
Mexico, along with its liberal constitution of 
1824, encouraged more than 30,000 Americans to 
migrate into Texas by the mid-1830s. 

Problems had already developed by this time, 


however. Americans maintained their former 


personal and national loyalties and showed little 
ads ote nee Sere 
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interest in becoming Catholic. They complained 
when Mexico prohibited the further introduction 


of slaves, levied tariffs on American imports into 
Texas, used convicts in its armies, and barred fur- 
ther er migration of Americans into Texas. More- 
over, ver, the government had passed into the - government had passed into the hands of 
General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna. Although 
elected on a liberal ticket, Santa Anna, ironically, 
suspended _the constitution in 1834 and _estab- 
lished a military dictatorship. Texans protested in- 
fringements of their rights under the constitution 
and presented a “Declaration of Causes” modeled 
after the United States’s great document of 1776. 


a 


By the autumn of 1 1835, the Texans had engaged in 
a series of confrontations with Mexican troops 
that led to the establishment of a provisional gov- 
ernment and an army under Sam Houston, a a ro- 
bustly tall frontiersman who had embraced the 
image of the Noble Savage after living with the 
Cherokee Indians and becoming known as 
Kalanu, a war title meaning ““The Raven.” 

Both the government in Washington and its 
citizens closely followed the growing crisis in 


Texas. American ministers had tried to purchase 


Texas on two occasions. During the 1820s Joel 


erals in ‘the Mexican cor congress but had failed, and 
President John Quincy Adams had authorized his 
secretary of state, Henry Clay, to buy the area. In 
one of Clay’s meetings with the Mexican minis- 
ter in Washington, Clay had argued outlandishly 
that the sale of Texas would work to Mexico’s 
advantage by loping. off its far-northem sector 
and thereby placing its capital city closer to the 
center of the country, where all capitals should 
be. One of President Jackson’s appointees, An- 
thony Butler, was even more blunt. He suggested 
that the United States follow standard procedure 
in Mexico and offer a bribe of $500,000. The 
Washington government’s clumsy efforts at ac- 
quiring Texas forewarned Mexico. Most Ameri- 
cans, however, were discreet: They argued that 
time and the steady course of U.S. settlement 1 in 
Texas would determine it: its fate as they” had dot done 
with the Floridas. 
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GEN. ANTONIO LOPEZ de SANTA ANNA 

Led Mexican forces in field during the Texans War for 
Independence and returned ten years later to lead his 
country again as president during the Mexican War. 
(Source: Library of Congress.) 


The heightening tensions led to the outbreak 
of the Texans War for Independence in 1836, 
which aroused widespread interest throughout the 
United States. Despite President Jackson’s invo- 


cation of neutrality, “Texas meetings” drummed 
up consi considerable support for_volunteer yIdiers 


and for economic and financial assistance 
in fighting the Mexican g government. During the 
previous November of 1835, an uprising by a few 
Texans had forced out the few Mexican forces 
left in the province and had caused Santa Anna 
to lead troops into Texas to reestablish control. 


In 1836 he and his large force first engaged the 
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Texans at an_old mission in San Antonio called 
the Alamo. Qn March 6, 1836, after almost a two- 
week siege, 5000 Mexican soldiers broke the re- 
sistance of Colonel William Travis and 200 com- 
panions and killed all survivors, including 
legendary figures James Bowie and Davy Crock- 
ett. Three weeks later James Fannin and 400 Tex- 


ans, including many volunteers from the United 


States, surrendered to Mexican fo t Goliad, 
only to be summarily shot. More Americans 


joined Houston’s army as terrified Texan refugees 
fled across the Sabine River and into Louisiana to 
escape Santa Anna’s advancing army. 

On April 21, 1836, at a spot near present-day 
Houston called San Jacinto, the Texas army of 
800 men suddenly attacked the Mexicans, who 
were then in afternoon siesta. Shouting “remem- 
ber the Alamo,” Houston’s forces charged across 
an open field, scattering many of Santa Anna’s 
men and killing more than 600. After a lengthy 
search, they found the general disguised in the 
dress of a common soldier and hiding in a tall 
clump of grass. On May 14 he signed two 
treaties with Houston that recognized Texan in- 
dependence, required Mexican troops to evacu- 
ate Texas, and proclaimed the Rio Grande as the 
western and southern boundary of the new re- 
public. When freed, Santa Anna later disavowed 
the agreements as made under duress, as did the 
new government in Mexico City, which had re- 
cently overthrown Santa Anna. 

The new independent republic of Texas 
States, and with Houston’s close friend Jackson 
in the White House, prospects looked good. As 
early as April 1836 a proposal lay before Con- 
litionists bitterly fought the move as the first step 
toward annexation and the eventual division of 
Texas into several slave states. Indeed, the terms 
in Texas’s request for annexation had included 
the acceptance of slavery. The president under- 
stood the political realities of the situation and 
turned his back on annexation. His Democratic 
party rested on a loose alliance of northerners 
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and southerners who could remain united only as 
long as slavery did not become an issue. Aboli- 
tionists already accused southerners of conspir- 
ing to spread the peculiar institution into Texas, 
and even though no evidence has appeared to 
substantiate such a plot, the impression was far 
more real than the truth. The greatest number of 
migrants into Texas were from the South, and 
this was proof enough of that region’s overriding 
intention to spread slavery. The president 
personally favored annexation, but the number 
of free and slave states in the Union stood bal- 
anced at thirteen, and it seemed safer to leave 
matters that way. 

As in 1820, when the debate over Missouri’s 
admission raised the issue of slavery and fore- 
stalled claims to Texas, the question of territorial 
expansion again proved complex. In a paradoxi- 
cal sense, the we vement was two- 
headed: It carried the seed of liberty and empire 
while also bearing the seed of slavery and 
self-destruction. The potential for sectional trou- 
ble had jumped astronomically because _the 
spread of republican institutions was now in un- 


happy wedlock with the extension of slavery. Al- 


though the two contradictory ideas might coex- 
ist in precarious balance, the admission of Texas 
into the Union would throw the advantage over- 
whelmingly to slave owners because the huge 


area could be carved 1 s many as five slave 


states. Jackson turned his back on a friend, 
although on the day before he left office—March 
3, 1837—he extended recognition to Texas and 
appointed a diplomat—almost a year after the 
Texans had won independence at San Jacinto. 
The following July the United States established 
diplomatic relations with the “Lone Star Repub- 
lic,” which was a country under the presidency 


of Sam Houston. 


Continued tensions bet ex- 
ico forced the new republic to_turn_to_Europe 


for help. The strife-torn government in Mexico 
City repeatedly warned that it would invade 
Texas, and twice in 1842 its forces raided a AS 
north of the Rio Grande. Mexico’s population 
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outnumbered that of Texas about one hundred to 
one, and Texas’s military and governmental 
needs threatened to sink the country in debt. In 


August 1837 the Texas minister in Washington 
had made a formal proposal for annexation, on for annexation, only 
to withdraw it when the new Democratic presi- 


dent, Martin Van Buren, refused support for the 


same political reasons given by his predecessor. 
In 1842 Houston returned to the presidency after 
a brief. time out of office. He quickly realized 
that Texas was in _deep financial trouble and in 


danger of another assault by Mexico. The repub- 
lic had two choices: annexation by the United 
States, which seemed out of the question, or or | in- 
dependence undet under a British protectorate, which 
was not. Houston, in fact, decided on a clever 
ruse to force the government in Washington to 


act: He lef left the impression that Britain’s good of- 


fices_had achieved the present truce between 


were moving ¢ - closer r together. 

Britain and France favored an independent 
Texas for several reasons. A Texan republic 
would halt the United States’s southward expan- 
sion, help protect British holdings _ in the 
Caribbean, build a balance of power in the hemi- 
sphere, encourage further division in the Un Us 
States, and aid British expansion in the 
World. Texas would also furnish cotton and a 
tariff-free market for British goods that might 
encourage the United States to repeal its duties. 
British abolitionists hoped for an end to slavery 
in Texas, which would provide a wholesome ex- 
ample for the southern U.S. states. To promote 
these objectives, Britain extended recognition_to 
Texasin1840 and negotiated treaties of com- 
merce and friendship. France likewise granted 
recognition and signed treaties of amity and 
trade. On one occasion, in 1842, Britain inter- 
vened to preserve the uneasy peace between 
Mexicoundulexass unens gener 

The Tyler admii administration tried to bring about 
the annexation of Texas, even though the slavery 
question continued to complicate the issue. After 


_Webster_resigned as secretary of state in May 
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184 onger faced such staunch oppo- 
sition to expansion from within his administra- 
_tion. He made preparations for Texas’s annexa- 
“tion on the basis of preventing it from falling 
‘andieu Bish Control and beceruineeeettin 
“to the state department, who agreed with the 
president’s fears about British influence in Texas 
gi worked to advance the negotiations. 

In September 1843 Upshur informed Houston 
that the United States was ready for annexation, 
but the Texan was reluctant to ask again. Yet in 
mid-February 1844 he wrote Jackson that for the 
third time Texas would request annexation; how- 
ever, he pointedly wa that another rejection 
would force it to “seek some other friend.” Be- 
fore Tyler could act, however, Upshur was killed 
in the accidental explosion of a huge cannon on 
board the American warship Princeton, forcing 
the president to appoint a new secretary. Tyler 
unwisely chose John C. Calhoun of South Car- 
olina. Unlike Upshur, Calhoun was notmoderate 
on slavery, and his very presence immediately 
revived suspicions of southern intentions. On 
April 12 Tyler signed the treaty of annexation 


with Texas and forwarded it to the Senate. But 


that body then made an unfortunate move. It 
postponed action until after the political party 
 ominating conventiGHs of May TS44-andl Texas 
became a pawn in the political game. 

Just before the conventions the front-running 
candidates, Democrat Martin Van Buren of New 
York and Whig Henry Clay of Kentucky, pub- 
lished statements opposing the quick annexation 
of Texas. However, it became evident that nei- 
ther man understood the national mood in the 
United States. As indicated earlier, a dark horse 
Democratic candidate, James_K. Polk of Ten- 
nessee, advocated | a program of expansion that 
included Texas.and won-him the nomination. 
But the Texas question had become pouricals is- 
sue and therefore less subject to a settlement 
based on the national interest. 

In early June LCA divided ete party 
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treaty. Of twenty-nine Whig senators, all but one 
opposed annexation; the others came from Van 
Buren Democrats upset with the nomination of 
Polk. The outcome was perhaps encouraged by 


an i indiscreet note from Secretary of State. iCal 
houn_ _to the British minister, . which an heme 
ery senator had procured and given to the 

In the note Calhoun advocated the treaty because 
of British efforts to end slavery in Texas. An- 
nexation, he declared in an ill-advised remark, 
was “the most effectual, if not the only means of 


guarding against the threatened danger” of abo- 


litionism. He also included a lengthy defense of 
slavery _ that cited statistics "purporting to prove 


morale — and health. “Calhoun’s pseudoscientific 
defense of slavery infuriated antislavery groups 
and threatened to undermine Texas’s chances 
for annexation 

While the Texas question smoldered, Ameri- 
cans went to the polls in November 1844 and 


elected Polk on the Democrats’ platform calling 
for the “reoccupation of Oregon” and the “rean- 
nexation of Texas.’ ” Thus did the Democrats bol- 
ster the fiction that Texas had at one time be- 
longed to to the United States and that J ohn Quincy 
Adams had shamelessly returned it to Spain dur- 
ing his negotiations with Onis in 1819. Polk’s 
party interpreted the election results as approval 
of expansion and prepared to carry out the De- 
mocratic platform once he assumed office in 
March 1845. 

The outgoing president had not given up on 
acquiring Texas. Tyler’s states’ rights principles 
had put him at odds with the nationalists in the 
Whig party, and Clay had joined others in effec- 


tively riding the Virginian out of the party. Tyler 


had nothing to lose by supporting the annexation 
of Texas. Without a party and now a lame duck, 
he decided to act on Texas before leaving office. 
Tn his annual message to Congress in December 
French interests in the republic and argued that 


the previous _month’s election showed that a 
“controlling majority of the people, and a large 


majority of the states, shave declared in favor of 
immediate annexation,” Instead of following the - 
usual path through the Senate, however, Tyler 
unleashed a political furor by calling on Con- 
gress to annex Texas through the highly un- 
orthodox procedure of a joint resolution. This 
meant that approval required only a simple ma— 


jority in each House rather than a two-thirds vote 
in the Senate. Whigs i in the Senate controlled the 


Foreign_ Relations Committee and op opposed. a 
joint resolution on the ground that the United 


States could acquir only through a 
treaty. Tyler countered, however, by seeking the 
admission of Texas_as_a state, not as a territory, 


and he justified his action by the constitutional 
provision declaring that “new States may be ad- 
mitt Congress 1 ” 

The ensuing battle focused on slavery again, 
because abolitionists believed that Tyler the Vir- 
ginian was determined to spread his section’s 
favorite institution. The truth probably lies 
somewhere between Tyler’s wish for political 
retaliation and his fear of British interference in 
Texas, with weight on the latter. Piqued with 
those who had made him a political outcast, he 
found it easy to favor a bill that denied Jackson- 
ian Democrats the ‘opportunity to acquiredions 
and at the same time overcame the Whigs’ oppo- 


sition to it. The independent political status 
thrust on Tyler permitted him to rise above party 
and defend annexation as important to the 
national interest. 

Tyler encountered numerous obstacles. John 
Quincy Adams warned Bostonians that the 
annexation of Texas would set off a | “deadly 
conflict of arms’ ’ between the “ ‘spirit of free- 
dom” and the * ‘spirit of slavery.” Former Pres- 


ident Jackson wrote the newspapers ‘that “you 


might as empt to turn the current of ‘the _ 


Mississippi as to turn the democracy from the 
annexation of Texas... . [O]btain it the U. 


if We must, 7) | 
Concern also developed over whether Texas 


would _consent_to_annexation. The proving 
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remained under Houston’s influence, although 
he_left the presidency in December 1844 and 
with fellow Texans remained deeply ‘disgruntled 


over past rejections. In fact, Houston had warned 


before the last rebuff that if it happened again, 
Texas would “remain forever separate.” Tyler 
and Calhoun tried to soothe his frustrations 
by sending Jackson’s nephew to Texas as diplo- 
mat_in August 1844, and Jackson reminded 
Houston that a good Texan’s loyalties lay with 
the United States and not with Britain. Propo- 
nents of the treaty suggested various political 


plums—including the presidency_of the United 
States—ifHousten_would-support-the-annexa- 


tiontreaty. He eventually took the politically 


prudent course of informing Jackson that he 
would “not interpose any individual obstacle to 
its consummation.” 


On January 25, 1845, the House approved the 


annexation measure 120 to 98 and sent it to the 
Senate, where Benton, a Democrat, recom- 
mended an_ alternate measure designed to 
reestablish that body’s control over the Texas 
question. He called for the admission of Texas as 
a state, but under conditions reached through ne- 
gotiations with Texas, rather than by those arbi- 
trarily set by_the United States. If Benton’s pro- 
posal was accepted, the president would have to 
work out an arrangement with Texas that would 
contain the safeguard of requiring Senate_ap- 
proval. The Missourian later claimed that Tyler 
had agreed to turn over the matter to President- 
elect Polk, who offered assurances of accepting 
Benton’s approach. 
The political wrangling was still not over. 
During the night of February 27, 1845, the Sen- 
ate approved the amended version of the House 
bill by the slim margin of 27 to 25, with all De- 
mocrats and three southern Whigs voting for it. 
After the House concurred with Benton’s 


changes, PresidentTyler_signed the bill on 
March_1. a two he later, the da a Polk 


sna tent into the process. SEE ot 
State Calhoun directed the diplomat_in Texas to 
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invite Texas into the Union under provision of 
the original House resolution. Benton was infu- 
riated, but the new_president_ eventually went 
along with his predecessor’s decision. 

Thus, Texas became part of the Union 
ee the unusual procedure of joint resolu- 


necome a state tat included “he tem Ty 
the_republic_of Texas.” The United States and 


ary_problems. Texas was to send Congress a 
republican constitution by January 1, , 1946, and 
with Texas’s approval, four more states might t be 
created from its_territory. Above the Missouri 
Compromise line of 36°30”, no slavery could 
exist in new states;_below it, the people of the 
states would decide whether to allow ae 
Britain made a last-ditch (© ade T 
See die mea Es 
May il it placed pressure on Mexico to extend 
recognition. But that summer Texas opted to join 
the United States rather than rely on assurances 
from Britain that seemed all the more weak as 
Mexico made preparations for an invasion in- 
tended to win back its lost territory. On July 4, 
1845, Texans ratified the annexation treaty and 
{0k the first step toward eventual statehood. — 
~ The United States was justified in annexing 
Texas, if for no other reason than the fact that its 
tries had extended recognition to the republic, 
including the United States, Britain, France, and 
the—Netherlands. It was a mutually profitable 
arrangement. The incorporation of Texas bol- 
stered U.S. security in the Southwest, and 
annexation afforded Texas protection against 
Mexico, even though fears on that score were 
imaginary because Mexico had proved itself in- 
capable of reestablishing control over its former 
province. The United had made little 
effort to remain neutral in the period after the 
Texas revolution of 1836: Its laws were too 
weak to stop Americans in the United States 
from assisting transplanted Americans in Texas. 
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The government in Washington realized that the 
longer Texas remained independent, the greater 


problems ; along th long the Mexican border. Americans 
believed it too dangerous and too lucrative to 
turn down the acquisition of Texas. 

However convincing such arguments were to 
those above the Rio Grande, they carried little 
weight below it. On March 6, 1845, Mexico’s 
minister in Washington broke relations with the 
United States by securing his rts and re- 
turning home. 


WAR WITH MEXICO 


President Polk’s aggressively expansionist poli- 


istic stand on Texas to ‘bring war in 1846. The 
Mexican government had warned of a break in 
relations if the United ‘States annexed Texas, al- 
though this position was untenable g given Texas’s 
nine_years of f independence. But Polk had also 
adopted a provocative stand: He openly favored 
the province’ s_ highly | debatable Rio Grande 


Jacinto_in_1836. Opponents ated that the 


treaties were worthless because Santa Anna had 
signed under pressure and a successor govern- 
ment had_repudiated “them. Proponents coun- 
tered that nearly all treaties were the result of 
some form of pressure and that Houston had ne- 
gotiated with Mexicans representing the regime 
then in power. Another related point is that the 
long-time accepted border of Texas had been the 
Nueces River, located a considerable distance 
north of the Rio Grande; from 1836 to 1845 nei- 
ther Mexico nor Texas had attempted to occupy 
the area between Corpus Christi on the mouth 
of the Nueces and the Rio Grande. If the area 
was disputed, neither nation showed much inter- 
est in seizing it during Texas’s long period of in- 
dependence. Perhaps the two nations would 
have been wiser to forgo occupation of the area 
until they had attempted a negotiated settlement. 
But Polk’s assertive policies had hardened the 


differences and quickened the likelihood of a 
confrontation. He simply regarded all land 
above the Rio Grande as part of the United 
States and worked to solidify that claim. Both 
nations thus moved toward a war that neither 
could have wanted had their leaders taken time 
for reflection. 

After Texas agreed to annexation terms aa 
ing the summer of 1845, Polk escalated pres 
on Mexico SAS suTGRIG aicas desired by the 
United States, either at the tip of a pen or at the 


barrel of a gun. In July he ordered ral 
Zachary Taylor and 3900 regulars to defend the 
ee ee eee 


MAJOR GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR 


His military victories during the Mexican War catapulted 
him into the presidency in 1848. (Source: Library of 
Congress.) 
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newly acquired U.S. territory against expected 
Mea caiviconeTpuble was likely, because 
Taylor had earned the label “Old Rough and 
Ready” and came from the same temperamental 
mold as Andrew Jackson. 

Problems of a political nature soon devel- 
oped: Taylor was a Whig, and Polk was a cold 
and aloof Democrat with a devout distrust for 
Whigs. Both men could be invincibly stubborn, 
and often were—especially in their animosity 
for one another. Polk had not been enthusiastic 
about sending Taflor, and Iater events seemed to 
confirm his suspicions that the general was in- 
competent, uncooperative, and, most of ail, in- 
terested in the presidency in 1848. However, 
Taylor did act with restraint with his command. 
His instructions were to affirm the U.S. title to 
the disputed territory by moving below the Nue- 
ces River and as close to the Rio Grande “ as pru- 
dence will dictate.” He was to tak take no offensive 
action and avoid areas controlled b by Mexican of- 
ficials. By August his force was on the west bank 
of the Nueces at Corpus Christi, where it stayed 
until March of the following year. 

In the meantime Polk took other secretive secretive ac- 
tions. That same summer nmer he sent agents to Texas 
who apparently urged its president, Anson Jones, 
to occupy the disputed area below the Nueces. 


U.S. military and naval contingents in the region 
seemingly understood that their “defensive” or- 


ders included support for any attempts by Texas 
to secure all territory to the Rio Grande. Polk 
had already secretly dispatched the commander 
of the Pacific Squadron, Commodore John D. 
Sloat, to occupy California’s major ports if Mex- 
icolatiackcdalexassll. CC 

Polk feared British intentions in California— 
eee iets 6 tal in Texas, which’ by 
now y Safe: interest 1n California 
had ee before the new president came to 
office in March 1845. Ten years earlier President 
Jackson had failed_1 attempt to buy San 


Pe pa ietdeal wits the Columbia 


River would become the boundary of Oregon if 


“Britain could persuade Mexico to sell Upper 


California to the United States. That same year, 
in October, Commodore Thomas ap Catesby 
Jones of the U.S. Navy received unconfirmed f re- 
ports s that the United States and Mexico were at 
war, and he ‘seized the capital of California at 
Monterey and annexed the Mexican province. 
When he learned the next day that war had not 
been declared, he apologized, returned the har- 
bor to Mexican o officials, and ultimately received 
a temporary suspension from command. Secre- 
tary of State Webster termed Jones’s act “a freak 
of his own brain” and likewise apologized to 
Mexico, but that government terminated all talks 
about San Francisco. 

The country’s direct involvement in California 
developed slowly. Settlers had begun to penetrate 
the vast region off the Oregon Trail during the 
early 1840s, but by that time seafarers, fur traders, 
and “mountain men” had been there for two 
decades. aie eee 
cause of the enthusiast rts_of exploratory 
expeditions. C Captain Charles Wilkes of the U.S. 
Navy vi visited Oregon and California in 1841, and 
his published accounts lauded San Francisco as 
having “one of the finest, if not the very best har- 
bour in the world.” The Mexican government was 
weak, he declared, and the area would doubtless 
become independent and provide a pathway to the 
trade of the Pacific and Orient. A second report 
came from the famous explorer and son-in-law of 
Senator Benton, Lieutenant John C. Frémont of 
the U.S. Army’s Topographical Corps, who en- 
tered California during the winter of 1843-44. 
Frémont wrote glowing accounts of rich farm- 
land. A third series of reports came from Thomas 
O. Larkin of New England, who had lived in 
Monterey as a businessman since the early 1830s. 
By the opening of the next decade he wrote arti- 
cles for the eastern press in praise of California 
and in 1843 was a pointed the first U, S. €onsul. 
Three years later he estimated that closé to a thov- 
sand U.S. citizens lived in California, but he 
thought this figure would rise dramatically. 


SN 
\ 
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Mexico tried to stop U.S. migration into Cal- 
ifornia and persuade those already there to leave. 
But as was the case with Texas, local officials in 
California were too few to carry out their gov- 


ernment’s wishes. As late as 1846 no more than 


7000 peop! ish lineage lived in Califor- 
nia; Mexico controlled no areas above San Fran- 
cisco and nothing farther inland than the coast. 
Most Spanish settlers were engaged in sheep and 
cattle raising, and a few were missionaries. 
Polk’s California policy was to buy it from 
Mexico or, failing that, to encourage its residents 
to seek annexation by the United States. Consul 
Larkin confirmed the president’s fears about 
British intentions in California by uncritically 
passing troublesome rumors to Washington. In 
mid-October 1845 Polk designated Larkin a pri- 
vate agent under orders to encourage separatism 
in California and bring about its annexation by 


the United States. Secretary of State Buchanan 


ere eeu esc Se Cafoma 
that_if they won independence from Mexico, 
“we shall render her all the kind offices in our 
power as a sister republic.” The United States 
would “make no effort and_use no influence” to 
induce California to join the Union, but if its 
people chose to do so, “they would be received 
as brethren, whenever this can be done without 
affording Mexico just cause of complaint.” 
Buchanan’s letter provided an unmistakable in- 
citement to revolution. 

In the meantime Polk inquired whether Mex- 
ico would welcome a minister to discuss the na- 
tions’ problems, and in mid-October 1845 he 
learned that Mexico’s president, José Joaquin 
Herrera, would receive a commissioner from the 
United States to resolve the Texas issue. Polk, 
however, ignored Herrera’s stipulations of send- 
ing a low-ranking commissioner to discuss only 


and the long-standing claims issue. Slidell was. 


, to recommend a_border from the mouth of the 


Rio Grande to El Paso, then north to the forty- 
which would award eastern New Mexico and 
Upper California to the United States. He had 
authority to pay-$25million Tor New Mexico 
and California, although he could go as high as 
$40 million> The other issue concerned more 
than $2 million of damages awarded but not yet 
paid to U.S. citizens that stemmed from the 
insurrections im Mexico. In exchange for the Rio 
Grande as boundary, the United States would 
assume these claims, which the Mexican gov- 
ernment had found financially impossible to 
honor. Slidell’s instructions contained some flex- 
ibility, but the absolute minimum was the Rio 


Grandé-as, border sascsaent 


aE 


" Slidell_arrived in Mexico City in early De- 


cember 1845, amid an atmosphere of threatening 


News of Slidell’s secret_mission had reached 
Mexico evén before he received the appoint- 
ment, drawing a wrathful reaction in Mexican 
newspapers and handbills charging the Herrera 


and Mexico’s willingness to accept the United 
States’s annexation of Texas. In sum, political 
reality dictated that Mexico could not engage in 
talks involving Texas or California. 

The irony is that despite its rebuff of Slidell, 
Herrera’s government fell. By March the special 
envoy ignored the troubles that his own pres- 
ence had caused and indignantly assured 
Buchanan that “nothing is to be done with these 
people, until they shall have been chastised.” 
War was desirable, he wrote the president. “De- 
pend upon it,” he declared; “we can never get 
along well with them, until we have given the 
a good drubbing.” | 

After news of Slidell’s rejection reached 
Wear Fe acorn eet establish 
physical claims to the aréa below the Nueces 

ica ANA eli cs Pea 
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River. On January 13, 1846, he ordered General 
Taylor to move south out of Corpus Christi and 
to occupy the ez e east bank of the Rio Grande. The 
president probably intended to force negotia- 
tions, but Mexico understandably regarded the 
move as an act of provocation. After a near skir- 
mish with a small contingent of Mexican cav- 
alry, the U.S. forces reached the southern edge of 
the disputed “territory~on Mat eee en- 
camped a few miles above the mouth of the Rio 
Grande at present-day Brownsville. There Tay- 
lor established quarters at what became known 
as Fort Texas. On the other side of the river was 
Matamoros, a Mexican settlement garrisoned by 
3000 soldiers. 

Meanwhile in mid-February a friend of Santa 
Anna’s approached President Polk with an entic- 
ing proposal: The former Mexican chieftain, 
then in exjle in Havana, would accept a bound- 
ary satisfactory to the United States if it facili- 
tated his return to power. To persuade the Mexi- 
can people to comply, Santa Anna recommended 
that the U.S. forces move to the Rio Grande 
(which Polk had already arranged) and that 
Slidell da U.S. warship at Veracruz and pre- 
sent an ultimatum to the Mexican government. 

Polk liked the proposal, even though he could 
not act on it immediately. He presented the idea 
to his cabinet with the suggestion that if the 
Mexicans failed to meet its “conditions, t the 
Americans were “to take 1 Q our own 
han s by aggressive measures.” The concurrent 
Oregon crisis slowed the president’s hand, be- 
cause Buchanan warned against any action that 


might provoke Mexico until relations with 


Britain improved. Polk temporarily withdrew 


the idea of an ultimatum and instructed Slidell to 

delay his return to Washington until the Oregon 
question was resolved. Slidell’s experience in 
Mexico, the president feared, would alarm 
Americans and, by suggesting imminent hostili- 
ties with Mexioo! conceivably harden the British 
stance on Oregon. 

Growing tensions along the Rio Grande 
meanwhile exploded in conflict during late 
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April. For almost three uneasy weeks U.S. and 
Mexican soldiers had glared menacingly at each 
other across the muddy river, and then the Mex- 
icans brought in 2000 more forces. On April 12 
Mexico warned Taylor to pull back to t the Nue- 
ces River, which in itself seemed to imply ape. 
proval of Texas’s annexation by the United 
States and reduction of the dispute to the area 
between the rivers. 

When Mexico cut off Taylor’s access to the 
Rio Grande, Taylor established a blockade at its 
mouth that closed the river to Matamoros and, 
under international law, actu actually ‘constituted an 
act of war. It was a “defensive precaution,” Tay- 
lor explained. Less than two weeks later, the 
Mexican president declared that Taylor’s block- 
ade had forced his country into a “defensive 
war” against the United States, and the follow- 
ing day 1600 Mexican troops crossed the Rio 
Grande above Taylor’s quarters. That same day 
Taylor sent a small number of dragoons to in- 
vestigate a suspected “invasion” of U.S. terri- 
tory. Although they returned a few hours later 
with nothing to report, that evening Taylor dis- 


patched another sixty-three men. The next day, 


_April 25, the long-expected confrontation oc- 


curred. Mexican soldiers attacked the Americans 
north of the Rio Grande, killing eleven and tak- 
ing the rest prisoner. Two days later, in the early 
morning, Taylor learned of the clash. “Hostilities 
may now be considered as commenced,” he 
wrote the president. 

Before news of the bloodshed had reached 
Washington, President Polk had called a cabinet 
meeting on May 9, a a Saturday, to discuss his in- 
tention to ask Congress to declare war on Mex- 
ico. According to his diary, he assured his cabi- 
net “[that] we had ample cause of war, and that 
it was impossible . . . that I could remain silent 
much longer; that I thought it was my duty to 
send a message to Congress ey soon and 
recommend definitive measures.” All members 
of the cabinet except Buchanan and Secretary of 
the Navy George Bancroft agreed that the presi- 
dent should ask Congress f for : a declaration of 
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war. Both men feared congressional opposition 
‘and British hostilities on behalf of Mexico. 
‘ Buchanan reluctantly gave in to the president, 
‘but Bancroft held fast. He noted that “if any act 
of hostility should be committed by the Mexican 
forces he was then in favor of immediate war.” 
Polk nonetheless retired to his office after the ad- 
journment to write a war message that he would 
present to Congress the following Tuesday. 
Around six P.M. that same Saturday evening, 
however, Taylor’s message arrived, stating that 
fighting had taken place on the Rio Grande. The 
president immediately reconvened his cabinet. 
Somehow the Washington Union had carried the 
story in its evening edition under a blaring head- 
line: “American blood has been shed on Ameri- 
can soil!” Amid the uproar in the streets, Polk’s 
cabinet members gathered and unanimously ad- 


vised him to ask Congress for a declaration of 


war. All the following Sunday, except the time 
‘he took to attend church services, Polk worked 
on the address. By noon Monday, May 11, 1846, 
he had incorporated ‘the suggestions of military, 
congressional, a and cabinet men and submitted 


“his c call for war to Congress. The original nee 


sage age had focused on the alleged “breach of faith’ 


concerning the Slidell mission and mentioned 
the b boundary and claims grievances, but the dis- 
patch from Taylor dramatically changed the 
thrust of the argument. Mexico, Polk declared, 
“has invaded our territory and shed American 
blood upon the American soil.” 

The wide support in Congress for war with 
Mexico gives a misleading view of the popular- 
ity of the decision. The legislative scene in no 
way resembled a healthy and honest debate over 
the president’s message. The ruling Democratic 
party in the House restricted the period of debate 
to two hours, despite the Whigs’ demand for ad- 
ditional time to study the materials Polk submit- 
ted with his request for war. The speaker of the 
House refused to recognize members seeking 
more information, although two members of the 
opposition managed to secure the floor long 
enough to berate Polk’s- explanation as an “utter 


falsehood.” Others bitterly called the military 
action “Mr. Polk’s War,” and abolitionist Joshua 
Giddings of Ohio denounced it as an attempt to 
spread slavery. “I will not bathe my hands in the 
blood of the people of Mexico,” he declared, 
“nor will I participate in the guilt of those mur- 
ders which have been and will hereafter be com- 
mitted by our army there.” Outside Congress, 
the renowned writer and abolitionist Ralph 
Waldo Emerson of Massachusetts warned that 
war with Mexico would highlight the horrid is- 
sue of slavery and ultimately destroy the Union. 

Despite the vocal opposition, Congress moved 
irrevocably toward war. The House voted in fa- 
vor of the resolution 174 to_14. The next day, 
May | 13, the Senate discussed the measure a little 
longer than did the House, but the margin for war 
was also wide—40 to 2. The war bill empowered 
the president to call out 50,000 volunteers and 

Presidential disclaimers notwithstanding, much 
of the war’s unpopularity was attributable to the 
issue of whether slavery would extend into terri- 
tories that the United States might acquire from 
Mexico. Polk argued in vain that the war bore no 
relation to slavery. He wrote in his diary that “its 
introduction in connection with the Mexican 
War is not only mischievous but wicked.” The 
war nonetheless opened a debate over slavery’s 
expansion that centered on an_ attempt by anti- 


slavery groups in Congress to pass the Wilmot 
provioe Homer Dameursiai Dead Winco! 
Pennsylvania soug ar Slavery from any ar- 
eas taken from Mexico during the war,-and-he 
affixed the measure as a rider to the war appro- 
priations bill of August 1846. Northern support 
was not sufficient to override the opposition of 
southern Whigs and Polk Democrats; but 
Wilmot and others inflamed emotions by repeat- 
edly introducing the proposal over the next few 
years. The Wilmot Proviso never passed Con- 
gress, butits-very discussion caused-numerous 
angry debates over slavery and the Union. | 
The Polk administration meanwhile remained 
convinced that the return of Santa Anna to power 
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would en uick victory. To guarantee peace 
as quickly as possible following the declaration 


of war, the U.S. naval commander off Veracruz 
received a directive from the White House to to fa- 


cilitate Santa _Anna’s return to Mexico at the 
proper time. Some weeks afterward, Santa Anna. 
assured the president that he intended to “govern 
poe ee ntccest oie ne maine In late July 
Buchanan wrote the Mexican foreign minister 
that the United States wanted an honorable 
peace; | but before ‘his message arrived in Mexico 
City, Santa Anna was s permitted to pass through 
the American blockade at Veracruz in August and 
during a revolution in Mexico took over the 
“Liberating Army.” When Santa Anna’s foreign 
minister replied to the missive from Washington 
that peace considerations would have to_await a 
new | ey 
realizéd that the United SMES had been tricked 
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and irately declared that it would “prosecute the 
war with vigor.” As Santa Anna raised an army of 
25,000 men and prepared to move north against 
General Taylor, it became unmistakably clear 
that Polk’s ill-advised backdoor maneuverings 
had succeeded in restoring ico’s 
most capable mitivary Teader. Y 

The president’s goal imthe war became, he 
declared, to “conquer a peace.” This ine- 


‘sounding objective would not be easy to 


achieve, because Mexico’s standing army was 
five times large: that of the United a 
Cae a ee 

and Mexico was supremely confident that 

Americans lacked the ability and will to , 
Moreover, a war on Mexico’s home soil instilled 
higher morale among its forces, and many Mex- 
icans believed that the United States’s preoccu- 


pation with Britain and the Oregon question 
would work to their advantage. 


This cartoon showed Polk using “manifest destiny” as a sword intended to 
spread democracy into the “backward” areas held by Mexico. (Source: Library 


of Congress.) 


“MOCRACY. 
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Taylor received orders to move south from 
the Rio Grande into the Mexican heartland, 
and a second contingent was to leave Fort Leav- 
enworth and pass through Santa Fe. At that 


point Colonel Alexander _W. Doniphan broke 


off down the Rio Grande to El Paso and by 


March 1847 occupied Chihuahua. Colonel 
Stephen \ W. Kearny led a force from Fort Leav- 
enworth toward New Mexico and then onward 
to California. 

Meanwhile, in n May 18¢ 1846 Californians over- 
threw Mexican rule in a ge series of events 


known as the “Bear Flag Revolt,” which in- 


volved tmy Captain John C. Frémont in som in some 
shadowy and still undetermined way. Frémont 
had appeared on the scene during the winter of 
1845-46 with an exploratory expedition of 
sixty-two armed men, ostensibly under orders to 
ascertain the best land passage to California. The 
Mexican commander at Monterey had ordered 
him and his armed force to leave the province. 
After some disagreement the Americans moved 
up the Sacramento Valley and into Oregon. In 
May 1846 a marine lieutenant arrived from 
Washington with messages for Larkin and Fré- 
mont. The contents of these messages remain 
unknown, but soon afterward Frémont made a 
timely return to the San Francisco area and as- 
sisted the small group of Californians who led 
the successful revolt. 

In July, after receiving unofficial word that 
the United States and Mexico were at war, Fré- 
mont joined forces with Commodore Sloat and 
Captain Robert F. Stockton in occupying Cali- 
fornia. By the end of the month the United States 
controlled all regions above Monterey, and soon 
Stockton, Frémont, and Larkin enlarged the oc- 
cupation to include San Diego, San Pedro, and 
Los Angeles. When Washington sent official 
news of the war, Stockton announced his coun- 
try’s annexation of California, but he then en- 
countered a rebellion that broke out in Los An- 
geles in n September. Three months later Kearny 
and a hundred cavalry arrived, and with the help 


oi, Stockton and Frémont they regained control 


CAPTAIN JOHN C. FREMONT 

His activities in revolutionary California remain shrouded 
in mystery, but his name has become virtually synony- 
mous with the founding of the “Bear Flag Republic” in 
1846. (Source: Library of Congress.) 


of the settlement in 1 early Ja 1847. ifor- 


nia belonged to the United States. 

On the southern front, the Polk administration 
prepared to take the war to the Mexican people 
renowned Major ¢ General Winfield ‘Scott, by wi - 
ter from New Orleans to Veracruz and then over- 
land to the capital at Mexico City. The president 
had serious misgivings about sending a Whig 
to do a Democrat’s bidding. The two men, in 
fact, had had troubles before—and not only be- 
cause of their competing egos and clashing per- 
sonalities. Polk had been supported for the pres- 
idency by Andrew Jackson, who was Scott’s 
longtime enemy; the general, as mentioned, was 
a Whig—with political ambitions. But after Polk 
searched in vain for a Democratic military 
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leader, he finally gave in and ordered Scott and 


Be Oe Cae. 
10,000 men to prosecute the central campaign of 


the war. I they left their ships 
along the shores of Veracruz and on March 29 
won the city’s surrender. Scott then faced the 
major arm of Mexican troops under Santa Anna, 
who had just suffered defeat at the hands of Tay- 
lor at Buena Vista and was eager for a victory. 
U.S. forces again won a hard-fought battle at 
Cerro. Gordo, Next the town of Puebla fell, and 
Scott soon headed toward Mexico City. 

In the tradition of the Spanish conquistadors 


who first invaded Mexico, President Polk sent 


both an olive branch and ord to Mexico 
City in 1847. When Santa Anna demanded ‘that 


the ‘Americans pull out of Mexico as a prerequi- 
site to negotiations, Polk attempted to use the 
victories at Buena Vista and Veracruz to bring 
Mexico to the peace table through the efforts of 
a special Commissioner, Nicholas Trist. Chief 
clerk in the state department, he was the former 
consul in Havana and had a knowledge of Span- 
ish, but his most important qualification was his 
status as a loyal Democrat who could report di- 
rectly to the president on Scott’s political inten- 
tions. Trist received instructions in mid-April to 
offer as much as $30'm million for New Mexico, 
Upper and Lower California, the Rio Grande as 
boundary of Texas, and transit rights across ‘the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The money would also 
count_toward assuming. U.S. damage claims 
against Mexico to a maximum of $20 million. 
The least Trist could accept was New Mexico, 
Upper ( California, and the Rio Grande border: If 
this obscure peacemaker succeeded in his mis- 
sion, the Polk administration could take the 
credit; if he failed, it could disavow him at no 
cost. 

In_early May Trist caught up with Scott’s 
forces, but difficulties immediately arose be- 
tween the men. Scott believed that Polk had in- 
tentionally insulted him by sending a civilian to 
deal with military matters. Trist’s orders to make 
peace at the earliest possible moment, Scott in- 
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GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT 

Led U.S. forces in seizing Mexico City in September, 
1847, forcing Mexico’s defeat in the war. (Source: Li- 
brary of Congress.) 


The general felt humiliated by Trist’s semi- 
independent status and by a sealed letter he 
carried to Mexican authorities that Scott was not 
allowed to see. For almost two months’ the 
Scott-Trist feud continued, with each man refus- 
ing to talk to the other. Though in the same camp 
they communicated only through bitter letters 
(some thirty pages long). But when Trist became 
ill in July 1847, the two men reconciled their 
differences. 

Scott and more than 10,000 U.S. troops 
marched out of Puebla toward Mexico City in 
early August 1847. In truth, they had made a sin- 


ee 


cere effort to end the war short of invading the 


OM oh 
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capital. Trist had established communications 
with 1 Santa Anna through the British minister in 
Mexico City and_had learned that the general 
would accept peace_on the receipt of $10,000 
now and an assurance of $1 million after the 


treaty’s ratification. Scott agreed and made the 


initial payment from his secret service fund, but 
like Polk earlier, he too became victim of Santa 
Anna’s duplicity when the dictator announced 
that the Mexican legislature opposed peace talks. 
The only way to end the war was to take Mexico 
City. Santa Anna’s army was much larger than 


Scott’ as divided by political infighting 


and_ demoralized by insufficient food and war 
materiel. Near the city Scott encountered his first 


military resistance, but after veering south to 
avoid the enemy’s strongholds, he won battles at 
Contreras and Churubusco. On August 20, 1847, 
he prepared to enter the capital city. 

Three days later Santa Anna notified Scott 
through the British legation that he wanted a 
cease-fire. The two sides accepted an armistice 


until the signing of a treaty and if the effort 
for peace proved unsuccessful, agreed to give 
forty-eight-hour notice before resuming fire. But 
Scott’s experiences with Santa Anna raised sus- 
picions about whether he was stalling for time, 
and when the Mexican general refused Trist’s 
conditions for peace, Scott abruptly terminated 
the talks and prepared to storm the city. On Sep- 
tember 13 the Americans seized the fortress at 
Chapultepec and the next day took Mexico City. 
Two days afterward Santa Anna resigned as 
president, and_a_new provisional government 
took over. . ee te. 
President Polk had meanwhile become in- 
creasingly concerned over a growing <all- 
Mexico movement” in the United States. Before 
news of the fall of Mexico City reached Wash- 
ington in early October, he called Trist home 
and ordered Scott to end the war quickly by tak- 
ing the capital. Polk was oe omel sensitive 


-— -——_—_—-. 
about charges that he was waging a “war of con- 


quest,” and he realized that the demand for all of 
Mexico would prolong the fighting and entail 


undetermined results, both on the battlefield and 


ae Ea SEES ee . 
in the political wars. He was also apprehensive 


over the political meaning of better relations be- 
tween Trist and Scott and upset that Trist had 
forwarded a peace recommendation from Mex- 


ico that demanded the Nueces River as the bor- 
der. of Texas. 


~ Encouraged by Scott’s victories in the field, 


the president p prepared to broaden the war aims. 


thought that the United States should keep Ne New 
Mexico and California and that Scott’s forces 
should help install a republican government 
in Mexico that would favor a just end to the war. 
Two cabinet members, Buchanan_and_Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Robert Walker, favored 
U.S. conquest of all of Mexico. The secretary ‘of 
state recommended that the president announce 
in his annual message to Congress that the 
United States “must fulfill that destiny which 
Providence may have in store for both coun- 
tries.” Polk’s words were less prophetic in tone 
but seemed to be identical in meaning when he 
declared that the United States should “take the 
measure of our indemnity into our own hands.” 

Some contemporaries erroneously believed 
that southern slaveholders were the major pro- 
ponents of acquiring all of Mexico. Writer and 
abolitionist James Russell Lowell recorded his 
antiwar, anti-south stance in the famed Bigelow 
Papers and warned that California would be di- 
vided in into slave s ve states. Yet most southerners-di 
not want territories from Mexico: Slavery was 1I- 
legal and the climate and soil ill suited for its in- 
troduction. But northerners failed to grasp this 
reality and proclaimed their opposition to the 
spread of slavery through the hotly. debated 
Wilmot Proviso. 

Those who led the all-Mexico movement 
were primarily from New York and the west, and 


nearly all were Democrats who defended their 
position on the basis of manifest destiny. John L. 
O’Sullivan’s De ic Review, in which the 


term first appeared, called on the United States 
to take all North America. The New York Herald, 
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the Sun, and the New Orleans Picayune agreed 
that the Mexican people needed U.S. guidance 


because of their inability to govern themselves. 
The New York Evening Post did not mince 
words. “The aborigines of this country have not 
attempted and cannot attempt, to exist indepen- 
dently alongside of us. . . . The Mexicans are 
aboriginal Indians, and they must share the des- 
tiny of their race.” Niles’ Register of Washington 
referred to “‘Manifest Destiny’ Doctrines” in de- 
fending the country’s harsh treatment of Mexico. 
Trist received notice of his recall in mid- 
November, but he hesitated to leave because 
Santa Anna’s successor government in Mexico 
seemed eager for peace. When Trist unofficially 
informed the Mexican leaders of his order home, 
they urged him to complete the negotiations 
first. Scott and a member of the British legation 
agreed, and Trist decided to remain, on condition 
that Mexico approve the minimum demands of 
the United States. He realized that no Mexican 
Saranac teases a he 
tion to Washington, and he also knew that 


had to negotiate a treaty with the moderate 
party ty before it fell from power. Those less 
amenable to a settlement would take over, Trist 
feared, if suspicions developed that Polk favored 
the all-Mexico movement. Trist opposed a long 
guerrilla war that might end with the United 
States in control of the entire country, but bur- 
dened with costs and responsibilities impossible 
to meet. He wrote Polk a sixty-five-page letter 
defending his decision to remain in Mexico 
despite orders to return home. 

The president became livid upon receiving 
Trist’s note on December 6. “I have never in my 
life felt so indignant,” he recorded in his diary. 
“Mr. Trist, from all I can learn, has lent himself 
to Gen’! Scott and is his mere tool, and seems to 
be employed in ministering to his malignant pas- 
sions.” Still fuming in mid-January, Polk bitterly 
denounced Trist’s dispatch as “arrogant, impu- 
dent, and very insulting to his Government, and 
even personally offensive to the President. . . . If 
there was any legal provision for his punishment 
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he ought to be severely handled. He has acted 
worse than any man in the public employ whom 
I have ever known.” 

Polk’s obstinence was as strong as Trist’s ar- 


clearly understood the realities far better than 
did the president thousands of miles away in 
Washington. Continuation of a war for greater 
parts of Mexico than authorized in the original 
peace offering would have undoubtedly ensured 
a a long x and potentially devastating desert war. In_ ‘Tn 
‘the six weeks | that it took for Polk’s orders to 
reach Trist, the Mexican people had elected an 
interim president who wanted to end the war. In- 
deed, just as the disheartened ‘diplomat prepared 
to return to Washington, word came from the 
foreign office in Mexico City that the the govern- 
ment had named commissioners to begit begin peace 


talks. To reject this overture would surely under- 


mine the peace group, extend U.S. occupation of 
the. Mexican capital, and encourage much more 
vicious fighting. Like many sound decisions, 
Trist’s did not come easily—particularly when it 
violated directives from the president of the 
United States. 


TREATY OF GUADALUPE HIDALGO 


At {| Guadalupe Hidalgo outside Mexico City, 
Trist signed a treaty on February 2, 1848, that 
ended the war wit the war with Mexico. The terms _com- 
prised ‘the minimum requit minimum requirements set up in n his 
original directives of April 1847, in that the 
United States received [ CalifominaiNew Mexico 
(the Mexican cession, which constituted the pre- 
sent states of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and 
Nevada), and recognition of the United States’s 
annexation of Texas with the horde the Rio 
srande. In.return, the United States paid Mexico 
ea and assumed the damage claims 
made by its citizens of $3.25 million. The sum of 
RS lg cree 

money awarded Mexico seems large in that.Polk 
considered the territorial gains an indemnity for 

the war caused by Mexico, but.the payment en- 
abled the Mexican government to tell its people 
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that it had forced the United States to award an 
indemnity. The money might also allow the Polk 
administration to escape the charges of imperial- 
_ism already leveled at the United States. 

~ Polk disapproved of the treaty but had to send 
it to the Senate, both because of mounting oppo- 
sition to the war and because the growing all- 
Mexico movement might prevail and cause re- 
newed fighting. The Whigs had captured a 
majority in the House of Representatives after 
the election of 1846, and in January 1848 the 
Whig-led Senate narrowly passed a resolution 
denouncing the war as “unnecessarily and un- 
constitutionally begun by the President of the 
United States.” Young Illinois Congressman 
Abraham Lincoln joined the swelling discontent 
by criticizing the “war of conquest” and intro- 
ducing the “spot resolutions,” which challenged 
the president to show the spot where Americans’ 
blood had stained U.S. soil. Henry David 
Thoreau wrote his essay “Civil Disobedience” in 
nonviolent protest against paying taxes to sup- 
port what he regarded to be an unjust war. 

Polk’s central problem became clear. “If I 
were now to reject a treaty,” he told his cabinet, 
“made upon my own terms, as authorized in 
April last, with the unanimous approbation of 
the Cabinet, the probability is that Congress 
would not en either men or money to prose- 
cute the war.” Should Polk turn down a treaty 
that fulfilled his own directives, he would have 
to pull U.S. troops from Mexican territory and 
lose New Mexico and Upper California, and the 
Whigs \ would doubtless win the White House in 
November. Polk sent the treaty to the Senate on 
February 22 with a guarded recommendation 
for approval. 

The _Treaty _of Guadalupe Hidalgo _encoun- 
tered serious obstacles in the Senate. Its passage 
was uncertain because of that body’s divisions 
over the territorial question. At one time a coali- 
tion of fifteen Whigs wanted to return all lands 
west of the Rio Grande to Mexico, and eleven 
Democrats (ten from the South and West and 
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one from New York) favored enlarging the 
conquered territories to include part or all of the 
northern provinces of Chihuahua, Coahuila, 
Nuevo Leén, and Tamaulipas. None favored the 
treaty without amendments. But the strange 
alignment fell apart during the treaty vote, and 
on March 10, 1848, the Senate approved the 
treaty 38 to 14, with 26 Democrats and 12 Whigs 


comprising the majority and the parties splitting — 


evenly in opposition. On May 30 the two 


NICOLAS TRIST 

This picture, taken years after the Mexican War, shows 
the U.S. chief clerk in the state department who ignored 
President Polk’s recall directive and negotiated the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo with Mexico in 1848. 
(Source: Library of Congress.) 
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governments exchanged rati ns. President 


Polk declared the treaty in effect on July 4, 1848. 


Polk remained intensely bitter over Trist’s 
rebellious behavior. He refused to approve 
payme ist’s salary or expenses after the 
date of his recall, and the emissary disappeared 
into poverty after losing his job in the state 
department. More than two fore than two decades afterward, 
Congress reimbursed him for the salary z salary and 
expenses incurred after his recall from Mexico, 
and President Ulysses S. Grant (who had fought 
in the Mexican War but opposed it as “the most 
unjust war ever waged by a stronger against a 
weaker nation”) appointed him postmaster in 
Alexandria, Virginia. This was small recom- 
pense for Trist’s services in halting the war. 
Assessments of the treaty have varied. Whig 
Philip Hone denounced it as “negotiated by an 
unauthorized agent, with an unacknowledged 
government, submitted by an accidental Presi- 
dent, to a dissatisfied Senate.” This wry com- 
ment overlooked the dire alternative to Trist’s 
treaty, which was protracted guerrilla warfare 
brought by the swelling popular push for all of 
Sa te a already ost 
1,721 men_in battle and 11,550 to disease and 
other factors (out of nearly 105,000 in the army, 
which constituted the highest death rate of any 
war in America’s history). Mexico lost 50,000 


men and the chance for empire by giving up 


one-half of its territori ssions and becom- 


ing landlocked by its Yankee neighbor to the 
north and the rest of Latin America to the south. 
The events of 1846 through 1848 contributed to 
continued political disorder in Mexico that 
encouraged a quarter-century of civil war and 
led to repeated instances of outside intervention 
in its affairs. 

The Mexican War greatly enhanced the power 
and border security of the United States, and yet 


it paradoxically exposed serious weaknesses in_ 


the country’s domestic structure. Immense dan- 
ger came from mixing slavery with expansion, 
because with the repeated failures to pass the 
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Wilmot Privoso in Congress, the highly. charged 
question_remained of whether the newly ac- 


uired te s would be slave or free. The war 
also raised the issue of race in the acquisition of 


new lands, thereby providing a preview of. the 
nation’s later problems in the Pacific and 
Caribbean. The conquest of Mexico opened all 
areas above the Rio Grande and encouraged U.S. 
expansion across Indian territories. During the 
1820s and 1830s Americans had moved into ar- 
eas east of the Mississippi, and those Indians 
forced to relocate in Missouri and Oklahoma 
would soon feel the pressure of Americans push- 
ing beyond the mighty river. An American critic 
of the Mexican War caustically remarked, “If 
just men should ever again come into power, I 
believe they ought not to hesitate to retrocede to 
Mexico the country of which we have most un- 
justly despoiled her.” 


CONSEQUENCES OF POLK’S DIPLOMACY 


If one judges a president strictly on his achieve- 
ments in office, Polk’s administration was a re- 
sounding success. Most important of his suc- 
cesses, he solidified U.S. ). security by achieving 
every territorial objective: the annexation of 
Texas with the Rio Grande as border, and the 
acquisition | of | Oregon, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia. The United States owned the Pacific 
coast from Puget Sound to San Diego and had 
therefore opened the commercial road to Asia. It 
had acquired huge plots of rich farmland, vast 
resources in timber, and great expanses « of graz- 
ing land for cattle. In a scant three hree years ; the re- 
public had acquired 1.2 million square miles of s of 
territory and had expanded its size by two- 
thirds. Polk had served as a most effective agent 
of manifest destiny. 

“Yet serious misgivings lingered over the is- 
sues raised by Polk’s territorial acquisitions as 
well as his aggressive and dangerous style of 
diplomacy. The incorporation of so much terri- 
tory had exposed the inherent contradiction in 
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an expansionist policy that rested on an uneasy 
marriage of slavery and freedom. In retrospect, 
the bitter debates over the Wilmot Proviso pro- 


vided a clear indication of the tragic path the 
nation was taking toward deepening sectional- 
Saad ule mate iLwea ae ieantinicscont 
temporaries blasted “Mr. Polk’s War” and, in an 
interesting political twist, elected a hero of that 
war to the presidency in 1848, General Zachary 
Taylor of the Whig party. Congressman John 
Quincy Adams of Massachusetts was a life-long 
continentalist and yet had been unable to support 
the president’s war message. Adams darkly 
warned that “it is now established as an irre- 
versible precedent that the President of the 
United States has but to declare that War exists, 
with any Nation upon Earth and the War is es- 
sentially declared. . . . It is not difficult to fore- 
see what the ultimate issue will be to the people 
of Mexico,” he proclaimed, “but what it will be 
to the People of the United States is beyond my 
foresight, and I turn my eyes away from it.” 
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CHAPTER 8 


PRELUDE TO CIVIL WAR: 
THE TURBULENT 1850s 


In retrospect, the decade of the 1850s provided 
the necessary prelude to the Civil War. All the 
elements of sectional divisiveness characterized 
the period, driven by a deep and bitter sense of 
distrust between North and South that focused 
on diametrically opposed definitions of what 
was morally right and morally wrong. U.S. for- 
eign policy became an almost forgotten casualty 
of this hatred, for domestic disunity almost 
inevitably ensures a weak and ineffective perfor- 
mance in foreign affairs. Both North and South 
supported a republican form of government, but 
they violently disagreed over whether a republic 
could house both slavery and freedom. The 
nation continued to unravel over this fundamen- 
tal and timeless issue of individual liberty, and 
with this relentless unraveling came a foreign 
policy that lacked order and purpose. Just as 
North and South radically differed on domestic 
matters, so did they find that many of these same 
issues jeopardized foreign policy by making it 
impossible to agree on what constituted the 
national interest. 
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YOUNG AMERICA 


Manifest destiny in the United States did not run 
ist efforts forts continued during the 1850s under the 
label of “Young America,” though repeatedly 
running afoul of the paradox between slavery 
and freedom. As controversy over the peculiar 
institution began to dominate U.S. domestic 
issues, so did the democratic revolutions of 1848 
in Europe fire Americans’ imagination about 
spreading freedom abroad, particularly when 
tens of thousands of immigrants entering the 
United States pleaded for help against Old World 
oppression. Even while slave owners sought to 
spread their property into the new areas acquired 
from Mexico, they joined numerous other Amer- 
icans in praising the antimonarchical revolutions 


in_Europe_as roof_of _Virtuous jous_working 
power of re publicanism. 


By 1852 the gee u a Democratic patty 


eign policy that actually omnibeted to its own 
undoing. Before the nation’s internal differences 
reached a thunderous climax in civil war, the 
United States had celebrated the nationalist 
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THE CHAMPION OF THE LIGHT WEIGHTS ON HIS GUARD, 


M—l-d F—l——+ (having shied his castor over the roper, and followed it up himself). —Buine 
is “Youn Fa, € 1a $i 


WICK SIDE OF THE LINE YOU LiKE, Cartoon published 


“YOUNG AMERICA” 

This cartoon emphasizing President Millard Fillmore’s 
national position captured the spirit of expansionism 
during the 1850s. (Source: Young America magazine, 
1856.) 


efforts of Hungary, Italy, and Ireland; acquired 
still another piece of land from its already 
shrunken Mexican neighbor; brought about a 
mild but noteworthy improvement in British re- 
lations; unofficially supported filibusters (pri- 


vate adventurers) in Latin America who sought 
the annexation of Cuba, Nicaragua, and Mexico; 
and, largely because the slavery issue bore no re- 
lation to U.S. expansion in the Pacific, made 
substantial commercial advances in both China 
and Japan. The most important aspect of the 
decade, however, was the bitter sectional divi- 
sion that developed over the question of slav- 
ery’s extension into newly acquired American 


territory. In truth, the issue of slavery destroyed 
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the southern dream of a Caribbean empire and 
helped bring on the Civil War. 

The controversy over slavery repeatedly 
blocked nearly every territorial expansionist at- 
tempt during this chaotic decade. U.S. expansion 
took another form, however: Americans came to 
regard Asia as a special domain for the spread of 
republican and missionary ideals, along with the 
interests of business. Still, the only expansionist 
effort that approached the aggressive pattern of 
the previous decade—the South’s desire to build 
a Caribbean empire—collapsed because of the 
all-consuming sectional division over slavery. 
Altogether it was a swashbuckling, adventure- 
some time. Americans, like the buccaneers of 
old, felt free to grab everything within reach 
while attempting to ignore the very real and 
nearly fatal contradiction embedded within an 
expansionist thrust that aimed at reconciling the 
irreconcilable differences between slavery and 
freedom. 
ism in the 1840s, ultimately crushed that regen- 
erative spirit in the 1850s. U.S. acquisitions of 
Oregon and California had laid the path to Asia. 
The California gold rush of 1849 had sparked a 
great new wave of westward migration, which 
had raised interest in constructing a canal or rail- 
road across the isthmus of Central America. Yet 
the slavery issue impeded territorial interests in 
both Canada and Latin America, because south- 
erners realized that Canada would become free, 
and northerners recognized that Latin America 
would become slave territory. Many Americans 
lamented slavery’s interference in the nation’s 
manifest destiny. But just as the ideal of republi- 
canism created the illusion of a unified nation, so 
did the reality of slavery threaten to leave in its 
stormy wake two nations—one free and one 
slave. Illinois attorney and rising politician 
Abraham Lincoln perceptively complained in 
1854 that the institution hurt the nation’s image 
abroad by depriving “our republican example of 
its just influence in the world” and exposing 
Americans to the charge of hypocrisy. 
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Weak national leadership during the 1850s 
along with the growing internal strife over slav- 
ery thoroughly undermined the country’s foreign 
policy. Presidents and secretaries of state fol- 
lowed whatever expansionist whim seemed pop- 
ular at the time. Filibusters roamed Latin Amer- 
ica, often with the Washington government’s 
tacit blessing, and diplomats threatened Spain 
with the use of force in an effort to secure Cuba. 
Some leaders sought to involve the United States 
in the upheavals in Europe, and most welcomed 
the opportunities for increasing trade with China 
and opening Japan. However, hardly anyone 
spoke of the responsibilities that came with in- 
ternational involvement. Nearly all became 
caught up in the swelling national concern over 
slavery and its spread into the newly acquired 
lands from Mexico. The young United States 
had more years than maturity during the 185Qs. 
The surge of popular feeling for Hungary pro- 
vided an illustration of the ultranationalist, free- 
__wheeling spirit of the times. When the Hapsburg 


regime in Austria received Russia’s help in 
putting down the Hungarian revolt in 1849, U.S. 
sympathy for the rebels proved too strong for the 
new administration to ignore. In June President 
Zachary Taylor extended recognition to the 
rebels and drew a vehement protest from the 
Austrian chargé in Washington, Chevalier 
Hiilsemann. The revolution collapsed bef before a 
Us: S. emissary reached Hungary, but Secetary of 
St tate Daniel Webster, in that office for the sec- 
ond time, became fearful of the rapidly develop- 
ing internal division in the United States and 
tried to o use the ‘Hungarian cause to unite Ameri- 
cans around the principles of freedom. In Tate 
1850 he denounced Austria in the “Hiilsemann 
Note.” Events in Hungary, the secretary de- 
clared, “appeared to have their origin in those 
great ideas of responsible and popular govern- 
ments on which the American constitutions 
themselves are founded . . . The power of this re- 
public, at the present moment, is spread over a 
region, one of the richest and most fertile on the 
globe, and of an extent in comparison with 
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which the possessions of the House of Hapsburg 
are but as a patch on the earth’s surface.” Web- 
ster’s lecture drew the support of most Ameri- 
cans, but it infuriated the Austrian monarch and 
did nothing to ease the burgeoning sectional 
clash at home between slavery and freedom. 

itement over Hungary continued, be- 
cause in 1851 and 1852 its exiled rebel leader, 
Louis Kossuth, visited the United States, seek- 
ing , aid. Support for EKO. iiowellerMncnenent 
the country on his arrival in New York in early 
December 1851, and at a huge bipartisan ban- 
quet held in his honor by Congress, Webster re- 
joiced at the “American model upon the Lower 
Danube and on the mountains of Hungary.” 
These florid public pronouncements perhaps en- 
hanced Webster’s prospects for the presidency, 
but they also kept relations strained with the 
Austrian government until his death in October 
1852. In the meantime, the exhilaration of the 
parades, speeches, parties, and gifts finally gave 
way to the realization that the United States had 
to stay out of Europe’s concerns. 

“In Mexican affairs, the 1850s took on the 
character of the previous decade, probably 
arousing a sense of déja vu among Americans. 
The source of trouble was the United States’s old 
nemesis, Santa Anna, who had again seized 
power in Mexico City and was. again it in desper- 
ate need of money. Realizing that the United 
States needed land in the southwest for a railroad 
to the Pacific, he instructed the Mexican minis- 
ter in Washington to let President Franklin 


Pierce know that a generous n monetary < “offer, ac ac- 
companied by well-publicized threats to the 
regime in Mexico City, would yield territorial 
concessions. Toward that end, America’s minis- 
ter to Mexico, James Gadsden, assured Santa 
Anna of the desired cash outlay for any of five 
boundaries stipulated by the United States, and 
the American government made a mock show of 


force by sending soldiers to the Rio Grande. 

At this point einige cane EU 
Coy ean ee aa ee 
even though he agreed to only the minimum 
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boundary that Gadsden had authority to accept. 

In late December 1853 the U.S. minister secured 
ee 

an agreement that went through major revision 


in the U.S. Senate before winning approval the 
following April as the Gadsden Treaty. The 
United States paid $10 million to Mexico in ex- 
change for 54,000 square miles of land between — 
the Colorado and Rio Grande rivers (the so- 
called Gadsden Purchase, a narrow strip of land 
comprising lower Arizona and New Mexico) and 
transit rights across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
In addition, the United States secured-a reteasé 


from the obligations is of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, which had held it responsible for dam- 


ages in Mexico caused by Indians living on the 
U.S. side of the border. The two governments 
exchanged ratifications in Washington in June 


1854, and the United States ultimately built the 


Southern Pacific Railroad. 


IMPROVED ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


For several reasons relations with Britain im- 
proved during the late 1850s, but only after the 
outbreak of serious differences in the first half of 
the decade. The U.S. acquisition of Oregon and 
California had underlined the potential of the Far 
Eastern trade, and the United States now sought 
to build a canal or railroad that would link the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The obvious passageway 
was through either Panama, the narrowest point 
on the isthmus, or Nicaragua, which was a day 
closer to the United States and had a series of 
rivers and lakes that interconnected across most 


of the country. But Americans’ hopes for transit 


rights across the isthmus of Central America ran 


into difficulties because of competing British in- 
terests i in the region. 
The United States had taken a major step to- 


ward gaining access to Central America in 1846, 
when it had negotiated a treaty with New 
Granada (later Colombia) allowing U. S. use of 
Panama. New Granada feared that Britain would 
seize e the isthm isthmus ane was willing to exchange 


transit rights rights for by the United States to 
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safeguard the neutrality of the route, maintain 
The U.S. minister to New Granada, Benjamin 
Bidlack, received this surprising ng offer from his 
host government and, without authorization 
from Washington, signed the treaty. President 
Polk endorsed_his diplomat’s action and_for- 
warded the pact to the Senate where, _ despite a 
lengthy discussion caused by fear of foreign en- 
tanglement, it met approval in June 1848. The 
treaty of 1846 ultimately led to the completion 
of the Panama railroad in 1855, which was less 
than_fifty miles in length. 

The rhe treaty of 1846, however, aroused British 
concern because of the apparently concerted 
bush by the United States toward the Caribbean 
and Latin America. Commercial considerations 
worked to hold the Atlantic nations together. 
Britain’s economic ties with the United States 
had grown at such a rapid pace that by the 1850s 
it received one-half of its imports and 80 percent 
of its ‘its cotton from the U.S. south. On the other 
side of the ledger, U.S. merchants imported 
nearly one-half of théir goods from Britain, and 
merchants welcomed British investments in rail- 
roads and other business enterprises. Yet these 
tenuous economic links could snap if U.S. ex- 
pansion endangered British interests in Latin 
America. The treaty of 1846 therefore posed a 
threat to Britain’s maritime control in the 
Caribbean and its holdings in n the southern half 
of the hemisphere. ae > 


“InJ anuary 1848 the British tried to rectify the 


rapidly deteriorating situation by seizing the lit- 
BS settlement at San Juan in Nicaragua, ae 
Te Ri that cut across the isthmus to “ Gulf 
of Fonseca on the Pacific side. The British had 
already established a protectorate over the Mos- 
quito Indians along Nicaragua's east coast, and 
they owned Belize (later British Honduras), the 
Bay Islands, and a naval center at Jamaica. The 
occupation of Greytown thus solidified their 
claims in Central America. In October of the fol- 
lowing year a British naval officer acted without 
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orders in seizing Tigre Island near_the Pacific 
terminal point of the projected canal route. The 
but Americans were incensed. At almost the 
same time the British took Greytown, gold we was 
discovered in California, and the ensuing rush of 
“forty- niners” necessitated the immediate con- 
Struction of a passageway west through the isth- 


mus of Central America. Despite the blusterings 
of Anglophobes, war was out of the question. 
The United States had to negotiate with Britain, 
The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of April 19, 1850, 
marked the culmination of U.S. efforts to set up 
an Anglo-American arrangement for an isthmian 
canal. Secretary of State John Clayton won Lord 
all nations and signed a pact in Washington to 
that effect with British Minister Sir Henry Bul- 
wer. The treaty specified that the two nations 
must cooperate in building any isthmian canal 
and that neither would exercise “exclusive con- 
trol” afterward. In the words of the treaty, “nei- 
ther will ever erect or maintain any fortifications 
commanding the same, or in the vicinity thereof, 
or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume, or 
exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central 
America.” The United States expected the 
British to withdraw from Greytown and the 
Mosquito Coast, but the London government re- 
fused. Neither side could back down for political 
reasons, but the two parties managed to conceal 
their disagreements in a document remarkable 
for its ambiguous language. Clayton had mean- 
while kept members of the Senate informed 
throughout the 1 negotiations, a shrewd move that 
allowed them to read their own meanings into 
the treaty and which thereby encouraged its 
quick approval. cS 
Despite a wide margin of support in the Sen- 
ate, the settlement became the object of sharp 
criticism in the United States at large. Several 
members of the opposition Democratic party ac- 
cused Taylor administration of caving in to 
the British; others complained that the United 
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States had denied its own right to expand south 


by promising not to take any of Central America. 


In the dispute over the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
Americans for the first time referred to President 


Monroe’s address of 1823 as the Monroe D Doc- 
trine. Critics fumed that the United States should 


have re uired the British to relinquish areas 
taken by force; defenders more rationally pro- 


nounced the agreement a victory for the Monroe 


Doctrine because Britain had promised not to ac- 
quire additional territories in the hemisphere. —~ 
Before the president ratified the treaty, the 
two negotiators exchanged secret notes explain- 
ing their conflicting understandings of the agree- 
ment and, in doing so, virtually altered its mean- 
ing. Bulwer claimed it meant no new 
colonization and would not approve his nation’s 
withdrawal from present holdings; Clayton ar- 
gued that the pact was retroactive in intention 
and required the British to pull out of the hemi- 
sphere. The secretary of state defiantly warned 
that the United States had secured exclusive 
transit rights in several other Central American 
countries and that he was prepared to take these 
treaties to the Senate. Indeed, some of the re- 
publics, he told Bulwer, sought | ss. protection 


five Central American states that would not an- 
nex themselves to us tomorrow, if they could,” 
Clayton declared, “and if it is any secret worth 
knowing you are welcome to it—Some of them 
have offered and asked to be annexed to the 
United States already.” These notes remained 
confidential because public exposure of their 
reservations would have undermined the treaty 
or at least made it almost meaningless. Thus, the 
treaty approved by the Senate differed consider- 
ably from the exceptions outlined by each diplo- 
mat. In a strict sense the U.S. secretary of state 
had violated the Constitution’s treaty-making 
stipulations i in arranging the pact with Britain. 
Anglo-American relations in Latin America 
remained uneasy despite the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. Within three months the government 
in London claimed that in addition to the 
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exemptions of the Bay Islands and Belize, the 
treaty’s provisions had no effect on the British 
presence in either Greytown or the Mosquito 
Coast. The situation worsened in 1852 when the 
British established a colony in the Honduran 
Bay Islands and in the summer of | 1854 when a 
mob attacked a U.S. diplomat in Greytown. Af- 
ter a U.S. naval officer failed to win reparations 
for the assault, he bombarded the town. No one 
died in the assault, but the incident threatened to 
have international repercussions because British 
and French properties were among the losses. 
The government in Washington upheld the act 
despite a heated protest from London, but the 


crisis blew over when Britain’s rs backed 


off from demanding indemnification and _ in- 


structed age claims 
to Nicaragua_on the ground that that government 
was responsible for all events occurring within 
its territories. 
The British had no choice but to bend to U.S. 
ressure. They had allied with France against 
Fassarin the Crimean War that broke out that 
same year, 1854, and the Mosquito Coast was 
not worth war with the United States. In October 
1856 the British foreign secretary, Lord Claren- 
don, signed a convention_with the U.S. minister 
in London, George Dallas, which provided for 
British withdrawal from the Bay Islands and the 
Mosquito territory. In December 1857 the ever- 
pragmatic Palmerston explained his willingness 
to retreat in Latin America: “[The Americans] 
are on the spot, strongly, deeply interested in the 
matter, totally unscrupulous and dishonest and 
determined somehow or other to carry their 
point. We are far away,” he continued, “weak 
from distance, controlled by the indifference of 
the nation . . . and by its strong commercial in- 
terest in maintaining peace.” But the U.S. Senate 
attached amendments to the Dallas-Clarendon 
Convention that England rejected, and the at- 
tempted settlement failed. 
The obscure language of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty led to continued disagreements over Cen- 
tral America, but the pact relieved much of the 
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The treaty constituted a Ago for the Monice 
Doctrine and the United States in that the Amer- 
icans had won the right to build a canal (albeit a 
cooperative enterprise) through a British-con- 
trolled area. Shortly afterward, the U.S. railroad 
magnate Cornelius Vanderbilt established a 
steamship and railroad line through Nicaragua 
that eventually competed with the railway across 


Panama. In 1857 Presid mes Buchanan 
asked Congress to authorize troops to keep both 


routes open, but the slavery issug again inter- 
vened in foreign policy- making and blocked the 
measure. 

Anglo-American relations improved further 
with the movement toward a reciprocity treaty 
between the United States and Canada. Near the 
opening of the decade, U.S. interest in Canada 
revived when British colonial policies threat- 
ened to drive the North American provinces 
from the empire. Repeal | of the Corn Laws in 
1846 had cost Canada its advantageous position 
in the grain market, encouraging political lead- 
ers to push for a peaceful break with the govern- 
ment in London and for subsequent annexation 
by the United States. Britain at first responded. 


by lifting many commercial restrictions between 
Canada and other parts of the empire, but U.S. 
tariff laws contributed to Canada’s difficulties 
and suggested the benefits of incorporation. 
Opposing factors were at work, however. 
Canadians accused Americans of violating the 
fishing provisions contained in the Convention 
of 1818 and tried to sto from coming 
closer than three miles from shore and from buy- 
ing fishing materials in British ports. Americans 
insisted that the Canadians were unreasonably 
Strict in interpreting the provisions of the Con- 
vention. In June 1852 the British navy provided 
protection for the Canadians’ fishing rights in 
North America. The Americans _ retaliated 
by arming their fishing vessels, and the president — 
dispatched ships to the _ troubled area with 
instructions to safeguard his nation’s rights at 
sea. In May 1854, after nearly a year of angry 
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controversy, Britain accepted an invitation from 
Washington to discuss these problems. 

A number of considerations ensured the suc- 
cess of the ensuing negotiations between Secre- 
tary of State William Marcy and the governor 
general of British North America, Lord Elgin. 
Americans wanted fishing rights, and Canadians 
wanted lower tariffs. Ironically, northerners in 
the United States favored a pact because it 


pointed to the ultimate annexation of Canada, 


whereas southerners approved because they be- 
lieved that an agreement would ease Canada’s 
economic problems _and_thereby reduce the 
chances for annexation. Southerners had also 
just won a victory for slavery (thé (the Kansas-Ne- 


braska Act of late May 1854, which terminated 


the ban on slavery’s spread into these territo- 


ties), making some of them amenable to a treaty 
with Canada that northerners wanted. Finally, 
the state départment hired a lobbyist, who later 
claimed to have distributed more than $200,000 
in U.S. and Canadian funds in Congress and 
Canada to promote the treaty. Elgin’s secretary, 
Laurence Oliphant, arrogantly claimed that the 
treaty “floated through on champagne,” which 
was, he sarcastically added, the only way “to 
deal with hogs.” 

The Marcy-Elgin Treaty of June 1854 rested 


on the principl principle of reciprocity and was to remain 


in effe 1 effect for ten years, after which either nation 


could abrogate the pact with a one-year notifica- 
_tion. It removed duties on numerous goods and 


“allowed Americans to fish in areas closed d by the 


Convention of 1818; in return, , Canadians se-_ 
cured fishing rights along the Atlantic coast of 


the United States above the thirty-sixth parallel. 


The United States received free navigation of the 


St. Lawrence River and its canals in exchange 
for giving the British reciprocal | rights to Lake 
Michigan. The United States withdrew from the 
pact in 1866, in part because of its belief that 
Canada_ had pursued—pro-Confederate policies 
during the Civil War, but also because of its 
claim that Canadians had gained more from the 
treaty than had Americans, a belief encouraged 
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by the support for protective tariffs by the con- 
trolling Republican party. 

The Crin Crimean War of 1854 through 1856, 
which found England and France on one side 
and Russia on the other, provided the backdrop 
for a sudden but temporary decline in U.S.- 
British relations. Americans sympathized with 
Russia because of a | past history of stable réla- 
tions, but also because of recurring Anglopho- 
bia. The situation became more confusing when 
the British minister i in Washington, John Cramp- 
ton, recruited U.S. volunteers for the war, who 
were soon en route to Halifax and then sent off 
to the Crimea. Marcy lodged a vigorous protest, 
and when that brought no results, he sought 
Crampton’s recall. The British Foreign Office re- 
fused to comply, but in May 1856 the United 
States expelled Crampton and three consuls in- 
volved in recruiting. The Pierce administration’s 
decision was partly political, because the Demo- 
cratic convention met less than a week after the 
Crampton episode, and the president’s anti- 
British action had enormous appeal to the sub- 
stantial number of Irish-Americans and Anglo- 
phobes who belonged to his party. 

Despite these problems, Anglo-American re- 


lations became fairly stable by the latter half of 
the 1850s. Many British observers pondered the 
economic benefits derived from U.S. control: It 
seemed to bring stability to the region and 
thereby further trade. The Atlantic cable laid in 
1858 promised closer contact between the Eng- 
lish-: speaking nations, as did growing cultural 
ties. That same year British searches of U.S. 
ships suspected of engaging in the Affican s n the African slave 
trade caused a brief flare-up over an age-old con- 
troversy; but when the Buchanan administration 
sent warships to the Gulf of Mexico to stopsuch 
practices, the British made a modest retreat in 
June 1858 by renouncing the right of search in” 
peacetime (but not wartime, when the British 


would more likely exercise the practice). The 


ministry in London then eased tension in Central 
America the following year by signing an agree- 


ment with Hondur recognizing its control over 
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In 1860 it negotiated 
an arrangement with Nicaragua relinquishing 
the Mosquito protectorate. Buchanan praised 
the settlements as triumphs for the Monroe 
Doctrine. ee 

Anglo-American relations had _become_pro- 
gressively smoother throughout the 1850s be- 


cause both governments recognized the overrid- 


ing importance of maintaining commercial ties. 
Toward that end, the British government had re- 
alistically ended its attempt to halt the spread of 
U.S. interests into Central America. Not unre- 
lated to this altered policy was Britain’s confi- 
dence that the Webster-Ashburton and Oregon 
boundary treaties of the preceding decade had 
safeguarded its interests in upper North Amer- 
ica. Survival of the midcentury rapprochement 
would doubtless prove important as the two At- 
lantic nations encountered even more serious 
challenges during the Civil War. 


FAR EAST 


U.S. policy in the Far East focused on commer- 
cial rather than territorial expansion and there- 
fore proceeded virtually unnoticed by most 
Americans because of their preoccupation with 
domestic political events relating to slavery. 
Equally noteworthy, because the peculiar institu- 
tion bore no relation to the United States’s 
slowly emerging interests in Asia, 1t had two in- 
direct effects on the Washington government’s 
actions. On the one hand, slavery posed no ob- 
stacle to commercial advances in the Far East. 


2 On the other hand, its absence as an issue trans- 
lated into a general lack of national interest in 
Asia and led to U.S. policies that fell far short of 


both direction and drive, The result was that 
America’s low-key commercial penetration of 
this vast area proved valuable primarily in open- 
ing the door for the nation’s more active eco- 
nomic involvement during the latter part of the 
century. 

The United States’s initial thrusts into the Far 
East were only partly successful, largely because 


Asians regarded Westerners as foreign devils 
and hesitated to open commercial doors. In the 
eighteenth century China allowed foreign trad- 
ing vessels to enter only at Canton and, in an ef- 
fort to prevent foreign contamination, required 
them to conduct business only within “facto- 
ries,” or trading posts lying outside the city. For 
years the United States followed Britain’s lead 
by seeking most-favored-nation _status—the 
right _to the same commercial privileges ac- 
corded other countries. As trade avenues were 
gradually opened, European powers pushed for 
colonization and spheres of control. The United 
States, by contrast, sought to_ keep China and 


Japan open to everyone in general and to U.S. 
merchants in particular. Thus, the United 


States’s earliest policies in Asia were forerun- 


ners of the “open door” of the late nineteenth 


century. Most Americans rejected the use of 
force, as employed by Europeans, and preferred 


peaceful means for obtaining the same economic 
privileges enjoyed by other nations. 

U.S. trade with the Far East had begun shortly 
after the American Revolution. By the turn of 
the nineteenth century numerous U.S. ships had 
followed the lead of the Empress of China, 
which had left New York for Canton in 1784 
with furs, cotton, lead, and ginseng (a root be- 
lieved capable of restoring virility) and returned 
a year later with a rich cargo of silks, spices, and 
tea. By the 1820s China’s interest _in cotton 
seemed to guarantee a huge Asian market for the 
South’s chief product. 

During the 1830s the United States’s penetra- 
tion into the Far East deepened. The first U.S. 
missionaries arrived in China, and merchants 
from New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states, along with southern cotton exporters, 
broadened their commercial contacts in Asia. In 
1832 the United States sent a special agent to the 
Far East, Edmund Roberts, who had instructions 
to negotiate trade agreements with Cochin China 
(Indochina), Siam (modern Thailand), Muscat 
(along the Arabian Sea), and Japan. Few ob- 
servers attached any importance to the mission; 
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America’s involvement in East Asia was restricted primarily to a few contacts with China and 
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in fact, Roberts had no directives to deal with 
China for "fear. of disturbing the existing trade. 
dine following year Roberts signed commercial 
treaties with Siam and Muscat, but he decided 
not to talk with Japan until he had a larger dele- 
gation and more money for gifts. The Senate ap- 


he ‘couldn ne ves with Japan. 
Britain’s Opium War w with China from 1839 


to 1842 ultimately broke ‘down restrictions on 
trade. _ For some time British merchants had sold 
India-grown opium in China after paying a 
nominal tax to governing authorities. But in 
1839 new leaders in China, who despised the 
sale_of the drug to their people, Peieica a 
huge supply from British traders and set off a 
conflict that ended with China’s defeat three 
years later. In August 1842 Britain and China 
signed the Treaty of Nanking, which awarded 
Britain the island of Hong Kong, along with 
broader commercial rights, the power to help set 
tariff rates, extraterritoriality in civil cases (right 
of foreigners to trial in their own courts), and 
war reparations. More important, the outcome of 
the Opium War opened China to the West. 

The United States took advantage of Britain’s 
commercial gains in China to seek most-fa- 
vored-nation status. In the summer of 1843 Con- 
gress approved a special mission led by Massa- 
chusetts Whig Caleb Cushing, who soon 
negotiated the highly favorable Treaty of 
Wanghia (a village near Canton) in July 1844. 
According to terms, the United States could ex- 
pand its trading privileges in China, establish 
consular posts, claim extraterritoriality in c posts, claim extraterritoriality in civil 
and criminal cases, help determine tariff rates, 
and enjoy the privileges of the most-favored-na- 
tion principle by securing the same commercial 
gains awarded to any other nation. 

The treaties negotiated by Britain and the 
United States violated China’s integrity as a 
nation _and became became a long-standing grievance 


against the West. Anglo-American claims to 


extraterritoriality and involvement in the esta estab- 
lishment of tariff rates constituted infringements 


of China’s sovereignty. Americans argued that 
extraterritoriality was necessary in criminal as 
well as civil cases in view of the great differ- 
ences between their system of law and that of the 
were unjust and inconsistent. If so, the responsi- 
bility for criminal judgments given to U.S. con- 
suls (seldom trained in such matters) resulted in 
numerous abuses as well. These unequal provi- 
sions remained in effect until the States 
required China's assistance in World War II and 
agreed to bring them to an end. 

The Taiping Rebellion of 1850 through 1864 
threatened to undo U.S. relations with China 
as established by Cushing’s treaty. Americans 


at home sympathized with the rebels because 
their lea a_ Christian convert seeking t to 


overthrow the conservative Manchu dynasty in 
Beijing. Americans in China, however, agreed 
with the British that the government's collapse 


would invite European intervention and upse upset 
trade_in China. Briti Chinese_ forces 


clashed at Canton in November 1856, and a U.S. 
naval launch was fired on from the Chinese 
forts. The U.S. Nav 1 ization from 


Washington, shelled and destroyed the forts. 
Within a year both Britain and France were 
fighting in the Chinese civil war; the_United 
States_and Russia maintained official neutrality 


but cooperated with the British and French 


in sending diplomatic representatives to the 
negotiations. 

In 1858 all four nations gathered with China 
at Tientsin to negotiate an end to the war and 
claim special rivileges. Americans won lower 
cigeanesor ate ports on the Chi- 
nese coast and the Yangtze River. China also 
agreed to tolerate Christianity and permit the 
United States, Britain, France, and Russia to 
establish diplomatic headquarters at Beijing. In 
1860 Britain and France secured more commer- 
cial concessions through the_Convention_ of 
Peking, which then benefited U.S. merchants 


through the most-favored-nation principle estab- 
lished under _Cushing’s treaty. The_emperor 
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finally accepted the Tientsin treaties that year, 


when British and French forces occupied Beijing 
EE GLRcinoe ieee te 
The Treaty of Tientsin of 1858 exemplified 
the United States’s efforts to guarantee its com- 
mercial objectives by Opposing any nation’s es- 
tablishment of permanent control in China. The 
most-favored-nation approach constituted the 
United States’s only effective instrument for pre- 


venting a partiti would end Chinese sov- 
ereignty and obstruct trade. Throughout the 


Taiping Rebellion the U.S. commissioner_in 
Canton worked to protect U.S. interests by safe- 
guarding the empire against British and Russian 
exploitation. Three years later, in 1867, the U.S. 
minister to China, Massachusetts Congressman 
Anson Burlingame, accepted _an invitation from 
the Chinese government to head a mission sent 
to persuade the major powers to limit their de- 
mands. Hé succeeded in winning assurances 
from Britain, France, and Russia not to seek spe- 
cial advantages during China’s period of dis- 
tress. The following year he again represented 


China in securing a treaty in Washington that 


dealt wi avel, commerce, consuls, and other 
matters. The Burlingame Treaty of 1868 also 


permitted unrestricted Chinese migration into 
the United States, a provision that reflected the 
United States’s need for cheap labor to build the 
nation’s first transcontinental railroad. 

U.S. interest in Japan grew more slowly than 
interest in China, largely because of the island 
nation’s ’s self-imposed seclusion from the outside 
world. In the early seventeenth century Japan 
had come under control of the shoguns. (military 
chieftains) of the Tokugawa family, who barred 
most outsiders as barbarians. The situation be- 
gan to change after the Treaty of Wanghia of 
1844 as U.S. trade in Shanghai made Japan a 
natural port of call to and from China. Stories 
» AAUP SU ee Te of ship- 
wrecked U.S. seamen driven into port, and al- 
though the allegations were largely untrue, the 
government in Washington intended to guaran- 
tee the safety of the seamen. U.S. steamships 
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also required a coaling station ee 
making the coal in Japan_a major attraction. The 
United States was unsuccessful in opening Japan 
during the 1840s, but its efforts received re- 
newed impetus in the following decade because 
of the increased commercial interest in Asia 
brought on by the recently acquired Pacific 
coast. 

In early 1852 Commodore Matthew C. Perry, 
veteran of the War of 1812 and younger brother 
of the hero of Lake Erie, became commander of 
the East India Squadron and received orders to 
establish commercial relations with Japan. Petry 
was to secure trade agreements, a coaling sta- 
tion, and assurances of hospitality for Americans 
forced into Japanese waters. In July 1853 four 
U.S. warships under his command entered _the 


COMMODORE MATTHEW C. PERRY 
Opened the U.S. commercial door to Japan in 1854. 
(Source: Library of Congress.) 
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Bay of Yedo (later Tokyo). Only two were 


steamers, but they blew out heavy black smoke 
and caused one onlooker to remark that Japan 
was being overrun by “barbarians . . . in floating 
volcanoes.” The “black fleet” waited in the bay 
for nearly a week with the commodore remain- 
ing out of sight to add mystery and importance 
to the visit. Finally Perry. ourage came 
ashore, greeting the Japanese with a thirteen-gun 


Salute. Perry_was accompanied by 400 armed 


men and two black bodyguards. A band played 
“Hail, Columbia” as Perry handed Japanese offi- 


cials a letter for the emperor calling for a treaty, 
but the bewildered Japanese simply ordered him 
to leave. Perry announced that he would return 
the following year with a larger squadron to pick 
up the emperor’s reply. 

Perry’s second visit to Japan made a greater 
show of military force than did the first. In 
March 1854, af after. a two-week wait in the harbor 

sI he again landed, this 
time with < a ‘seventeen- gun salute followed by 
ies bands s playing “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.’ ’ Perry n marched in with 500 men, their 


bayonets and guns noticeably _ on display. The 


Japanese were more amenable this time, and 
gifts were exchanged. Perry’s gifts included 
a model train, a telegraph, and a history of 
the 1S _war with Mexico that suggestively 
contained drawings of the U.S. Navy shelling 
Veracruz. 

Japan’s attitude had softened for several rea- 
sons. The country was undergoing great internal 
change as a new urban-merchant class saw com- 
mercial_benefits in dealing with the United 
States. Western weapons were impressive, as 
a Japanese official would attest after looking 
into the mouth of an eight-inch gun and trying 
to lift a sixty-four-pound cannon ball. The 
Japanese were also war ns. 
In August 1853, shortly after Perry’s first visit, 
the Russians inadvertently furthered U.S. inter- 
ests by caming close to Nagasaki with four 


ships. Their_presence in Japanese waters had - 


become too regular, the Japanese believed, and 
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an understanding with the Americans seemed 
in order. 

Perry negotiated the Treaty of Kanagawa with 
Japan on March 31, 1854. This treaty was only a 
limited success, however, because it dealt pri- 


marily with the problem of shipwrecked seam seamen 
and did not establish broad commercial rela- 


tions. Signed by the shogun, the treaty opened 
only two isolated pens for coal and supplies and 
granted consular privileges in each. It contained 
no guarantees of coaling stations or extraterrito- 
nial rights. The Japanese promised to assist ship- 
wrecked Americans and extend _most-favored- 
nation privileges, but they stipulated that 
business transactions had to take place through 
Japanese officials, not private merchants. 

Americans nonetheless regarded Perry’s ven- 
ture in the Far East as a major success. Weighed 
against Japan’s past isolation, the pact of 1854 
was instrumental in bringing the country into 
world affairs and encouraging U.S. chances for a 
general trade agreement. Perry’s treaty won 
unanimous approval at home. Congress voted 
him a bonus, Boston businessmen awarded him 
a medal, and the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce gave him silver dinner settings totaling 
nearly 400 pieces. 

The United States attempted to open the door 
wider to “Asia after Pory’s treaty with Japan.” y with Japan. The 
following year Dr, Peter Parker, a medical mis- 
sionary, became U.S. commissioner to China 
and immediately sought additional concessions 
in the Far East. The. > United States sent its first 
diplomatic representative to Japan in August 
1856. Townsend Harris, a New York business- 
man who had visited Asia on several occasions, 
became consul general with the responsibility of 
swinging open the commercial door to Japan. 
But he lacked military support, and the Japanese 
refused to welcome him. Harris and his secretary 


lived in seclusion for more than a year until 


a U.S. vessel arrived, and he heard nothing from 
the state department for a year and a half. The 
Japanese meanwhile blamed him for several nat- 


ural disasters that they interpreted as divine 
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dissatisfaction with Perry’s treaty and urged him 
to return home. Yet Harris patiently reminded 
his hosts that the European nations were more 
dangerous than the United States and that it 
would be more advisable to give the United 
States what it wanted than to have the others 
wrench concessions at the cost of blood. 

Harris eventually earned Japan’s trust. In 
June 1857 he secured a convention that broad- 
ened U.S. commercial privileges, and in in July. of 
the following year he signed ~ the firs first major 
treaty of amity and commerce permitted b by 
Japan with the West. Of no small consequence 
was British and French intervention in the ongo- 
ing Chinese civil war, because the act high- 
lighted concern about their designs in Asia and 
probably encouraged the Japanese to come to the 
negotiating table. The Harris Treaty of 1858 
widened commercial privileges, authorized the 
appointment of consuls in all ports open for 
trade, permitted the exchange of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, drew up fixed tariff schedules, and 
approved extraterritoriality. The following year 
Harris became minister to Japan and headed the 
new U.S. legation in Tokyo. 

The United States’s opening of Japan did not 
come without trouble: The. move helped stir up 
massive unrest on the island. Japanese _isola- 
tionists were unhappy with the shogun for deal- 
ing with foreigners and rallied around the em- 
peror in resisting outside intervention. By June 
1863 the emperor wanted all foreigners out of 
Japan, and even though his wishes went largely 
unfulfilled, violence ensued and took the life of 
the secretary of the American legation. In the 
Straits of Shimonoseki in 1864 a Japanese offi- 
cer, without authorization, fired his cannon on 
foreign vessels and_br retaliatory action 


through a joint punitive expedition in which the 
United States took part. By the Convention of 


1864 the Japanese made reparations, The U.S. 


portion of the indemnity was much higher than 


the costs of the venture, however, and in a ges- 


ture of good will Congress later reimbursed 
the full amount to Japan. In 1868 the emperor 
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regained power from the shogunate in the in the Meiji 
Restoration and soon welcomed Western ways 
and technology. By the turn of the twentieth 
century the United States “had agreed to grant 
Japan full control over tariffs and over foreign- 
ers within its borders. 

By the outbreak of the Civil War, the United 
States had made economic inroads into Asia that 


focused primarily on China and Japan. Neither 


country had opened its commercial doors will- 
ingly or totally or totally; but Americans of the early nine- 


teenth century had laid the basis for their suc- 
cessors by pointing the way to the famed though 
mythical “China market.” 


THE SOUTHERN DREAM 
OF A CARIBBEAN EMPIRE 


In a curious twist, slavery became both the cen- 


tral stimulus and the chief obstruction to the 
South’s efforts during the 1850s to build an em- 
pire_in the Caribbean that might lead to the ad- 
mission of slave states and the restoration of a 
political balance in the Congress. Much of the 
economically poor area seemed ready for the 
taking, and yet any attempt to accommodate 
slavery with the unfurling of the U.S. flag ap- 
peared destined to failure. Opposition to the 
spread of slavery into new territories, embodied 
in the Wilmot Proviso and growing stronger in 
intensity as the decade became increasingly tur- 
bulent, ensured that any expansionist proposals 
would set off sharp and bitter debates growing 
out of mutual suspicions between North and 
South. Both sections had recognized the neces- 
sity of cm eee TITTR the 
Mexican Cession, but they now had to confront 
the trouble that erupted over the status of the 
newly acquired areas: Would they be slave or 
free? By the 1850s Northerners were so wary of 
Southern motives that they preferred to restrict 
the size of the Union rather than see it grow to 
the benefit of the South. 

It is doubtful that support for manifest destiny 
had ceased to exist among Northerners, but the 
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idea’s internal contradictions ultimately encour- 


aged the two sections to adopt radically different 
positions. Both agreed that the driving spirit of 


territorial expansion was republicanism and the 
spread of civilized institutions, but they sharply 


disagreed over whether slavery was reconcilable 
with freedom and thus an integral part of that 
civilization. Not all Americans looked at slavery 
from a moral point of view. Yet they soon real- 
ized that its political aspects were inseparable 
from its morality. When the two sections finally 
focused on this latter issue, the possibility of 
compromise eluded the antagonists, and the na- 
tion moved to the final solution of civil war. 
The only way for the South to enhance its po- 
litical power was to expand into the Caribbean; 
the only way for the North to retain its political 
power_was.to_block such a move. Senator 
William H. Seward of New York argued that the 
prerequisite for the country’s spread into 
the Caribbean was the abolition of slavery. But 
this price was too high for Southerners. The 
Compromise of 1850 encouraged the Southern 
drive toward the Caribbean by requiring Califor- 
nia’s admission as a free state_and by opening 


the Mexican cession to “popular sovereignty” 
in allowing its inhabitants to decide the slavery 
A oar tparision soualard seatieatabeate 
only remedy to the South’s continued decline 
in political power. The-Gulf of Mexico, accord- 
ing to expansionist James D. E. B. DeBow of 
the widely read DeBow’s Review, was the “great 
Southern sea.” Slavery would thrive in Cuba, 
Mexico, Central America, and perhaps in the rest 
of Latin America. If thwarted in this drive 
toward the Caribbean, the South’s choice would 
become obvious: Free the slaves, which was 
out of the question, or leave the Union, which 
was not. 

The first apparent opportunity for southward 
expansion arose in Yucatan. In 1848 the white 


government of the Yucatan peninsula, which 
considered itself independent of Mexico, faced 


certain revolt by | its native Indians. A . spokesman 
for that government notified the Polk adminis- 
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tration in Washington that Yucatan would grant 
the United States “dominion and sovereignty” in 
exchange for military assistance against the In-" 


dians. The president seemed interested, espe- 


cially when it appeared that Britain and Spain 
might intervene in Yucatan’s troubles. Polk told 


Congress in late April that the United States op- 


posed the transfer in ownership of any area in 
the hemisphere, even if its residents favored 
such a change. This pronouncement gave added 


meaning to the “Polk Corollary” of the Monroe 


Doctrine, because the original statement had op- 
posed _a transfer without the approval of people 


in_the area. Further action proved unnecessary 
when the government of Yucatan managed to 
settle its problems without a revolution. 

Cuba, however, was the grand prize—the fo- 

—’ 
cal point of Southern expansionist aims. The 
United States had a long-standing interest in the 
island. Romanticized as “The Ever Faithful Isle” 
because it (and Puerto Rico) did not break from 
Spain along with the rest of Spain’s Latin Amer- 
ican possessions, Cuba was also known as “The 
Pearl of the Antilles” and “The World’s Sugar 
Bowl” because of its great production of mo- 
lasses and sugar. For several decades Cuba had 


tury it: had become strategically important as 
well, involving U.S. interests in the Caribbean, 
Gulf of Mexico, Mississippi River, and isthmus 
of Central America. Finally, to many Southern- 
ers, Cuba _the distinct_danger of be- 


coming another _Haiti—especially if Spain car- 


ried through on its threats (done only to 
undermine filibustering) to emancipate Cuba’s 
slaves. A black nation so close to the Gulf states 
would set an example that might foment slave 
fevolts.in the South! genau), Jeane 
The United States’s failure to acquire Yu- 
catan, along with the Pierce administra 
later inabili ecure a naval base in the 
ic, dramatized Cuba’s cued 
Its innocence double 
critical way station to Ore 


ES n_and California. 
President Polk had the support of Lewis Cass, 
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Stephen A. Douglas, John L. O’Sullivan, and 
other prominent “Young Americans” in his 
Democratic party in trying to buy Cuba for $100 
million, but Spain had the support of Britain and 
Erba iene pee liicinalihe¥otees Cuba 
remained a natural object of manifest destiny in 
the 1850s, furnishing Southerners a potential 
outlet for expanding slavery and gaining politi- 
cal control in Congress. 

The North’s political dominance in Washing- 
ton obstructed the formal development of a 
Southern empire in the Caribbean, but that did 
not rule out measures that operated either just 
outside the law or barely within it. A recurring 
effort at acquiring Cuba was through filibusters. 
Such private ventures were well rooted in the 
U.S. expansionist tradition: West Florida, Texas, 
and California had been at least partly “‘liber- 
ated” and acquired by that means. Another 
method was through the Pierce administration’s 
expansionist policies, which relied on highly un- 
orthodox diplomatic procedures or gave unoffi- 


could circumvent t the slavety issue. Many fol- 
lowers of filibusters came from the South be- 
cause of proximity, and more than a few mem- 
bers of the Pierce and Buchanan administrations 
were Southerners or Southern sympathizers. The 


widespread impression among Northerners was 
that the South had allied with the ionist 


Democratic party to spread slave slavery. 
The first Cuban filibustering expedition of 


note was led by General Narciso Lopez, an offi- 
cer in the Spanish military. Lopez had been a 
businessman in Cuba, and as a Spanish refugee 
he had tried several times to win the island’s in- 
dependence from Spain as a step toward annex- 
ation by the United States. Having married into 
a ‘slave-holding family in Cuba, Lopez made 
Northerners apprehensive that he was part of a 
Southern conspiracy to extend slavery. He 
aroused great support from Cuban exiles in New 
York City and attracted a number of volunteers 
in New Orleans, some of whom were veterans of 
the war with Mexico and wanted to free Cuba 
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and acquire property on the island. For their ser- 
vices Lépez offered all they could drink and 


smoke and whatever they pillaged from captured 


areas—including women. In the event of suc- 
cess, each man would receive a bonus of $1000 
and 160 acres of land on the island. Lopez had 
several hundred volunteers in his filibustering 
force c on Round Islat Island nd off Louisiana in Septem- 
ber_18 but the U the evented his de- 
parture for Cuba. He did not give up. Turning 
primarily to Southerners for assistance, he won 
the support of John Quitman, a successful cotton 
and sugar grower, former general in the Mexican 
War, and soon governor of Mississippi. Lopez 
also received helped from Laurence Sigur, editor 
of the New Orleans Delta, former Mississippi 
Senator John Henderson, and the man whose 
name had become synonymous with the term 
manifest destiny, John L. O'Sullivan of New 
York’s Democratic Review. 

“All of L6pez’s filibustering attempts were fi- 
ascoes. In May 1850 he led a force of 700 out of 
New Orleans for Cuba—its mission unmistak- 
ably clear from the red shirts worn by the men in 
honor of the E European revolutions of 1848. 
Spanish regulars in Cuba drove them away. On 
their return to the United States, Lopez’s follow- 
ers were arrested by U.S. officials under the 
Neutrality Act of 1818. All participants went to 
trial in New Orleans, but after three mistrials for 
Henderson, the prosecution dropped the cases. 
In August 1851 Lépez tried again. With a band 
of 500, he sought to fulfill the promise of a 
proclamation calling for the acquisition of Cuba 
according to “inevitable destiny.” Once more 
Lépez ran into trouble, but this time he could not 
escape the consequences. Spanish forces on the 
island swarmed over the invaders and put them 
in-prison. son. Authorities kept more than 100 in jail 
and, in a move that shocked Americans, « “exe- 
cuted Lopez and 50 of his cohort, , including | 
Colonel William Crittenden of Kentucky, 
“nephew of the of the U.S. attorney general. 


Lépez’s actions had finally drawn interna- 


tional attention. People o of New Orleans we were 
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infuriated by the executions, because many of 


the victims came from Southern families. Unrest 
spread to Key West and northward to Cincinnati, 


Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. Mobs stormed the 


legation in Madrid. Secretary of State Webster 
extended apologies to Spain and admitted to the 
United States’s failure to act forcefully against 
filibustering. The next year the Spanish queen 
pardoned the imprisoned members of the Lopez 
expedition, and Congress appropriated a small 
reparation for damages to the Spanish consulate 
in New Orleans. 

‘US. interest in Cuba did not end with Lopez’s 


death. In April 185 1852 the governments in London 
“and Paris followed the promptings of the regime 
in Madrid and invited the United States to join 
them in a self-denying pact intended to ensure 
Spain’s continued control over the island. Al- 
though Webster supported the tripartite proposal, 
he died in October, and his successor in the state 
department, Edward Everett, rejected it with the 
argument that Cuba was primarily an American 
question. The elections of the following month 
convinced ee ee Pierce, 
that Americans were still ferven expansionist: 
“The policy of my administration,’ Pierce de- 
clared in his inaugural address, “will not be con- 
trolled by any timid forebodings of evil from ex- 
pansion. Indeed . . . our attitude as a nation and 
our position on the globe render the acquisition 
of . . . [Cuba] eminently important for our pro- 
tection, if not in the future essential for the 
preservation of the rights of commerce and the 
peace of the world.” Both Secretary of State 
William Marcy and the minister to England, 
James Buchanan, were former members of Polk’s 
cabinet and continued to work for the acquisition 
of Cuba, as did the new minister to Spain, forn former 
Senator Pierre Soulé of Louisiana, and the minis- 
ter to France, John Mason, also a cabinet member 
under Polk. At first Marcy attempted quietly and 
unofficially to buy Cuba from Spain, but these ef- 
forts soon gave way to Soulé’s designs to take the 
island by force. Tein oy Meee) 


Snare 


If_the president’s inaugural address did not 
provide ample warning of the country’s inten- 
tions regarding Cuba, his appointment of Soule 
as minister to Spain left no doubt. Soulé’s well- 
known calls for the acquisition of Cuba made his 
selection for the post at Madrid an outright af- 
front to that government. To make matters 
worse, just before departing for Spain, Soulé de- 
livered a_fiery speech in New York calling for 
Cuba’s annexation. The hot-tempered and out- 
spoken Southerner had already been exiled from 
France for his extreme views on republicanism. 
And now, soon after his arrival in Madrid, he 
had alienated fellow diplomats. The French am- 
bassador, the Marquis de Turgot, did not conceal 
his contempt for Soulé, and eventually the 
American challenged Turgot to a duel over an al- 
leged insulting remark about Mrs. Soulé’s low- 
necked dress. Soulé shot him in the leg and crip- 
pled him for life. The New York Herald moaned, 
“We wanted an ambassador there, we have sent 
a matador.” Yet the administration in Washing- 
ton did not recall Soulé—perhaps because many 
Americans exuberantly praised his conduct. 

By late February 1854 a crisis developed with 
Spain that involved Soulé and U.S. interests in 
Cuba. Spanish authorities in Havana had cl clamped 
down on maritime laws and on February 28 
seized the cargo of the U.S. merchant steamship 
Bl | it passed between 1 New_York 
and Mobile. The vessel, Havana officials de- 
clared, failed to carry adequate identification of 
cargo, an admitted infraction of customs law but 
one overlooked numerous times in the past. 
Many Americans were incensed, and Soulé 
seized the moment to justify a demand for Cuba. 
He handed a provocative note to Spanish officials 
in Madrid and followed it with an ultimatum de- 
manding the removal of all Spanish officials in- 
volved in the seizure. He gave the government 
forty-eight hours to make $300,000 in reparations 
to the ship’s owners. President Pierce meanwhile 
sharply criticized Spain in a message to Con- 
gress. Marcy had instructed his minister to seek 
only an indemnity, but Soulé had gone beyond. _ 
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Rie Soulé _fumed over the Black Warrior 


had exceeded his orders irom Washington and 
wrote a justification of Spain’s behavior that the 
Pierce administration could not refute. At the 
same time Spanish officials in Madrid contacted 
the owners of the U.S. vessel and authorized 
$53,000 in reparations. The Black Warrior re- 
turned to its coastal trade, and port officials in 
Havana thereafter treated it with deference. Once 
again the two nations escaped a serious con- 
frontation over Cuba. Soulé continued to believe 
that the episode had stained his country’s honor. 

In April 1854 the Pierce administration initi- 
ated another effort to buy Cuba that culminated 
7 one of the most outlandish outlandish documents in the 


mum of $13 milli 1 the island. If the offer 


were declined, the secretary of state included a 
follow-up instruction that, in the hands of a man 
of Soulé’s temperament, contained dangerous 
implications. Seemingly in the tradition of Presi- 
dents Madison in West Florida and Monroe in 
East Florida, Marcy told Soulé that upon Spain’s 
refusal to sell, “you will then direct your efforts 
to the next desirable object[,] which is to detach 
that island from the Spanish dominion and from 
all dependence on any European power.” Marcy 
later instructed Soulé to meet privately with Min- 
isters Buchanan in England and Mason in France 
to “compare opinions as to what may be advis- 
able, and . . . adopt measures for perfect concert 
of action in aid of [the] negotiations at Madrid.” 

Instead of keeping the proceedings private, as 
Marcy had directed, the three U.S. ministers 
came together with other U.S. diplomats in a se- 
ries of well-publicized meetings in October at 
Ostend in Belgium and Aix-la-Chapelle in Rhen- 
ish Prussia. They eventually produced a dispatch 
that they sent to Washington by secret messen- 
ger. Although it was a private report to the secre- 
tary of state, portions of it had already appeared 
in European and American newspapers before 
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Marcy received the packet in November. For po- 
litical reasons if nothing else, the administration 
in Washington had dismissed the idea of using 
force to acquire Cuba and preferred some type of 
financial acquisition. But its ministers in Europe 
had misinterpreted Marcy’s aggressive notes fol- 
lowing the Black Warrior episode to mean that 
war remained a viable instrument for securing 
the island. The manifesto warned that if Spain re- 
fused to sell Cuba, the United States would be 
justified in seizing it by force. One contemporaryr 
writer expressed feigned amazement that the 
government in Washington had “planned a bur- 
glary of great proportions and published a 
prospectus in advance.” 

The. so-called Ostend Manifesto set out the 


ed why Spain should ‘sell ‘Cuba, and ‘then 
declared that “‘self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, with sfates as well as with individuals.” 
If Cuba became “Africanized,” it would emerge 
as a “second St. Domingo, with all its attendant 
horrors to the white race, and suffer the flames to 
extend to our own neighboring shores, seriously 


to endanger. or actually to consume the fair fab- 
ric of our Union.” Should the government in 
Madrid refuse to part with the island, the United 


States would be justified “by every law, human 
and divine,” in “wresting it from Spain . . . upon 


the very same principle that would justify an in- 
dividual in tearing down the burning house of 
his neighbor if there were no other means of pre- 
venting the flames from destroying his own 
home.” In a note accompanying the dispatch, 
Soulé stoically declared that if the effort to ac- 
quire Cuba were to “bring upon us the calamity 
of a war, let it be now.” 

Several stormy cabinet meetings led to 
nd gte ys cei sleniomesccl (houseine forceinob. 
taining the island. In doing so, he referred to the 

“robber doctrine,” and Soulé, now thoroughly 
discredited by the Pierce administration, angrily 
resigned as minister. The president’s enemies in 
the House of Representatives were not satisfied. 
They arranged publication of the report in March 
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1855, causing a Northern outcry against an al- 
ieged Southern plot to expand 1 slavery into Cul Cuba. 
Even then, the situation could have been worse. 
The president and his secretary of state had 
turned most of the heat toward their ministers 
in Europe by managing to delete from the docu- 
ments Marcy’s reference to the United States 
possibly having to “detach” the island from 
Spain. 

~The excitement caused by the Ostend Mani- 
festo_was attributable to the heated political at- 
mosphere engendered by the almost fanatical 
distrust between North and South. Otherwise, 
the document would probably have received the 
ridicule it deserved. But the Pierce administra- 
tion’s proslavery stance on the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act of that same year had made Northerners ex- 
tremely suspicious of any attempts to annex 
Cuba. Congress’s decision to permit the expan- 
sion of slavery into Kansas and Nebraska on tk and Nebraska on the 
basis of popular sovereignty sreignty had further divided 
the nation by intensifying the South’s efforts to 
acquire Cuba, Nicaragua, and Mexico. The sheer 
timing of the Ostend Manifesto also contributed 
to the national uproar. The paper was not actu- 
ally a “manifesto” because no ultimatum was de- 
livered to Spain, but as with other events of the 
decade, newspapers and politicians preferred ex- 
aggeration to truth. 

Marcy’s April instructions to Soulé were partly 
responsible for the trouble. His meaning, as made 
clear in the rest of the note, was to help Cuba 
achieve independence through negotiations, mak- 
ing the island available for annexation by the 
United States. But he ill-advisedly used a word in 
his instructions that was subject to varying inter- 


pretations—detach—and that virtually opened 


the door for the more direct and seemingly syn- 
onymous word that appeared in the manifesto— 
wrest. Perhaps Marcy preferred the diplomatic 
approach. If so, his instructions should have been 
more specific and carefully written. But given 
Soulé’s past performance in Madrid, one has to 
wonder what Marcy really had in mind. It would 
not be the first time (nor the last) that unspoken or 
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unwritten wishes became inferred policy in the 
hands of hot-tempered diplomats. 

With the expansionist Democrats slowed by 
the slavery issue, attention again turned to the 
filibusters. John Quitman, who had supported 
L6pez’s attempts to take Cuba, had resigned his 
position as Mississippi’s governor in 1851 be- 
cause of the controversy over filibustering. He 
had decided to seize the island himself. Should 
Spain abolish slavery in Cuba, he feared, the 
South’s institution would be in danger. Besides 
providing a dangerous example of freedom, 
a new black nation could grow out of Cuba and 
block the South’s spread into the Caribbean. 
In_1854 Quitman prepared to lead_a force of 
3000 to take the island, but he could not over- 
come the federal government’s opposition, the 
lack of financial support, and_the failure to 
arouse help among the Cubans_ themselves. 
A year later Quitman gave up on filibustering 
because of what he called the “humbug adminis- 
tration” in Washington. 

The most persistent and colorful filibuster 
was William Walker of Tennessee, who tried 
four times—in 1855, 1857, 1858, and 1860—to 
invade Latin America. In the process he greatly 
heightened the Southern effort to spread slavery 
into that region. Indeed, at one time he installed 
himself as head of Nicaragua. Known as the 


“Grey-Eyed Man of Destiny,” Walker appeared 
to be the fulfillment of an ancient folk tale of ine 


would lead them to freedom. Walker hardly cut 
an impressive looking figure, and his record sug- 
gested only the remotest chance of lasting suc- 
cess. He stood five feet, six inches tall, weighed 
a mere hundred pounds, and was heavily freck- 
led and shy. He gained a degree in medicine be- 
fore losing interest in that profession and switch- 
ing to law in Louisiana. But his practice did not 
do well, and he changed his focus to journalism, 
In New Orleans he became coeditor and co- 
owner of the Crescent. After the death of his 
wife in 1849 he moved to California and soon 
became interested in filibustering. In 1853 he 
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and a small crew of adventurers seized from 
Oe eget eer pina eat 
La Paz, but after declaring it a republic with 


himself as president, he had to withdraw because 
of infighting aha-pooT discipline. Eventually 
caught by U.S. authorities and tried for violating 
te Newtalty Act of 1818, he was aoquted 
San Francisco. 

U.S. interest in paildine a canal through 
Nicaragua attracted Walker’s attention to Latin 


America throughout the Tast half of the 1850s. 
Hired to _keep_ order in the small county by a 


Nene to California, Walker was ae success- 
ful that he finally took control of the republic in 
1855 and declared himself president. His band 
of filibusters was bisectional in origin, with a 
slight majority coming from the North. Their 
chief motives, Walker believed, were a search 
for adventure and a chance to gain the spoils of 
war. At this point Walker was only mildly op- 
‘posed to slavery, but he shifted his public posi- 
tion out of pure self-interest when he came to re- 
alize that his major hope for U.S. support lay 
with the Southern slave holders. Doubtless en- 
couraged by a recent visit and promised invest- 
ments in Nicaragua’s land by none other than 
Pierre Soulé himself, Walker’s government soon 
afterward reestablished slavery and prepared to 
resume the slave trade. Further, it swore to bind 
“the Southern states to Nicaragua as if she were 
one of themselves.” With the assistance of the 
U.S. minister in Nicaragua, Walker’s group 
turned the country’s attention to cotton, sugar, 
rice, and other crops well suited to the warm cli- 
mate and cheap labor. Walker now appeared to 
be the leading proponent of expanding slavery 
into the Caribbean. 

Walker’s activities in Nicaragua aroused 
widespread suspicions. Many British thought 


of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, a belief the 
United States encouraged by its half-hearted 
efforts to stop filibustering. But even more 
explosive were many Northerners’ suspicions 
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that Walker was a Southern instrument for 
spreading slavery. The-Democratic party fos- 
tered those suspicions in_ 1856 by inserting a 
statement in its platiorm. endorsing Walker’s de- 
sire to ‘ ‘regenerate” Nicaragua. That same year 
the Pierce administration extended Tecognition 
to the Walker government in Nicaragua, partly 
because it was the only group having authority 
but also because the move might prove politi- 
cally beneficial at home. 

But Walker’s rapid climb to the top in 
Nicaragua was followed by an even faster fall 
from power. Shortly after becoming president of 
Nicaragua, he alienated its people by his oppres- 
sive rule, and his followers turned on one an- 


other or fell victim to liquor and disease. Anglo- 


French opposition to Walker’s regime further 
undercut his government, and eventually _he 
alienated railroad baron Cornelius Vanderbilt by 
taking the side of Charles Morgan (who had ear- 
lier assisted Walker) in thei bitter fight over 
transit rights in Nicaragua. Vanderbilt’s enmity 
proved c costly, because he ultimately aided Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, and San Salvador in 
forcing Walker to flee to the United States in the 
spring of 1857. Walker still did not give up. By 
November of that year he was headed back to- 
ward Nicaragua, but U.S. naval officers | took him 


into custody near Greytown. He won his release 
and in 1858 was trying again to reach Nicaragua 
when his ship struck a reef off British Honduras. 
In the spring of 1860 he tried a fourth time to re- 
gain the presidency of Nicaragua, but in an at- 
tack on Honduras he was routed. He turned for 
help to a British official, who handed him over to 
the Hondurans. In mid-September 1860 Walker 
died before a firing squad. 

Walker’s legacy lay in the impetus his filibus- 
tering exploits gave to the growing sectionalism 
in the United States. The South saw a potential 
avenue for spreading slavery into the Caribbean, 
but the North rigidly opposed any move in 
that direction. The irony is that whereas some 
newspapers accused Walker of trying to wreck 
the Union by establishing a “Southern Slave 
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Empire,” others insisted that he would have 
saved the Union by acquiring enough land in 
Latin America to allow the South to send away 
its excess slaves and thereby remove the danger 
of of secession. Whatever the truth, Walker doubt- 
less used the Southern cause to advance his per- 
sonal interests and in the process deepened 
North-South suspicions. 

Cuba, however, remained the chief object of 
Southern expansionists, and soon the Buchanan 
administration too fell victim to the slavery issue 
in making a last-ditch effort to acquire the is- 
land. Immediately after Buchanan’s inaugura- 
tion in 1857, the U.S. Supreme Court handed 
down the ill-fated Dred Scott decision. This de- 
cision sharpened hostilities over slavery by re- 
moving all restrictions on its extension, and as a 
matter of course, it further reduced the United 
States’s chances for taking the island. Republi- 
cans sought the Homestead Act to attract Amer- 
icans_westward, but Southern Democrats held 
out for Cuba. Buchanan kept trying. He_ap- 
pointed a wealthy New York banker, August 
Belmont, to the ministerial post in Madrid, only 
to have | the Senate refuse confirmation because 
Belmont had earlier suggested that the United 
States bribe Spain into giving up the island. In 


December 1858 Buchanan asked Congress to set 


aside money to buy Cuba lest European powers 


intervene. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee recommended $30 million for that pur- 
pose, , but abolitionists in the Republican party 
blocked a_ decision until Congress went out of 
session. Buchanan tried and failed again in 1859 
and 1860, and U.S. efforts to annex Cuba came 
to an end with Abraham Lincoln’s election to the 
presidency: The Illinois Republican opposed 
the move. 

If Buchanan’s Caribbean policy was more na- 
tional than sectional, it nonetheless appeared to 
lean toward the South and slavery. He sought to 
‘buy Cuba, to place U.S. soldiers in Nicaragua 
and Panama _to ) safeguard transportation 1 facili- 
ties, and to send the army to Mexico to restore 


domestic order. Admittedly, these measures 


would have warded off European intervention in 
the New World and established respect for the 
Monroe. Doctrine. Further, the acquisition of 
Cuba might have slowed the move toward civil 
war. According to later Confederate president 
Jefferson Davis, “The end, regret it as we may, 
the inevitable end of continuance in such hostil- 
ity between the States must be their separation. 
This brings me to . . . the importance of the Island 
of Cuba to the Southern States if formed into a 
separate confederacy.” Commercial gains would 
be important, “but the political necessity would 
be paramount, and the possession would be in- 
dispensable.” It is highly doubtful that the incor- 
poration of the Caribbean states would — have 


completely defused the move toward secession: 
The fact is that their acquisition would have ben- 
efited the South and therefore infuriated the 
North. This cold realization killed all expansion- 
ist proposals while suggesting that neither suc- 
cess nor failure in acquiring these areas would 
have affected the onrushing Civil War. 

With neither section willing to compromise, 
the South announced secession, effectively turn- 
ing attention away from Cuba and other expan- 
sionist enterprises in Latin America. Slavery 
ceased to exist in the United States by 1865, and 


est_in Cuba _and the Caribbean. Ouran the 
United States, the principal legacy of the filibus- 
tering expeditions was a deep distrust in Latin 
America that marred relations between the 
Americas for years. Inside the country, the activ- 
ities of Walker and others had bequeathed a 
greatly intensified sectional controversy that 
would at long last culminate in the Civil V War. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE 1850s 


The United States’s confusing and disjointed 
foreign policy of the 1850s is understandable 
only within the context of slavery and the com- 
ing of the Civil War. The nation’s involvement 
in foreign affairs lacked cohesion because North 
and South were bitterly divided over several 
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issues, including what each section defined as 
the national interest. Many Americans from both 
sections were concerned with whether slavery 
was compatible with the republican ideals asso- 
ciated with manifest destiny. Americans agreed 
that territorial expansion was the means toward 
empire, but they differed on whether slavery was 
reconcilable with freedom and hence an integral 


part | of the nation’s S destiny. Expansion north- 


a climate. unsuited for cotton and slavery; ex] expan- 


sion southward was both driven and repressed 
by the existence of slavery. Northerners feared 
a conspiracy fo spread slavery and successfully 
shattered the Southern dream of a Caribbean em- 
pire. Perhaps a number of Americans wanted 
Cuba ‘uba in the national inter interest, but suspicion of 
the South’s motives was so widespread in the 


North that, any expansionist program benefiting 


decade provided a fitting prelude = to the > tragic 
domestic conflict that erupted in the spring 
of 1861. 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIMENSION 


On_ Apri Ol Confederate nae es in 


Fort Su Sumter, and the Civil War began. weno. 
had risen dramatically after the election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln to the presidency. To the South the 
tall and lean man from Illinois posed a signifi- 
cant threat: whether an abolitionist who, accord- 
ing to misguided perceptions, fitted the mold of 
the radical John Brown, or, in reality, a Republi- 
can who would eventually bring an end to slav- 
ery by opposing its expansion. In rapid time 
South Carolina led six other southern states in 
announcing secession from the Union. After the 
shots at Fort Sumter, the seven states drew the 
Support of four more states in joining the Con- 
federate States of America, which had already 
drawn up a constitution and set up a provisional 
government in Montgomery, Alabama. President 
Lincoln called for 75,000 militiamen to put 
down what he termed an insurrection “too pow- 
erful to be suppressed by the ordinary course of 
judicial proceedings.” 

Although the domestic aspects of the Civil 
War have attracted their deserved attention, the 
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international dimension of that same war has 
rarely received its due. Lincoln’s central purpose 
was to preserve the Union by amassing sufficient 
military forces to defeat the South on the battle- 
field; but no less important, and integrally re- 
lated to this objective, was the need to prevent 
European intervention in the war, which would 
confer legitimacy on the South and greatly facil- 
itate its move toward independence by opening 
the door to foreign assistance. Whether interven- 
tion took the form of a mediation offer, a call for 
an armistice, or an outright recognition of na- 
tionhood, such foreign involvement would raise 
the South’s status and help determine the war’s 
outcome. Not only would the Confederacy at- 
tract greater financial investment at home, but it 
would gain access to European ports and pock- 
etbooks, and perhaps even_secure military and 
commercial | alliances. Foreign intervention was 
particularly perilous to the Union during the first 
eighteen months of the war, when its Vers 
hung in the balance. 

Several considerations would affect the direc- 
tion of the war. If the conflict became sustained, 
the North’s superior manpower and industrial re- 
sources would ultimately prove decisive. Some 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Although urged by Republican party members to declare 
that the Civil War was over slavery, he insisted that his 
objective was to preserve the Union. (Source: Photo by 
Lewis E. Walker, ca. 1863; Library of Congress.) 


22 million people resi a above the 


Mason-Dixon line; only z million, acnane 4 
million slaves, lived below. And the North’s eco- 
nomic advantages were even more distinct. Be- 
sides a great number of shipping and manufac- 
turing concerns, its agricultural Midwest 
provided bountiful yields of wheat and corn that 
often made their way into British and other for- 
eign markets. But Southerners had stronger and 
more capable leadership at the outset, and in a 
short war they would benefit from higher morale 
(a war for Southern independence), a rich _mili- 
tary tradition, | and a_ frontier style of existence 


life. Many Southerners were ance who knew 
the terrain and could fire rifles with considerable 
skill, and more than a few were trained officers 
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and soldiers. The image of the Nor Northerner, so of- 
ten accurate, was that of a laborer or mechanic 
who knew little or nothing about guns, military 
strategy, and battlefield tactics. But these factors 
were important primarily in a short war. The ma- 
jor hope for yr the Confederacy lay in using its vast 


cotton resources as leverage—‘“King Cotton 
Diplomacy” —to win European recognition of 


‘materiel, and perhaps « even an ally. It was critical 


to the Union to prevent t this calamity. 

The question of diplomatic recognition by 
Britain became vital to the war. As that nation 
went, so would go France and perhaps the rest of 
the European continent. The widespread belief 
among Americans was that the British favored 


the breakup of the Union as a major step_to- 


ward their gaining an upper hand in North 


LORD PALMERSTON 

British prime minister who thought southern indepen- 
dence a fait accompli. (Source: Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society.) 
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America. If the United States suffered a mortal 
blow, Britain could safeguard its holdings in the 
Western Hemisphere while thankfully witness- 
ing the demise of manifest destiny. Lest there be 
doubt about the British attitude, Americans 
found the ultimate proof in the prime minister— 
the aggressive and saber-rattling Lord Palmer- 
ston, who had threatened war over the McLeod 
affair and remained a staunch and outspoken 
critic of the United States. 

Thus, to the Union, British intervention 
loomed as the most serious danger in foreign af- 
fairs. Although the presence of slaves in the 
South complicated matters for the antislavery 
British, President Lincoln unintentionally re- 
lieved them of that dilemma by denying that 
slavery bore any relation to the war and arguing 
instead that his sole purpose was to preserve the 
Union. What is more, British intervention 
seemed imminent because of the widely ex- 
pressed feeling in that country—including 
among its leaders—that Southern separation was 
a fait accompli. How could the government in 
Washington hope to subjugate a Confederacy so 
large in both numbers and territory? The Union 
considered the intervention question so explo- 
sive that it warned Britain of war if it extended 
recognition to the Confederacy. 


1861: UNION DIPLOMACY 


Union diplomacy in the Civil War lay in the 
hands of the > president and his secretary of state, 
William _H. Seward of New York. Lincoln and 
Seward had been fierce political rivals at the Re- 
publican convention of 1860, and Lincoln’s in- 
vitation to Seward to become secretary of state 
was almost as surprising as Seward’s accep- 
tance. Seward remained a deeply disgruntled, 
embittered man who believed the presidency 
rightfully belonged to him and made little effort 
to hide his feelings. Henry Adams, son and 
secretary of the Union minister in London, 
Charles Francis Adams, described Seward as a 
“slouching, slender figure” with a “head like a 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD 

As secretary of state under Lincoln, Seward’s major ob- 
jective was to prevent England from extending recogni- 
tion to the Confederacy. (Source: Culver Pictures.) 


wise macaw; a beaked nose, shaggy eyebrows, 
unorderly hair and clothes; hoarse voice; off- 
hand manner; free talk, and perpetual cigar.” Se- 
ward regarded Lincoln as a clumsy buffoon who 
had stolen the nomination and eked out the elec- 
tion in a campaign heralded by divisiveness. Se- 
ward had been a front-runner for the presidency 
until a statement he had made sometime ear- 
lier—that the sections were heading for an “‘irre- 
pressible conflict’”—came back to haunt him; but 
if he could not lead the deeply troubled nation 
from the highest position in the land, he could 
occupy the second most important seat as heir 
apparent to the presidency and act as an English- 
style prime minister possessing both the power 
and the will to protect Americans from Lincoln’s 


numerous shortcomings. The president had 
breathed new life into Seward’s political aspira- 
tions by appointing him secretary of state; 
the New Yorker was not about to let the oppor- 
tunity pass. 

Seward’s outspoken and brusque manner at 
first threatened to disqualify him from the posi- 
tion as the president’s chief diplomat. Seward 
had earned his Anglophobe reputation before 
joining the cabinet. Britons remembered his out- 


offended his Atlantic cousins by making derisive 
remarks to the visiting Duke of Newcastle. Even 
win control of the administration’s foreign pol- 
icy and maintain European neufrality. In effect 
he suggested that the administration resolve the 
sectional crisis at home by involving the entire 
nation in a crisis abroad. A hard line by the Lin- 
coln administration, he believed, would rally all 
Americans around the flag and convince British 
and other European leaders that intervention on 
behalf of the Confederacy meant certain war 
with the Union. 

On April 1, 1861, appropriately enough 
“April Fool’s Day,” Seward sent the president a 


memorandum entitled “Some Thoughts for the 
Lincoln was “without a policy either domestic or 
foreign” and suggested a way to reunite the 
Union. As secretary of state, Seward offered to 
“demand explanations” from France and Spain 
for interfering in Mexico and Santo Domingo. If 
their replies were not satisfactory, he expected 
Congress to declare war and thereby rouse North 
and South against their common enemy. Al- 
though Seward denied interest in leading this 
policy, he admitted that “I neither seek to evade 
nor assume responsibility.” 

Lincoln’s response to this preposterous idea 
received the attention it deserved. He formulated 
a tactful and private reply to the note that made 
his opposition clear without embarrassing 
Seward or driving him from the administration. 
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The president emphasized that whatever policy 
the administration adopted, “I must do it.” The 
suggested ultimatum he ignored, and it quietly 
died. 

The president’s problems with his secretary 
of state did not end with this episode. Late in 
May Seward prepared a dispatch for London so 
threatening that Lincoln found it necessary to 
make revisions before allowing it to leave the 
country. Seward’s missive of May 21 warned of 
war if Britain recognized Confederate indepen- 
dence, but the president toned down its impact 
by directing Charles Francis Adams in England 
not to give the actual dispatch to his host gov- 
ernment but to regard it only as a guide for his” 
behavior. 

Seward’s initial diplomatic ventures rested on 
a highly questionable assumption. Although it 
would have been foolish for a united country to 
foment a war with any or all of the European 
powers, and although it appeared infinitely un- 
wise for a divided nation to risk such a war, he 


hoped that the external danger would cause a 
surge of patriotism that would smooth over in- 
ternal differences. But, given the intense ani- 
mosity that had led to such a monumental step as 
secession, Seward had dangerously underesti- 
mated the depth of Southern commitment. Lin- 
coln had no assurance against the South’s deci- 
sion simply to sign a peace treaty with any 
European antagonist and leave the North to fend 
for itself. 

With these dangerous flirtations behind him, 
Seward turned to a more reasoned policy that 
nOnetheless carried its own unexpected compli- 
cations: He advised the president to impose a 
blockade of the entire southern coast from the 
Chesapeake Bay to the Rio Grande. On April 19 
Lincoln issued a proclamation announcing his in- 
tention to do so. Thus, the Union’s navy of fewer 
than 100 vessels, two-thirds of which were in 
need of repairs or were outmoded sailing ships, 
prepared to close about 185 bays or inlets stretch- 
ing over 3500 miles of Atlantic and Gulf coast- 
line. Many foreign observers joined the South in 
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calling it a “paper blockade,” which was contrary 


to international law, but as the blockade steadily 
tightened throughout the war, Union vessels cap- 
tured or destroyed more than 1500 ships and ul- 
timately seized control of all major Confederate 
ports. The South South argued that it was a paper block- 
ade and urged the British to ignore Union vessels 
by entering its ports; the British recognized that 
to do so would invite a confrontation at sea that 
could lead to war. They « eventually accepted the 
legality of the blockade when, as British Foreign 
Secretary Lord John Russell allowed, it created 
an “evident danger” to any ships attempting to 
challenge the Union’s navy. 

Lincoln’s blockade proclamation, combined 
with his increasing references to the South’s 
actions as a rebellion, created a paradox that 
plagued the administration throughout the war. 
His establishment of_a blockade implied the 
outbreak of war, which automatically defined 
both antagonists as belligerents and made it 
possible, under international law, for neutral 
nations to ‘trade with North and South. Further, 
even though Lincoln meant rebellion to refer 
to a purely domestic matter involving the_pun- 
ishment of treason, his use of the term, again 
under international law, constituted an admis- 
sion to a a Southern effort that was more highly 
organized than a mere insurrection and thereby 
assuredly categorized the Confederacy as a 
belligerent. Lincoln’s prime objective was to 
maintain the fiction of the U.S. conflict being a 
purely internal proposition. If defined in_ that 
manner, the ongoing events in North America 
would necessarily be of no concern to other 
nations, and the president could exercise his 
constitutional powers of restoring order by 
putting down the rebels. But to do so, he also 
believed, required the full use of his powers 
as commander in chief—including the establish- 
ment of a blockade. Thus did the president add 
further complexities to an already confusing 
Situation out of his justifiable effort to 
exploit all measures at his disposal in preserving 
the Union. 


Lincoln had assigned a dual status to the war. 
On the one hand, as he well knew at the outset of 
the resistance, the existence of an insurrection 
permitted him, as president, to put it down under 
his constitutional duty of guaranteeing a republi- 
can form of government throughout the country. 
On the other hand, his reference to a rebellion 
implied that the South had resorted to war in an 
effort to break from the parent state; as com- 


mander in chief, he could exercise military pow- 
ers that included the installation of a blockade. 


In either case, however, the danger was clear: 
The South’s newly won belligerent status left it 
barely a step away from nationhood. 

The British chose not to exploit this contra- 
diction in Lincoln’s dual policy—primarily be- 
cause of their desire to stay out of the U.S. war 
by adopting a course of neutrality, but also be- 
cause the precedent of ignoring a blockade 
might be used against them in a future war. Un- 
der international law, legally blockaded ports are 
closed to other nations. Consequently, the 
Palmerston ministry adhered to international law 
by interpreting the blockade as affirming the ex- 


istence of war.°On May 13 the queen announced 
a neutrality proclamation that set_the standard 


for France and other European governments to 


follow. 

At first glance the British declaration of neu- 
trality took on the appearance of an n undisguised 
act act of favor” for the South. In accordance with 
Lincoln’s blockade and use of the term 
rebellion, the British neutrality proclamation ef- 
fectively confirmed the South’s status as a bel- 
ligerent. Confederate vessels—including priva- 
teers that President Jefferson Davis of the 
Confederacy had offered to commission two 
days before Lincoln issued the blockade procla- 
mation—could plunder Union merchant vessels 
and secure goods in neutral ports, and the Con- 
federacy 1 itself could float loans and_purchase 
war materiel in Europe. In addition, British ves- 
sels (as neutrals) could enter blockaded waters 
with noncontraband goods, thereby enhancing 


the possibility of a confrontation with Union 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 
President of the Confederate States of America. 
(Source: National Archives, Washington, DC.) 


ships that could bring an Anglo-American war 
and, as a matter of course, Southern indepen- 
dence. 

Perceptions quickly took precedence over re- 
ality, leading the Union to mistakenly denounce 
the British policy o of neutrality as pro-Southern. 
Britain’s overriding concern in declaring neu- 
trality w was to prohibit its subjects from partici- 
pating in any activity that might pull their nation 
into the U.S. conflict; but it also realized that un- 
less the Confederacy were accorded belligerent 
status, British naval officers would have been 
bound to treat its privateersmen as pirates. 
Union supporters believed, however, that the 
government in London had willfully and mali- 
ciously granted belligerent status to the Confed- 
eracy as the prelude to recognition of its inde- 
pendence. London’s policy seemed to highlight 
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pro-South sympathies in Britain, encouraging 
both Northerners and Southerners to believe that 
formal British recognition would soon follow. 
Yet the truth is that British neutrality actually 


benefited the Union by adding credence u- 


‘thority to the blockade and providing an oppor- 


tunity for superior Northern resources to take 
their toll on the South. Moreover, the furor in the 
North over the British stance caused the London 
government to exercise even greater care in its 
relations with the Union. But these considera- 
tions did not enter the Union’s calculations in 
1861. Northerners thought Britain’s neutrality 
proclamation a spiteful and hostile act that was 
designed to promote the collapse of the Union. 
Seward tried to rectify the dangerous situa- 
tion. He realized that after the Crimean War the 


ean abolished ptivatecring: he ARS knew that 
the United States had turned down an invitation 
to join Britain and more than forty other nations 
in signing the pact. Before the Civil War the 


government in Washington approved /privateer- 
ing because the practice benefited small-navy 
nations like the United States. In addition, the 
other features of the declaration fitted U.S. ideas 
of maritime rights advocated since the Revolu- 
tion: “free ships, free goods” (no confiscation of 
any cargo on neutral or belligerent vessels ex- 
cept contraband) and no paper blockades. But 
these attractive maritime guarantees had not 
been sufficient to compensate for the provision 
against privateering. Now, however, Seward saw 
an advantage in accepting the prohibition against 
privateering. He suggested to the British minis- 
ter in Washington, Lord Lyons, that he would 
initial the Declaration of Paris if the United 
States could seize all belligerent goods at sea, in- 


Lyons was dubious about the offer—and with 
good reason. Not only would the unrestricted 
sarees goods invite trouble, but Lincoln’s re- 
jection of the doctrine of secession meant that 
the South’s use of privateers would automati- 


cally make it culpable to charges of piracy. 
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Accordingly, all signatories of the Paris pact— 
including England—would become silent part- 
ners of the North by bearing the responsibility of 
enforcing its provisions against the South. Fur- 
ther, the police action afforded by the European 
powers would free the Union to enforce its 
blockade—against those very same European 
Dowers. Dismissing Seward’s proposal as 
“rather amusing,” Lyons advised Russell in Lon- 
don to turn it down. In the meantime Lyons 
asked Seward whether his government had the 
capacity to make the South comply with a new 
policy against privateering. Seward blandly re- 
sponded that Southerners would adhere to the 
Declaration of Paris because they were part of 
the United States. Lyons looked quizzically at 
Seward and made a comment that laid bare the 
inconsistencies in U.S. maritime policy: “Very 
well. If they are not independent then the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of blockade is not binding. 
A blockade, according to the convention, applies 
“only t to two nations at war.” 

Lyons could not overlook the incongruities in 
the Union’s policy because of the potential dam- 
aging impact of the blockade on his nation’s 
trade and maritime rights in general. Lyons’s b be- 
havior infuriated Seward. “Europe must intér- 
pret the law our way or we’ll declare war,” the 
secretary of state stormed at him. We will “com- 
mission enough privateers to prey on English 
commerce on every sea.” This was a bluff, and 
Lyons knew it. The Confederacy had a coastline 
impossible to seal off. The Union navy was tn- 
der the able leadership of Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles, but even he was unable to per- 
form miracles with a mere forty-two seaworthy 
warships—only eight of which were in Ameri- 
can waters when the war began. When Seward’s 
request for conditional adherence to the Declara- 
tion of Paris arrived in London, Russell ap- 
proved, but with the important tesa that 
this would not “have any bearing . . . on the in- 
ternal differences now prevailing in the | United 
States.” In other words, the prohibition 2 against 
privateering would not apply to the present War. 


As events turned out, the Confederacy had little 
success in privateering because the European 
governments soon prohibited the entry of cap- 
tured ships and their prizes. _ 

The Union’s major legal means for enforcing 
the blockade was to invoke the doctrine of “con- 
tinuous voyage” in determining whether a ship’s 
cargo was subject to seizure. Under this argu- 
ment, which the British established in the Essex 
case of 1805 and used against the United States 
in the Napoleonic Wars, the Union could seize 
vessels entering any ‘neutral port. if it decided 


that the ultimate destination of their cargo was 
the Confederacy. Thus, British ships en route to 
Nassau, Bermuda, and Havana were open to 
capture, and, in fact, Union ships on numerous 
occasions seized British vessels or confiscated 
their cargoes. 

The most celebrated case involved the pri- 
vately owned British steamship Peterhoff. In 
1863 a Union cruiser seized the Pererhoff near 
the Danish West Indies and charged the captain 
with engaging in a continuous voyage to 
the Confederacy, even though he h he had already un- 
loaded his cargo of military supplies at Mata- 
moros on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande 
and the goods were to go overland to the Con- 
federacy. Indeed, the South had come to rely on 
Matamoros as a trading center for marketing cot- 
ton_in_ exchange for contraband. The U.S. 
Supreme Court eventually supported the Lincoln 
administration’s stand, although ruling in 1866 
that only the contraband (and not the vessel it- 
self) was subject to capture: The noncontraband 
goods were sanctified because they were to have 


limits. (Matamoros) and by land to the Con feder- 
acy. icy. Yet the court added that if the ship’s owners 
had been in collusion with the subterfuge, the 
Peterhoff itself would also have been a suitable 
prize. After the war, in the cases of the Bermuda 
in 1865 and the Springbok the following year, 
vessels because their final destination was a 
Confederate port. 


Perhaps surprisingly, the British Foreign Of- 


fice never lodged a formal protest against the 
Union’ m’s use of continuous voyage doctrine. Al- 


though numerous British observers joined sev- 
eral prominent European jurists in complaining 
about the practice, the London government took 
the longer view. As a maritime nation, the 
British recognized that the role of precedent was 
critical to their livelihood. Palmerston and his 
colleagues were satisfied that the United States 
supported a doctrine advantageous to any war- 
ring nation (including their own) seeking control 
of the seas. 

Lincoln knew that the success of the Union 
depended heavily on the attitude of Britain; and 
he also realized that the question of slavery 
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would determine a large measure of that British 
attitude. The British press had initially supported 
the Union in the war because its only purpose (or 
so it seemed from 3000 miles away) could be to 
stamp out slavery. But regardless of Lincoln’s 
personal repugnance toward the peculiar institu- 
tion, he repeatedly insisted that his prime goal 
was to preserve the Union. In his inaugural 
address he had expressed the will of his Repub- 
lican party in declaring that “I have no purpose, 
directly, to interfere with the institution of slav- 
ery in the States where it exists.” Lincoln real- 
ized that the law was on the side of slave owners 
and chose instead to undermine the institution 
by blocking its spread into new territories and 
bringing about its “ultimate extinction.” His 


@ne reason why Lincoln refused to declare slavery as the reason for the war was the 
certainty of driving the border states (slave states that had not seceded) into the 


Confederacy. 


The Process of Secession 
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Northern limit of secession 
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central concern, he emphasized in the address, 


EE See 


Political realities, of course, played a large 
role in Lincoln’s public stance on slavery. He 
knew that a_war to end slavery might alienate 
Unionists in the south and cause the secession of 
the border slave states of Maryland, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Delaware; such developments 
could give victory to the Confederacy. He also 
was aware of the strong antiblack sentiment in 
the North: Few of his countrymen would take up 

——— ss 

arms against slavery. Yet Lincoln also regarded 
the issues of slavery and Union as inseparable: 
The success of the Union depended on resolving 
all issues threatening its existence. But the teso- 
lution of the slavery issue, Lincoln believed, 
could not come through abolition without incur- 
ring enormous physical and material costs. Nor 
was the matter open to the suggestion of Russell 
and others in London—that the Union permit the 
South to establish its own slave nation and allow 
the existence of free territory on all sides to 
bring the eventual demise of slavery. The British 
failed to understand Lincoln’s precarious politi- 
cal position. When he called only for the preser- 
vation of the Union, they insisted that the 
South’s cry for independence was morally de- 
fensible. 

In France, Napoleon I] saw numerous advan- 
tages to be gained from _a permanently divided 
America but was reluctant to take any action 
without a British initiative. The emperor hoped 


to achieve his ancestors’ dream of reestablishing | 


a French empire in the New World, and in Octo- 
ber 1861 he proposed joint mediation of the war, 
a move motivated by his designs toward tipping 
the outcome to the Confederacy and, as a result 
of winning its favor, implanting French colors in 
strife-torn Mexico. The French people supported 
Napoleon’s mediation suggestion, although for 
different reasons. Textile workers needed South- 
ern cotton, although not at the cost of conflict. 
The upper classes detested American democracy 


Southern ari . Although working classes 
and liberals opposed slavery and favored the 
Union’s republicanism, they had no influence on 
the French government. Napoleon later wel- 
comed the Confederate minister, but he képt the 
Union representative at a distance. He also per- 
mitted French ship-building firms to construct 
and arm vessels for the South, although these ef- 
forts did not work out. Mediation seemed the de- 
sirable course, but Napoleon realized that suc- 
cess in that endeavor required that the 
government in London take the lead. 


1861: CONFEDERATE DIPLOMACY 


The South was greatly encouraged by Britain’s 
view of the war as a struggle for independence 
against Northern aggression, and not as a war for 
slavery. Confederate _propagandists worked in 
England to dismiss slavery as an issue and to 
convince the upper classes that the South’s only 
objective was freedom and that its cotton re- 
sources were vital to their country’s textile in- 
dusfries. Ironically, Britons compared the North 
to the British empire under King George III and 
the South to the American colonies in 1776. The 
failure of English liberals to understand that a 
Union victory would necessarily mean the end 
of slavery perplexed and infuriated U.S. anti- 
slavery proponents who wished Lincoln would 
make plain the inescapable outcome of the con- 
flict. When both the Jimes and Punch of London 
reflected upper-class sentiment and blasted Lin- 


Herald \ed the counterattack in a bitter newspa- 
per exchange that intensified Anglo-American 
animosities but did nothing to allay the prevail- 
ing British feeling that Southern independence 
was inevitable. 

Palmerston and Russell exemplified the up- 
per-class belief that a lengthy war meant the 
senseless destruction of life and property. Many 
of society’s leaders found nobility in the South- 
ern aristocracy and considered Davis a gentle- 
man in the British tradition and Lincoln the 


uncivilized product of a degenerating democra- 
tic North. ‘““Wonder to relate,” a writer with the 
Times noted after an interview with Davis; “he 
does not chew and is neat and clean-looking, 
with hair trimmed, and boots brushed.” But in 
the person of Lincoln, the predicted results 
of mob rule in the United States had reached 
fulfillment: The experiment in republicanism 
had sunk into chaos and spewed forth one of its 
own—a gangly, ax-swinging rube who had 
risen from the prairies of Illinois to determine 
the destinies of millions of mediocre Americans 
like him. 

Britons thought the sheer size of the United 
States proved its greatest enemy, because they 
believed that expanding republics faltered in 
proportion to the amount of freedom awarded 
their citizenry. Thus, the prospect of Lincoln’s 
success in the war was unsettling. Many in Eng- 
land were concerned about increasing popular 
demands for democratic changes at home and 
feared that Union victory could set a dangerous 
example that might heighten these demands and 
lead to anarchy in England. 

Admittedly, in the first stages of the war, gov- 
ernment leaders in London saw practical benefits 
stemming from a Southern victory that divided 
the American empire. Russia’s ambassador in 
London explained in 1861; “the English Gov- 
ernment, at the bottom tom of its heart, desires the 
separation of North America into two republics, 
which will watch each other jealously and coun- 
terbalance one the other. Then England . 
would have nothing to fear from either; for ae 
would dominate them, restraining them by their 
rival ambitions.” Palmerston realized that two 
American “countries would reduce commercial 
competition, diminish the threat to Canada_and 
other British_holdings in the New World, and 
frustrate manifest destiny. In early 1861 the U.S. 
Congress had passed the Morrill Tariff, which 
raised duties and seemed indicative of further 


thought { that Congress had ccd the bill at them 
and looked to the-advantages of having a South- 
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ern agricultural nation without tariff walls. They 
‘realized that early 80 percent of the cotton in 
their textile mills came from the South. The _ 
Civil r Britain to 
spread its influence in the Americas. 

Britain’s reaction to the Civil War was thus 
mixed, but as the reality of the war sank in, most 
groups opposed intervention on behalf of the 
South and favored neutrality. Conservatives be- 
lieved that Lincoln was on the side of stability 
and order and that it was not politic to support a 
government built on insurrection. Reformers 
John Bright and Richard Cobden were among a 
few who recognized that a Union victory would, 
as a matter of course, end slavery. Bright de- 
clared in Birmingham, England, in December 
1862, “I blame men who are eager to admit into 
the family of nations a State which offers itself 
to us, based on a principle . . . more odious and 
more blasphemous than was ever heretofore 
dreamed of.” He continued; “The leaders of this 
revolt propose this monstrous thing—that, over 
a territory forty times as large as England, the 
blight and curse of slavery shall be forever per- 
petuated.” Some British merchants wanted to 
stay out of the conflict DECBUSE Northern Priva- 


and far-reaching develooment nomesinG num- 
bers gradually began to realize that a protracted 
war between North and South would seriously 
damage Britain’s main commercial rival and that 
Anglo-American trade would benefit more from 
a Union intact than from one mortally divided. 
Another large group favoring neutrality wa was the 
working class. These people were aware of the 
morbid descriptions of slavery found in Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s best-selling novel Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and resolved that if the Union freed the 
slaves, the example would benefit all labor 
groups. The North took on the image of an egal- 
itarian democracy; the South appeared to be a 
closed society built on white wealth and black 
labor. 

Confederate diplomats in Europe found that 
despite their best efforts to sidestep the issue, 
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slavery severely hampered their attempt to win 
recognition. Indeed, the British had abolished 
slavery in the empire almost three decades be- 
fore the Civil War. The South tried to play down 
the subject of slavery, but it could not hide some 
of the public statements made by its spokesmen. 
In March 1861 the vice president of the Confed- 
eracy, Alexander Stephens, proclaimed in Sa- 
vannah that slavery had caused “the late rupture 
and present revolution.” The Confederate gov- 
ernment, he continued, rested “upon the great 
truth that the Negro is not equal to the white 
man; that slavery, subordination to the superior 
race, is his natural and moral condition.” When 
Lincoln declared that the war was to preserve the 
Union, Britons who favored the South could re- 
main in that camp; but if the president changed 
the war’s purpose to destroy slavery, these same 
people would have to decide whether they could 
favor a society whose very cornerstone was the 
peculiar institution. 

The South pinned its hopes for British recog- 
nition on King Cotton Diplomacy, or the threat- 
ened withdrawal of the product as economic 
pressure to achieve Confederate aims. As early 
as 1858 Senator James Hammond of South Car- 
olina had declared that if Britain was denied the 
South’s cotton, it “would topple headlong and 
carry the whole civilized world with her, save 
the South. No, you dare not make war on cotton. 
No power on earth dares to make war upon it. 
Cotton is king!” In June 1861 the Charleston 
Mercury exalted cotton as the key to Confeder- 
ate victory: “The cards are in our hands! and we 


intend to play them out to the bankruptcy of 


every cotton factory in Great Britain and France 
or the acknowledgement of our independence.” 
The' logic seemed impeccable. Nearly one-fifth 
of the British people drew their livelihoods from 
textile production, and the great bulk of their 
cotton came from the South. By 1860 the British 
received almost 2 million bales a year. Any ob- 
struction to this flow, the South thought, had the 
potential of affecting about 5 million British 
subjects in a business that held up an empire. 


The South’s reliance on cotton diplomacy set 
off a flurry of activity abroad. In March 1861 
President Davis sent three unofficial agents to 
ee to seek recognition, float loans, circulate 
pro se ships and goods. 
Their ne pro quo was tariff-free trade with the 
South and the assurance of broadened European 
economic influence in the New World. The 
Palmerston ministry’s reaction was reserved, be- 
cause it had already decided to stay out of Amer- 
ican affairs and allow the war to render its own 
verdict. Lyons in Washington advised his home 
government to grant only an informal audience 
to the Confederate ministers. “I shall see the 
Southerners when they come,” Russell replied, 
“but not officially, and keep them at a proper 
distance.” 

News of the Confederate—commissioners’ 
presence in Europe led Seward to send the 
prominent Massachusetts lawyer and congress- 
man Charles Francis Adams as Union minister to 
London. This was a master stroke, because this 
descendant of two presidents was a learned and 
cultured gentleman who was calm in demeanor 
and gifted in the art of diplomacy. Adams had 
been educated in an English public school and 
was so British in manner that he was able to min- 
gle socially with Russell and others. Adams’s ap- 
pointment served to balance Seward’s hot tem- 
perament and thereby defuse many of the 
problems in Anglo-American relations. 

Adams’s work was ready for him when he ar- 
rived in London on May 13, 1861. That same 
day the queen had announced neutrality, which 
caused him to fear that this admission to the 
South’s belligerent status was the prelude to rec- 
ognizing its independence. The British govern- 
ment had not authorized the sale of military 
goods or the fitting of privateers, but these de- 
velopments now seemed likely. Russell was eva- 
sive when Adams tried to discern how much in- 
fluence the Confederate emissaries had won in 
England, but he avoided the temptation to break 
diplomatic relations. The British, after all, had 
not extended recognition to the South. And, 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 

As Union minister to England during the Civil 
War, Adams’s most difficult task was to pre- 
vent British recognition of the Confederacy. 
(Source: Vanity Fair; Library of Congress.) 


Adams knew, war with Britain could prove fatal 
to the Union. 


TRENT AFFAIR 


The Confederates’ hopes for victory jumped dra- 
matically in July [861 after they routed Union 
forces at the Battle of Bull Run (Manassas Junc- 
tion) in Virginia. Indeed, news from the battle- 


field seemingly ensured British recognition of 


the South. Whereas Palmerston and others in 
England regarded what they snidely called the 
“Bull’s Run Races” and “Yankee’s Run” as fur- 
ther proof of the irrevocable nature of Southern 
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separation, those who had been studied skeptics 
suddenly converted to exuberant believers. 

The ramifications of this first pitched battle of 
the Civil War were instantaneous and far-reach- 
ing. The head of President Davis’s secret-service 
operations in Europe, James Bulloch, found a 
welcome hearing in England when he sought 
contracts with private firms for building a Con- 
federate navy. Davis acted quickly to take ad- 
vantage of the Confederacy’s favor. To win Eu- 
ropean recognition and disavowal of the Union ~ 
blockade, he dispatched James Mason of Vir- 
ginia inia as minister to England and John Slidell of 


a5 ouisiana as ministertoFrance. Mason was col- 


orful and controversial. He had served as senator 
a decade earlier and had infuriated Northerners 
by writing the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 and 
staunchly supporting the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
of four years afterward. While minister to Eng- 
land, however, he would not leave a good im- 
pression. Often chewing tobacco during heated 
debates in the House of Commons, he spit the 
juice across the carpet, only some of which 
reached the cuspidor. Slidell also was well 
known: He had called for war with Mexico as 
Polk’s envoy to that country during the tumul- 
tuous days of late 1845, and he had earned a rep- 
utation as one of the most rabid secessionists in 
Congress on the eve of South Carolina’s an- 
nounced departure from the Union. 


Now, in mid-October 1861, Mason and 
Slidell slipped through the blockade at 


Charleston and headed for Havana, where they 
transferred to the British steamship Trent, ex- 
pecting to board another steamer at St. Thomas 
and then enjoy safe passage to Europe under 
neutral colors. ae 
Meanwhile, Captain Charles Wilkes of the 
U.S. Navy, already renowned for his reports on 
Oregon, waited aboard his U.S.S. San Jacinto 
outside Cuban waters. Without _ orders from 
Washington, he stopped the Trent i in the Bahama 
channel on Nov ember 8, after firing tw two warning 


shots across its bow. He sent an “officer aboard 


for Mason and 1 Slidell, W 1, who Wilkes c! claimed \ were 
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BRITISH H.M.S. TRENT AND U.S.S. SAN JACINTO 
According to numerous historians, this encounter in the 
Bahamas came closer than any other incident during the 
Civil War to causing war between the Union and Britain. 
(Source: National Archives, Washington, DC.) 


the “embodiment of dispatches” (contraband) 
son and Slidell refused toleave the ship, and 
Wilkes ordered a small detachment of marines to 
remove them. As they seized Mason in his cabin, 
Slidell tried to squeeze through a porthole in his 
quarters and likewise was captured. Wilkes al- 
lowed the Trent to resume its voyage to England 
but togk the two captives and their two secre- 
taries on board the San Jacinto, where he gave 
them his cabin and welcomed them to his table 
for meals. A week later the San Jacinto arrived 
at Fortress Monroe in Virginia, _and Union forces 
moved the captives to Fort Warren in Boston. 
Northerners at first wildly rejoiced at the 
news, boasting that Wilkes had not only avenged 


the disaster at Bull Run but in the process had 
righted a long succession of British wrongs at 
sea. To them, it mattered little that Wilkes had 
violated InternaHouat law by removing Mason 
preted inner beings : as contraband, and the ves- 
sel’s destination was not an enemy port. But 
Wilkes’s rash and unauthorized behavior would 
soon cause great trouble. Had he searched the 
Trent, he might have discovered that Mason had 
worked with the British commander in hiding 
the Confederate mail packet from the boarding 
party; the British vessel would have lost its neu- 
tral status and become subject to capture and ad- 
judication before a prize court. The entire 
episode was fraught with legal difficulties, but 
Northerners were frustrated with the war and re- 
garded Wilkes’s behavior as a welcome reasser- 
tion of American honor at home and abroad. The 
governor of Massachusetts triumphantly de- 
clared that Wilkes had “fired his shot across the 
bows of the ship that bore the British lion at its 
head.” Banquets were held in his honor, the New 
York Times suggested setting aside another 
Fourth of July commemoration, the secretary of 
the navy rewarded him with a promotion and 
special praise, and the oe Se 
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In Britain the response to the Trent affair un- 
leashed a storm of criticism focusing on_a fla- 
grant violation of national honor. The stock mar- 
ket plunged as the English accused Seward of 
trying to instigate a war. “Good God,” Henry 
Adams wrote his brother in Massachusetts. 
Wilkes had committed the same horrendous 
maritime sins that England had long practiced. 
“What’s got into you all? What do you.mean by 
deserting now the great principles of our fathers, 
by returning to the vomit of that dog Great 
Britain?” War seemed certain, Adams believed. 
Indeed, Palmerston opened an emergency cabi- 
net meeting with a near call to arms: “I don’t 
know whether you are going to stand this, but 
Pll be damned if I do!” The following day the 
cabinet recommended that Lyons make three de- 


mands: reparations, the immediate release of 
Mason and Slidell, and a formal apology “for the 
insult ppesaio tie Batch Maes nan ominous 
series of moves, the government put the navy on 
alert and readied military supply operations. It 
then sent 11,000 troops to Canada, who left Eng- 
land to the sound of a band playing “Dixie.” 
Russell prepared to direct Lyons to set a seven- 
day deadline on the demands; if not met, he was 
to break relations and return home. 

These harsh words might have brought the 
nations to war had it not been for a timely prob- 
lem in communications. The Atlantic cable that 
had been laid in the late 1850s was not working, 
and it took nearly two weeks for news to travel 
between England and the United States. British 
officials did not know whether the United States 
had retreated on the matter and did not want to 
see war develop if it had. The British note did 
not arrive’ in Washington until _a_month after 
Americans learned of the Trent. ‘Delays on both 
sides of the Atlantic in- receiving news of the 
Trent episode allowed emotions to peak and then 
cool. The chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Charles Sumner, recognized 
the potential disaster awaiting the Union and 
called on the Lincoln administration to free the 
two Confederate ministers. 

The president was in an unenviable position. 
If he complied with British demands, he could 
undermine the already waning support for his 


government; refusal could bring war with Eng- 
land_and_a certain end to the Union. Lincoln 
searched for a middle ground. Seizure of the 
Trent, he knew, had been a welcome corrective 
for the widespread despair resulting from Bull 
Run and, used carefully, might serve to warn the 
British that recognition of the Confederacy 
could mean war with the Union. He was hesitant 
to throw away such a potent remedy without ex- 
amining all factors involved. 


In the meantime Prince Albert, who was the 
queen’s consort, searched for an honorable way 
out of the crisis. Opposing war, he rose from his 


sickbed_to tone down Russell’s ultimatum: 
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reparations. He also told Lyons to accept an ex- 
planation rather than demand an apology. Most 
important, he was to_give the United States a 
face-saving way_-out-ef the-crisis by allowing the 
U.S. government to reply that Wilkes had acted 
without- government orders, “or, if he did, that he 
misapprehended them.” When the revised in- 
structions reached Lyons, he learned that he was 
“to abstain from anything like menace” when 
seeking the men’s release and “‘to be rather easy 
about the apology.” The seven-day deadline re- 
mained, however, and if the United States re- 
fused to comply, Lyons was to break diplomatic 
relations and return -home—but without warning 


of War. As fate would have it, Prince Albert 
passed away in mid-December 1861, leading to 
nationwide mourning and ‘allowing further time 
to defuse the dangerous situation. 

On December 19 Seward received the note 
from] m Lyons on an informal basis (therefore gain- 
ing some time before the seven-day clock began 
to run) and delivered it to Lincoln for a decision. 
The first public outburst of satisfaction over 
Wilkes’s actions had proved to be the last, and 
many influential Northerners were now calling 
on the administration to release Mason and 
Slidell and _grant reparations and an apology. In 
addition, spokesmen from France, Italy, Prussia, 
Denmark, and Russia recognized that the Trent 
precedent would endanger all vessels at sea and 
condemned the U.S. action as wrong. Charles 
Francis Adams in London assured his home gov- 
ernment that Palmerston’s ministry would not 
retreat from its demands, and the French minis- 
ter in Washington reiterated his government’s 
position that it would not oppose Britain’s stand 
in the crisis. On Christmas Day Lincoln’s cabi- 
net met and was unable to resolve the matter, but 
the following day it reached a unanimous deci- 
sion. Lincoln summed up the administration’s 
position with the comment, “one war at a time.” 
He instructed Seward to tell Lyons that Wilkes 
had the right to search the Trent “as a simple, le- 
gal and customary belligerent proceeding,” but 
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his failure to take the cue ship as a prize 
necessitated the prisoners’ release. 
That same day Seward presented the note to 
Lyons and then publicized his reply in the press, 
explaining to the American people that the 
United States had won a major diplomatic vic- 
maritime ne rights that Americans had fought for 
during the War of 1812. He declared that Wilkes 
had acted correctly i in searching the Trent, but he 
then added an argument not substantiated in in- 
ternational law: The seizure of Mason and 
Slidell, Seward asserted, was justified because 
“persons, as well as property, may become con- 
Trent before a prize court for adjudication, he 
brought attention to a welcome change in British 
maritime policy that constituted a major advance 
for free-trade nations like the United States that 
were interested in protecting the rights of neu- 
trals. “If I decide this case in favor of my own 
government,” Seward explained, “I must dis- 
avow its most cherished principles, and reverse 
and forever abandon its essential policy.” Yet, he 
added, “If I maintain those principles, and ad- 
here to that policy, I must surrender the case it- 
self... . We are asked to do to the British nation 
just what we have always insisted all nations 
ought to do to us.” Seward concluded that sur- 
render of the men, who after all were of “com- 
parative unimportance,” would have no effect on 
the “waning proportions of the existing insurrec- 
tion.” The Lincoln administration had escaped a 
highly volatile situation and at the same time left 
the impression of having gained a a U.S. victory at 
sea by insisting thatthe Trent outcome had safe- 


principle of freedom of seas. 
Seward’s note on the Trent received a favor- 
able reception, except among Southerners and 


ee ee called it a victory for 


as, but he cautioned that he d did not ap- 
prove Seward’s argument. Spokesmen for the 


Confederacy complained that the British had 
eke to intervene ane now considered Russell 
“an avowed enemy.” Seward’s earlier belligerent 
style of diplomacy had been risky because it 
convinced Lyons that the United States wanted 
to instigate a war; in the end it enabled both the 
Union and the government in London to claim 
victory. 
"A third and critical message became clear: 
The outcome of the Trent affair signaled a warn- 
ing that the Palmerston ministry intended to re- 
main neutral, a stand that satisfied neither the 
Confederacy nor the Union. According to the 
Confederate agent in England, Henry Hotze, the 
crisis had actually hurt the Southern cause by 
permitting the British government to claim a ma- 
jor diplomatic victory and become less subject to 
popular pressure for intervention. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams offered the same observation, though 
adding a word of caution. The ministry, he wrote 
Seward, had gained a much stronger position at 
home, making it critical that the Union avoid 
any issue that might provide the British a pretext 
to exploit the United States’s domestic prob- 
lems. Britain, Adams warned a friend, would 
continue to “sit as a cold spectator, ready to 
make the best of our calamity the moment there 
is a sufficient excuse to interfere.” No other An- 
glo-American event had had such potential for 


war, and yet Britain maintained neutrality a and ce 


the trouble blow over. 


THE CRISIS OVER INTERVENTION: 1862 


On the Union mili front 1862 started well. 


General Ulysses S. Grant took Forts Donelson 
and Henry in Tennessee, and New Orleans fell to 
Commodore David G. Farragut, thereby expos- 
ing the Mississippi River to Northern control 
and threatening the separate the West from the 
rest of the Confederacy. In the East the Union 
blockade steadily tightened, and a. well-publi- 
cized assault on Richmond began under the all- 
too-careful and plodding leadership of General 
George B. McClellan. | 


Internationally, developments were mixed. 
Despite high hopes, King Cotton Diplomacy 
was proving to be a dismal failure. Confederate 
leaders had not been aware of the huge reserves 
of cotton that Britain had when the war started, 
thanks to record Southern crops during the three 
preceding years. Indeed, Britain’s earlier over- 
production of textiles had resulted in the closing 
of many factories and the unemployment of 
thousands of mill workers. In a desperate effort 
to create a shortage in England, the_South de- 
stroyed or embargoed 2.5 million bales of cot- 
ton. But the Union | countered by sending confis- 
cated cotton to Liverpool, and in 1862 British 
manufacturers bought enough cotton from Egypt 
and India to tide them through most of the year. 

The Confederacy’ s chances, however, seemed 
good in another realm of foreign affairs. Its 
agents contracted the building of ships in Eng- 
land that could run the Union blockade and de- 
liver war materiel from Europe. Steamers had re- 
peatedly made it through Union patrols during 
the first year of the war, but their effectiveness 
had declined with the tightening of the blockade. 
Besides, those vessels that made it past Union 
cruisers often carried luxury goods rather than 
war materiel, which drained money from the 
South without filling military needs. But British 
shipbuilders were favorable to the Confeder- 
acy’s requests. Although they faced a legal ob- 
stacle—the British Foreign Enlistment Act of 
1819 made it unlawful to “equip, fit out, or arm 
in British jurisdiction a ship whose intent is to 
cruise against the commerce of a friendly 
power’—they found it 3) to circumvent the 


ship-building firm simply classified vessels, un- 
der construction as cargo carriers, and upon de- 
parture from British waters they entered either 
the Bahamas or the Azores, where other steam- 
ers waited with guns, crews, and officers. 


The Lincoln administration regarded the 


British stance on Confederate ship building 
activities as a violation of of neutrality. Int Interna- 
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neutral’s building of ships and what happened to 
them, but the United States’s experiences during 
the Canadian rebellions of the 1830s and its in- 
teractions with Spain and Mexico during the 
border problems of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century caused the government in Wash- 
ington to set high standards for Britain’s behav- 
ior. In London, Adams vigorously protested the 
masquerade by which British firms supplied the 
South with warships, but Russell insisted that he 
was powerless because the businesses involved 
were not breaking the law. Should the govern- 
ment seize the vessels, he declared, the courts 
would uphold the companies. 

Confederate agent James Bulloch contracted 
for the building of two ships listed as the Oreto 
and Enrica, which later became famous under 
their Confederate names of Florida and AI- 
abama. Adams had hotly protested the Florida's 
departure from Britain, and he was likewise un- 
successful in urging Russell to hold the Al- 
abama, then under construction. Adams had 
gathered strong testimony that the ship-building 
firm involved in the enterprise, Laird Brothers of 
Birkenhead near Liverpool, was working under 
Confederate contract. No one could doubt the 
Alabama’s destination: Work crews had cut 
placements in the sides for cannon. But by the 
time Adams convinced Russell that the vessel 
was to be a Confederate raider, it was too late. In 
the latter part of July Bulloch and others in- 
volved in the Alabama’s construction staged a 
well-executed ruse: They announced that they 
were taking the ship with its passengers on a test 
run down the river. But when the ship reached 
the Atlantic, the passengers were removed to a 
tugboat just before the Alabama slipped out to 
sea and on to Portugal’s Azores Islands. There, 
under Bulloch’s arrangements, it_was fitted with 
guns and war materiel. A crew and officers re- 
cruited from England arrived on board two other 
SHipsaah ok 

~ These and other vessels built in Britain 


wreaked havoc on Union ships. The Florida, 


equipped and armed in the Bahamas, took m more 
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than forty ships-before being sunk off the Brazil- 


ian coast by a Union warship in October 1864. 
The Alabama began its deadly operations in Au- 
gust 1862, and before its sinking two years later 
by a Union ship-of-war near France, it inflicted 
more damage on the North than did any other 
vessel. The Alabama sent nineteen Union mer- 
chants to the ocean floor within three months, 
took fifty-seven prizes, and allowed many others 
to go only on bond. In addition to the work of the 
Florida and the Alabama, the Shenandoah took 
forty prizes in the Pacific after its purchase from 
British owners and damaged numerous whalers 
from New England—even after the war was 
over. (News of the Confederate defeat had not 
reached the ship’s officers before these encoun- 
ters.) Adams objected to the hospitality shown in 
British ports toward these vessels, but the 
Shenandoah received repairs, supplies, and crew 


members in Melbourne, Australia, despite vehe- 


ment complaints from the USS. consul. 

All told, English-built Confederate ships 
damaged or destroyed nearly 250 Union vessels 
and were responsible for soaring insurance rates 
that drove many merchants out of business. 
Enormous pressure from the Union — ultimately 
caused the Palmerston ministry to change its 
policy—but not until the spring of 1863. At 
that time the British government seized the 
Alexandra, another warship headed for the Con- 
federacy. The government failed to prove its 
case in court and had to pay damages, but 
the length of the proceedings — prevented the 
South from using the ship to advantage when it 
did arrive. 

“Meanwhile, the_fighting in North America 
seemed to_be tipping in the South’s favor. The 
Union’s Monitor fought the South’s Merrimack 
to_a standstill in the “battle of the ironclads” at 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, but McClellan’s drive 
toward Richmond sputtered to a halt in July. 
Confederate General Robert E. Lee followed 
with a second victory for the South at Bull Run 
and by autumn was prepared to invade the 
Nort 


In these circumstances many Britons con- 
cluded that the war had become a bloodfest a and 
suggested that it was time to intervene to stop 
the fighting and persuade the Union to accept the 
existence of a Southern nation. The London 


Morning Herald launched a broad appeal to its 
readers: “Let us do something, as we are Christ- 
ian men.” To “stop this carnage,” some action 
was needed, whether it be “arbitration, interven- 
tion, diplomatic action, recognition of the South, 
remonstrance with the North, friendly interfer- 
ence or forcible pressure of some sort.” In mid- 
September 1862 Palmerston concluded that the 
Union had experienced “a very complete smash- 
ing” at Second Bull Run and suggested to Rus- 
sell that Britain and France offer to mediate “on 
the basis of separation.” If the offer were re- 
fused, the prime minister insisted, the two na- 
tions should “‘acknowledge the independence of 
the South as an established fact.” 

Second Bull Run seemed to confirm the 
South’s ability to stand on its own, and popular 
pressure grew in Britain for diplomatic recogni- 


tion. The Times of London declared that “the 


time is approaching when Europe will have to 
think seriously of its relations to the two bel- 
ligerents. . . . That North and South must now 
choose between separation and ruin, material 
and political, is the opinion of nearly everyone 
who, looking impartially and from a distance on 
the conflict, sees what is hidden from the fren- 
zied eyes of the Northern politicians.” The 
British were also beginning to need cotton, and 
threats of violence by unemployed textile work- 
ers i in Lancashire drove the ministry into action. 


Russell agreed with the move for mediation and 
recommended that “in the case of failure,” we 
ought ourselves to recognize the Southern States 
as an independent State.” 

But difficulties developed that temporarily 


derailed the mediation effort. Napoleon III could 
not join the venture because of internal problems 
caused by his recent intervention in Mexico and 
emerging troubles in Italy. Russia was not a pos- 
sible alternative partner in the mediation move: 
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Bitterness lingered over its recent defeat at the 
hands of Britain and France during the Crimean 
War. Besides, Czar Alexander II admired Lin- 
coln and maintained his open support for the 
Union, a stand that resulted in part from the 
United States’s support during the Crimean War. 

The final consideration in the British _min- 
istry’s thinking was the news that reached Lon- 
don in late September of Lee’s bold raid into 
Maryland. Palmerston recommended waiting for 
the outcome: “It is evident,’ he wrote Russell, 
“that a great conflict is taking place to the north- 
west of Washington, and its issue must have a 
great effect on the state of affairs.” He continued 
that_if the Union suffered “a great defeat they 
may be at once ready for mediation, and the Iron 
should be struck while it is hot, If, on the other 
hand, they should have the best of we may 


Palmerston’ Ss caution. proved — veils founded. 
At Antietam Creek near Sharpsburg, Maryland, 
McClellan’s Union forces drove back the Con- 


federate army in the war’s bloodiest day of fight- 
ing. The South’s stock seemed to plummet, but 
the truth was otherwise. Whereas Lee’s retreat 
into Virginia convinced many in Britain that 
recognition of the Confederacy would be un- 
wise, the massive bloodbath at Antietam actually 
strengthened the call among numerous other 
Britons who demanded an intervention that 
would simply bring an end to what many re- 
garded as a stalemated war of atrocity. Contrary 
to traditional belief, the narrow Union victory at 
Antietam did not quiet the move for foreign in- 
tervention. Rather, the horrors of the battle had 
combined with the unending nature of the war to 
heighten the call for British mediation—prefer- 
ably in the form of an armistice followed by a 
negotiated peace. 

In Washington, President Lincoln could not 
have known of the surging call in England for 
mediation, and he followed the Union victory at 
Antietam with what he thought (erroneously) 
would be the final blow to any further thoughts 
of foreign — intervention in the war: the Ema Emanci- 


_ necessity” 


pation Proclamation. He had been wrestlin ng with 
the dilemma of how much longer he could ig- 
nore the slaves in the border states while fighting 
the slave-owning Confederacy. In the summer of 
1862 word arrived that slave holders in these 
states did not favor his suggestion of compen- 
sated liberation, and he decided to go before his 
cabinet i in July with the draft of a proclamation 


of emancipation. Most members supported the 
idea, but Seward, known for his antislavery 
views before the war, argued that its announce- 
ment would have greater impact if the adminis- 
tration awaited a more propitious time. Such a 
proclamation should be “borne on the bayonets 
of an advancing army, not dragged in the dust 
behind a retreating one.” Seward did not want to 
leave the appearance that the Union supported 
emancipation only as a last-ditch effort to win 
the war by instigating a slave uprising that 
would destroy the South from within. The presi- 
dent agreed to wait for a Northern victory. 

In September 1862 the outcome at Antietam 
provided Lincoln with what he labeled a Union 


triumph. It is debatable whether either side actu- 


ally emerged victorious, except that Lee’s retreat 
into Virginia left the Union in control of the field 
and gave the impression of a Confederate defeat. 
This was enough for the_president. Within a 


week he released a preliminary proclamation of 
emancipation declaring that on January 1, 1863, 


all slaves in_areas still in rebellion against the 
United States were “forever free.” This, he 
skirted a clash with the border states by exempt- 
ing them from the proclamation. What is more, 
the proclamation did not apply to the areas in the 
Confederacy already brought under Union con- 
trol. Emancipation, he insisted, was a “military 
that fell under the auspices of his 
powers as commander in chief to adopt whatever 
measures were necessary to win the war. 
Initially, the measure satisfied hardly any- 
one. Southerners denounced it as a desperate ef- 
fortto foment slave uprisings and stiffened 
their determination to outlast the Un to outlast the Union. ABoli- 


tionists criticized the proclamation as failing t to 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI.— Octoser 18, 1862. 


LONDON PUNCH, OCT. 18, 1862 


ABE LINCOLN’S LAST CARD; OR, ROUGE-LT-NOIR. 


Lincoln plays his last card—the Ace of Spades—in emancipating the slaves 


in a desperate effort to prevent British intervention in the Civil War. 


go far enough; Oi decried it as an expedient 
of war that had no constitutional basis and 
could not last in the period afterward. Overseas 
reaction especially disappointed Lincoln, sug- 
gesting that he had miscalculated the effects of 
this dramatic move. Those / who favored the 
Confederacy regarded the proclamation as the 
Union’s last gasp, whereas those who opposed 
slavery noted the lack of principle in a measure 
that wavered over which slaves would go free. 
Most important, however, was a growing suspi- 
cion among many Britons, regardless of their 
sympathies toward the war: Emancipation, they 
charged, would stir up the slaves in rebellion 
and ultimately lead to a race war of national 
proportions. Lincoln’s move, according to the 
British chargé in Washington, demonstrated no 
“pretext_of humanity” and was “cold, vindic- 
tive, and entirely political.” It offered “direct 
encouragement to servile Insurrections.” Did 
not this destructive American war have any 
bounds? 


The British press uniformly denounced the 
president’s proclamation. The Times of London 
blasted Lincoln as “a sort of moral American 
Pope” who wanted to incite a “servile war” by 
urging the blacks to “murder the families of their 
masters” while they were on the battlefield. A 
Times editorial asked whether “the reign of the 
last PRESIDENT [was] to go out amid horrible 
massacres of white women and children, to be 
followed by the extermination of the black race 
in the South?” Lincoln had played “his last 
card,” according to the Times. “He will appeal to 
the black blood of the African; he will whisper 
of the pleasures of spoil and of the gratification 
of yet fiercer instincts; and when blood begins to 
flow and shrieks come piercing through the 
darkness, Mr. LINCOLN will wait till the rising 
flames tell that all is consummated, and then he 
will rub his hands and think that revenge is 
sweet.” Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine de- 
nounced the proclamation as “monstrous, reck- 
less, devilish.” To win the war “the North would 
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league itself with Beelzebub, and seek to make a 
hell of half a continent.” 

Thus had the battle of Antietam combined 
with Lincoln’s preliminary proclamation of 
emancipation to encourage British intervention 
in the war. In the most bitter of ironies, the pres- 
ident’s announcement threatened to bring about 
the very thing he had sought the most to avoid. 
“We are now passing through the very crisis of 
our fate,” Charles Francis Adams anxiously and 
correctly observed in early October 1862. 
British involvement seemed certain, necessitated 
by humanitarian and economic concerns that 
were now made even more urgent by Lincoln’s 
apparent attempt to incite slave rebellions and 
ultimate race war. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer William E. 
Gladstone joined a host of Britons in believing 
that the South had already demonstrated its right 
to independence. Gladstone had long considered 
Southern separation irrevocable and favored 
some form of intervention as “‘an act of charity” 
designed to bring that monstrous war to a close. 
Although accused of sympathizing with the 
South, the truth is that he believed the war enor- 
mously destructive both in a humanitarian and 
an 1 economic sense. Its prolongation, he feared, 


would drive ecom economically distressed British mill 


workers into riots and eventually drag other na- 
tions_into the fighting—including his own. Be- 
fore a large and cheering audience in Newcastle 
he expressed a common English conviction in a 
stirring speech in early October: “Jefferson 
Davis and other leaders of the South have made 
an army; they are making, it appears, a navy; and 
they have made what is more than either—they 
have made a nation.” He concluded dramati- 
cally: “We may anticipate with certainty the suc- 
cess of the Southern States so far as regards their 
separation from the North.” 

Gladstone’s speech greatly encouraged the 
South\by leaving the erroneous impression that 
recognition of the South was at hand; the fact is 
that the Palmerston ministry was divided over 
what to do. Gladstone had only wanted to em- 


phasize that the South had proved itself and, in 
the interests of peace, deserved independence. 
But his words in Newcastle incited an uproar 
that forced the Palmerston ministry to come to 
grips with the obstacles contained in any form of 
intervention. The chief problem was how to in- 
tervene without becoming involved in the war. 
Two other considerations were how to offer a 
practical solution to the fighting while persuad- 
ing Russia to_participate in the peace-making 
process. Thus, the imminence of recognition was 
illusory: On examining the issues, increasing 
numbers of Britons came to realize the futility 
and danger of intervention. Palmerston still pre- 
ferred to wait until the fortunes of battle had 
convinced both North and South to lay down 
their arms. In this argument he won the enthusi- 
astic support of his secretary for war, George 
Cornewall Lewis, who insisted that the South 
had not yet substantiated its claim to indepen- 
dence and that the British had no satisfactory 
peace terms to offer as mediator. Intervention, 
Lewis darkly warned, would mean war with the 
Union. 

Russell, however, was not prepared to exer- 
cise such caution. Convinced of the rightness of 
his position, he soon emerged as the major pro- 
ponent of intervention. A mediation based on an 
armistice, the foreign secretary realized, would 
undoubtedly culminate in recognition. But rather 
than regard this approach as a stimulant to a 
third Anglo-American war, he seemed to believe 
that.a pause in the fighting would allow time for 


both sides to reflect on the desirability of return- 
ing to the battlefield. Seeing that the only ratio- 
nal alternative was peace, they would finally 
bring “this horrible war” to a close. 

In November Russell’s effort to intervene was 
foundering when it suddenly received a boost 
from France. Napoleon III proposed to join 
Britain and Russia in arranging a six-month halt 
in th ‘the fighting. and a suspension of the blockade 
for the same period. “This would put a stop to 


the effusion of blood,” he assured Confederate 
Minister Slidell in Paris, “and hostilities would 


NAPOLEON III 

French emperor who considered the use of force in call- 
ing for foreign intervention in the Civil War. (Source: A.R. 
Tyrner-Tyrnauer, Linco/n and the Emperors, New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1962, opposite p. 96.) 


probably never be resumed.” Unification prob- 
lems in Italy had eased, and the emperor now 
confronted growing economic problems at home 
and increasing public sympathy for what his 
people considered to be a Southern attempt to 
end Northern oppression. ‘Doubtless he-saw 
great advantages in promoting the South’s quest 
for nationhood, not the least of which would be 
his attempt to establish a puppet emperor in 
Mexico. Whatever his reasoning, Napoleon, re- 
marked to Slidell that a Union meus to accept 


for recognition” and, in an implicit but ominous 
reference to the use of force, “perhaps for more 

. . . 5 eRe Ue Ly Ee rae 
active intervention. { 
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Although Napoleon’s proposal carried certain 
risks of war, Russell was not aware of the im- 
plicit proposal of force made to Slidell and im- 
mediately supported the measure. In the cause of 
peace, the foreign secretary was willing to enter- 
tain a dangerous proposition from a man who 
had earlier cooperated with Britain and Spain in 
attempting to collect debts from Mexico, only to 
enlarge his actions into an all-out military inter- 
ventionist project that his two European cohorts 
had ultimately deserted. But Russell wanted to 
take that chance. International law justified an 
outside intervention in any war that endangered 
the welfare of neutrals. In addition, French in- 
volvement might encourage Russian participa- 
tion. Although the Union would _undoubtedly 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL 

British foreign secretary who led the move for 
foreign intervention in the Civil War. (Source: 
Massachusetts Historical Society.) 
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refuse _to_abandon one of its most effective 
weapons in the war—the blockade—Russell 
simply could not sit and do nothing. To a col- 
league he had earlier argued, “If a friend were to 
cut his throat, you would hardly like to confess, 
‘he told me he was going to do it, but I said noth- 
ing as I thought he would not take my advice.’” 
Out of a blind faith that Napoleon’s proposal 
might work, Russell deluded himself into be- 
lieving that intervention could reconcile the ir- 
reconcilable situation: the North’s refusal to ac- 
cept a Southern separation and the South’s 
insistence on nothing less than independence. 
Before a stormy two-day cabinet meeting in 
early November, Russell argued for the French 
proposal and encountered fierce opposition from 


GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS 

British secretary for war who led the move against for- 
eign intervention in the Civil War. (Source: Gilbert F. 
Lewis, ed, Letters of the Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, London: Longmans, Green, 1870, frontispiece.) 


nearly all his colleagues, including, at the end, 
Palmerston himself. Lewis had led the attack 
with a lengthy memorandum (actually written by 
his stepson-in-law, William Vernon Harcourt, 
who was a specialist in international law) re- 
peating many of the arguments against interven- 
tion that he had made earlier. Lewis’s most 
telling argument focused on the problems in de- 
termining exactly when a rebellious people h had 
achieved 1 nationhood. Harcourt meanwhile wrote 
letters that appeared in the Jimes of London un- 
der the pseudonym “Historicus.” These letters 
reminded readers that “rebellion, until it has suc- 
ceeded, is Treason; when it is successful, it be- 
comes independence. And thus the only real y real test 
of independence is is final success.” Intervention 
before the South had established independence 
would subject Britain to the charge of violating 
international Jaw by interfering in a war whose 
outcome remained uncertain; intervention after- 
ward would put the British on the side of the 
slave-holding Confederacy. Further, Lewis sus- 
pected that Napoleon wanted an “armed media- 
tion” to support his own nefarious designs. As 
Lewis and Harcourt both warned, no one in 
Britain had a remedy for the American war, and 
intervention in another people’s affairs most of- 
ten resulted in war. Palmerston closed the issue 
by declaring that continued neutrality was the 
wisest policy. 

Napoleon’s proposal had failed, both in 
Britain and, finally, in Russia. The British had 
found themselves in an impossible situation. 
Every kind of vital interest was at stake in the 
American war, and yet the Palmerston ministry 
could devise no resolution of the problem and 
could therefore take no action without itself be- 
coming involved in the fighting. Russia simply 
rejected the offer as a measure opposed by its 
friend, the Union. 

Napoleon’s ill-fated proposal was the las 
jor attempt at joint intervention in the war. Three 
months later, after the Confederacy won the bat- 
tle of Fredericksburg, Napoleon proposed medi- 
ation directly to the Lincoln administration, but 


again with no success. Congress meanwhile 
passed a resolution denouncing all attempts at 
foreign intervention in U.S. affairs. After No- 
vember 1862 the British never again seriously 
considered mediation and recognition, and with 
this the South lost its best hope for victory. Se- 
ward’s requiem for the intervention crisis was 
appropriate: “We are no longer to be disturbed 
by Secession intrigues in Europe. They have had 
their day. We propose to forget them.” 
Meanwhile in Britain reaction to the procla- 
mation of emancipation ultimately developed 
into what Lincoln had hoped. At first Palmerston 
and Russell were skeptical of its real purposes, 
and the restless, unemployed laborers in the 
country had no reason to give it much attention. 
But slowly the realization sank in among anti- 
slavery groups that the president had converted 
the war into a crusade against slavery. The Con- 
federate argument of independence against em- 
pire lost its persuasiveness in light of the higher 
purpose of humanitarian reform. John Bright ex- 
pressed the feelings of England’s liberals: “I 
wish the Ist of January to be here, and the free- 
dom of the Slaves declared from Washington,” 
he declared to a group at Rochdale. “This will 
make it impossible for England to interfere for 
the South, for we are not, I hope, degraded 
enough to undertake to restore three and one half 
millions of Negroes to slavery.” British recogni- 
tion of the Confederacy now would have a deep 
and symbolic negative meaning; as one British 
writer declared, if would be “immoral.” If any 
question remained in the Palmerston ministry 
about recognizing the South, the surging popular 
outcry in Britain in favor os Lincoln and his 


THE DECISIVE YEAR OF THE WAR: 1863 


In the United States during 1863, important 
Union military triumphs came in two places al- 
most simultaneously: in the woods near Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and along the waters of the 
Mississippi River at Vicksburg in upper Missis- 
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sippi. In July Union armies under George G. 
Mea d ond and last foray into 
the North, and Grant won control of the Missis- 
sippi River after a successful siege of the Con- 
federate fortress at Vicksburg, which overlooked 
the great waterway. The battles at Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg ended the South’s already waning 
hopes for diplomatic recognition. Britain “had 
dropped the matter, and Napoleon, who had al- 
lowed Confederate agents to contract for the 
purchase or construction of four war vessels in 
France, decided by early 1864 to withhold deliv- 
ery. One of the vessels ultimately made it 
through Denmark and into Confederate hands, 
but it arrived too late to have effect. 

But even the demise of the recognition issue 
did not repair Anglo-American relations: News 
of Gettysburg and Vicksburg had not yet reached 
London when Adams faced still another crisis 
over ships constructed in England for the Con- 
federacy. He exerted pressure on Russell to or- 
der the seizure _of two five-inch-thick ironclad 
steamers called rams, then under construction by 
the Laird Company. These fast-moving, highly 
maneuverable ships had four nine-inch guns 
mounted on revolving turrets and were nearly in- 
vulnerable to enemy shells; but their most dan- 
gerous weapon, many believed, was a seven-foot 
iron rod resting three feet below water on the 
foreside, which could sink Union ships blockad- 
ing the Southern coast by piercing their wooden 
hulls. 
~ Adams argued that even though the vessels’ 
papers showed that a private French company 
had contracted them for Egypt, the rams were 
actually for the Confederacy. Yet the British 
government had n no legal justification for confis- 
cating the vessels: They carried no weapons and 
no irrefutable evidence proved that they be- 
longed to the Confederacy. Russell offered as- 
surances that his government would not permit 
the construction of ships for the Confederacy, 
but Adams was skeptical. He worried that the 
rams also might escape from England despite the 
government’s best intentions. 
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Adams’s fears seemed substantiated on Sep- 
tember 1, when Russell informed him that his 
government had no legal grounds for detaining 
the rams. Yet Russell realized the war was fturn- 
ing in the Union’s favor and that the U.S. Con- 
gress had empowered the president to license 
privateers that could prey on British shipping. 
Two days later, Russell notified Palmerston that 
for the public good he had privately ordered the 
seizure of the rams. Should there be an effort to 
seek reparations in the courts, Russell informed 
Palmerston, “we have satisfied the opinion 
which prevails here as well as in America that 
that kind of neutral hostility should not be al- 
lowed to go on without some attempt to stop it.” 
The following day, September 4, Russell wrote 
Adams a second note informing him that the 
matter was under advisement, but it did not 
reach the U.S. minister until the afternoon of the 
next day. In the meantime Adams had only Rus- 
sell’s first note and sent an angry reply on the 
morning of September 5, which warned that “‘it 
would be superfluous in me to point out to your 
lordship that this is war!” Matters seemed to 
have gotten completely out of hand when 
Palmerston bristled at these “insolent threats of 
war’ and suggested that Russell reply “in civil 
terms, ‘You be damned.’”’ 

Cooler heads prevailed, however, and three 
days later Russell notified Adams of his govern- 
ment’s decision to seize the rams. In a thinly 
veiled effort to circumvent the law, the govern- 
ment bought ‘the vessels at a oe 


traught Confederate leaders were naan and dis- 
appointed with Britain’s failure to extend aid and 
called their diplomats home. 

Itis doubtful that the Laird rams could have 
done much damage, because they_became obso- 
lete almost as soon as their purpose was known. 
The rams were probably unseaworthy and 
clearly ineffective against a moving ship, and 
their advent “encouraged the faster development 


practical problems. In March 1862 the Confed- 
erate Virginia (previously the U.S.S. Merrimack) 
had rammed the Cumberland while it sat mo- 
tionless in Hampton Roads. But when the Con- 
federate captain tried to withdraw the pike from 
the sinking ship, the force of the engines yanked 
it off and left it like a broken screwdriver em- 
bedded in the wooden hull. Even Adams later 
had doubts about the rams’ effectiveness, but 
given the emotional atmosphere in the United 
States during the summer of 1863, no one had 
time for careful thought. 

The year 1863 proved pivotal to the outcome 
of the war. By that time the South’s chances for 
diplomatic recognition were all but dead, pri- 
marily because it could not convince the British 
that their best interests lay in intervening in the 
war. Had Confederate military forces proved 
themselves on the battlefield, some form of 
British intervention might have taken place. But 
even more important to the London ministry’s 
thinking was the fact that it had no solution to 
the bitter animosities that had taken North and 
South to war. To intervene in any form would 
win Southern support; and for that very reason 
the British would be inviting a war with the 
Union. Britain’s only course was the one it took: 
neutrality. 


FRANCE, MEXICO, AND THE END OF THE 
CIVIL WAR 


The Civil War exposed the United States to still 
another da danger: It It provided | France an opportu- 


nity to regain a foothold in the New World—this 
time in Mexico. This development, in turn, gave 
the South one more card to play in winning 
recognition. Political_disorder in Mexico fur- 
nished an atmosphere conducive to European in- 
volvement in 1861. In January a Zapotec Indian, 
Benito Judrez, became constitutional president 
of the republic over the wishes of conservative 
landowners and church groups, and in mid-July 
he announced a two-year suspension of the 


country’s foreign obligations. That same month 


Congress in Washington enacted a face-saving 
two-year moratorium on the Mexican govern- 
ment’s foreign debt payments. But protests 
against Judrez’s action came from Paris, Lon- 
don, and Madrid, because Mexico was heavily in 
debt_to all three governments. In October 
Napoleon III devised a scheme for collecting the 
money through a cooperative military expedi- 
tion composed of French, British, and Spanish 
forces. European intervention on this scale 
clearly challenged Mexico’s sovereignty; what 
jeniove) at picsonted he Southam ¢ means to- 
ward winning diplomatic recognition. 
Russell tried to soften the impact of this in- 
terventionist move by asking the Lincoln admin- 
istration to join the European powers in Mexico. 
Yet he warned that his invitation did not consti- 
tute recognition of the “extravagant pretensions” 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Seward, faced with the 
civil war at home, turned down Russell’s offer 
but admitted to these nations’ right to use force 
in collecting debts—as long as they did not en- 
gage in territorial or political aggrandizement in 
Mexico. His suspicions were well founded. 
Early the following year Palmerston asserted 
that “the monarchy scheme” would “stop the 
North Americans . . . in their absorption of Mex- 
ico.” Britain was determined to prevent postwar 
S. or Confederate expansion into Mexico, 
even to the extent of engaging in this provoca- 
RIVE nO Satis S entresome! Napoleon An» 
other consideration also weighed heavily on 
Palmerston’s mind: If Napoleon got deeply 1 in- 
volved in Mexico, Britain’s chances would in- 


crease for establishing a a balance of power in Eu- 
rope. 

In December 1861 Spanish soldiers took Ver- 
acruz, but soon thereafter Spain and Britain de- 


cided to drop the the costly enterprise. Napoleon, for 
his part, had already considered establishing a 
puppet government in Mexico under the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand Maximilian, younger brother of 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. If Napoleon 
could bolster the Catholic Church in Mexico and 


build a nation strong enough to withstand U.S. 
Cee ei ee ee 
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expansion, he would regain popularity among 
French Catholics and revive his country’ s lor long- 
standing dream of a New World empire. A 
monarchy in Mexico under his direction, he be- 
lieved, could hold back the Americans’ expan- 
sion south and provide enough commerce and 
troops to tip the European balance in his favor. 
After working out a means for receiving their 
money, Britain and Spain pulled out of Mexico 
in April 1862, leaving France on its own. 
Napoleon’s soldiers moved west toward Mexico 
City, where Juarez’s forces held off their ad- 
vance until 30,000 French reinforcements ar- 
rived and seized the capital in June 1863. While 


Juarez continued resistance e through guerrilla ac- 


tions, the thirty-one-year-old Maximilian, ac- 
companied by his youthful wife Carlotta, daugh- 
ter of the king of Belgium, arrived in Veracruz to 
head the country in May of 1864. The archduke 
had agreed, as a condition of French aid, to as- 
sume the costs of French intervention as wel well. as 
the debts Mexico owed France. 

The South had already moved to take advan- 
tage of | the crumbling situation in Mexico. Con- 
federate emissaries had negotiated arg argeements 
with Judrez’s opposition that aimed at facilitat- 
ing the contraband traffic across the Rio Grande. 
Once Maximilian was in power, the Confeder- 
acy offered to recognize his government in ex- 
change for his help in persuading France to rec- 
ognize the So cueTioine Weniper ae Mekee 
was willing, but Napoleon was more concerned 
about European affairs at this time and did not 
wish to alienate the Union. ou: 

The Lincoln administration could do nothing 
about French — involvement in Mexico until the 
Civil War was OV over. A prematurely aggressive 
stand, Seward kne knew, could drive Napoleon into 
Confederate hands, so he appealed to historical 
LU S. ee against fo foreign intervention on in this 


the M eae iDachine The secretary srs state real- 
ized the futility in in threatening the French while 
Union forces were locked in mortal combat with 
the Confederacy. 
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Yet Americans harbored deep and open bitter- 
ness toward France. In early 1864 the New York 
Herald warned, “As for Mexico, we will, at the 
close of the rebellion, if the French have not left 
there before, send 50,000 Northern and 50,000 
Southern troops, forming together a grand army 
to drive the invaders into the Gulf.” The House 
of Representatives unanimously passed z a resolu- 


tion in April, a week before Maximilian took the 
throne, that condemned France’ S violation of 


ister to > Mexico and refused to extend recogni- 
tion to the new monarch. A sign of the impend- 
ing Union victory in the war came from the 
recent nominee for the vice presidency, Andrew 
Johnson, who in the waning days of the Confed- 
eracy declared to a crowd in Nashville that “the 
day of reckoning is approaching. It will not be 
long before the Rebellion is put down... . And 
then we will attend to this Mexican affair, and 
say to Louis Napoleon, “You cannot found a 
monarchy on the Continent.’” Johnson boasted 
that “an expedition into Mexico would be a sort 
of recreation to the brave soldiers who are now 
fighting the battles of the Union, and the French 
concern would be quickly wiped out.” 

The outcome of the Civil War was also be- 
coming clear to Napoleon, who began to re- 
assess the wisdom of his rash move into Mexico. 
Union forces under General William T. Sherman 
were cutting a wide swath of destruction through 
Georgia, and Grant was methodically and bru- 
tally trudging through Southern armies in his 
push toward Richmond. Napoleon 1 realized he 


had_made_a_mistake: The Mexican venture wa was 


enormously expensive, his allies had left him, 
his French people opposed the New World in- 

volvement, and troubles were deepening in Eu- 
rope. Moreover, Maximilian was unpopular and 
inept, meaning that his weak government could 
not survive against a reunited North America. 
Napoleon suddenly became more amenable to 
Union wishes. He instructed Maximilian not 
to receive Confederate diplomats and_ordered 


the confiscation of two Confederate rams under 


construction in France. Finally, he directed a 
step-by-step withdrawal from Mexico that was 
under way as the Civil War ended in 1865. 
Within two years, the French soldiers were gone, 
but Maximilian stubbornly remained, staunchly 
proclaiming his right to the throne as a Mexican 
citizen. In June 1867 Judrez’s forces, back in 


control, executed the archduke by a firing squad. 

Without the Civil War, it seems inconceivable 
that Napoleon III would have taken such a brash 
and reckless move into Mexico. But the domes- 
tic tragedy tearing apart the North American 
midsection afforded him an opportunity not 
available to his forefathers. With North and 
South at war, he embarked on an aggressive pol- 
icy that blatantly violated the principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine and, in so doing, endangered 
the security not only of the United States but of 
cre eres isphere. The Lincoln administra- 
tion recognized that it was ; powerless” to chal- 
lenge France’s meddlesome behavior until the 
Civil War was over. Seward realistically acceded 
to Napoleon’s actions as long as they did not 
lead to political gains or territorial acquisition. 
But once the Civil War ground to an end, so did 
Napoleon’s fumbling enterprise have to end. No 
longer could the Confederacy exploit France’s 
interest in Mexico to achieve recognition. Thus 
did the United States survive the most serious 
domestic threat in its history, along with the 
most yst direct foreign challenge to its security since 
the War of 1812. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


The South’s failure to secure British recognition 
of i its independence foreshadowed its inability to 
win the war. Britain’s abundant cotton reserves 
and its ¢ “apacity to buy elsewhere demonstrated 
the futility in one South's reliance on King 
Cotton—-Diplomacy. British purchases of North- 
ern wheat also gave the Union an advantage, 
although it is debatable whether this factor was 


integral to Britain’s decision to maintain neutral- 
ity. When economic pressure failed, the Confed- 


eracy had to secure a decisive victory on the bat- 
tlefield, but at two critical junctures—Antietam 
in 1862 and Gettysburg the following year—Lee 
aUmTerenTevenes thal had drastic Teverberations 
in London. oe 

~~ Tnitially, the battle of Antietam followed by 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation in increased _ 
British interest_in intervention out of revulsion 
for the war’s atrocities and the suspicion that the 
president was attempting to stir up slave rebel- 
lions; but the ultimate and certain impact of the 
document on ending slavery slowly undermined _ 
both anti-North and pro-South sentiment in 
Britain. Failure to secure diplomatic recognition 
undercut Southern hopes that Britain and other 
nations would challenge the blockade, further 


adding to the South’s bankrupt position. An- 


other vital factor was the Confederacy’s inabil- 
ity to secure enough armed shipping to break 
the Union blockade and allow the purchase of 
I Oe a 
war materiel from Europe. Finally, and most im- 
portant, Lewis’s warnings that any form of 
British intervention in the war would lead to 
war with the Union put the quietus on Russell’s 


schemes, thereby ensuring ate continuation of 


significant C outside e help for Sie Scuihenie cause. 
In large measure the South h’s failure to win 
British recognition helped t to determine the out- 


come of the w wat. 
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OVERVIEW 


For three decades after the Civil War, the foreign 
policy of the United States seemed to lack direc- 
tion, primarily because of the cataclysmic effects 
of the war and Reconstruction on the domestic 
political scene. On one side the dominant Re- 
publican party, concentrated in the Northeast 
and Midwest, was committed to protectionism at 
home and to a nonimperialist, New England 
style of expansionism. Rather than seek territor- 
ial empire, one group of Republicans empha- 
sized the missionary role of the United States, 
another called for foreign markets, and a third, 
the Liberal wing, was split between imperialists 
and an s. On the other side the De- 
mocratic party, based in the south and in the 
cities with the heavy Irish vote, favored low tar- 
iffs on all goods except sugar (because of the in- 
fluence of Louisiana producers). This group was 
antiimperialist because many of its constituents 
were antiblack and anti-British and hence op- 
posed the acquisition of any areas composed of 
people so s un-American. A further ob- 
stacle to an active foreign policy was the precar- 
ious political balance in Washington: Although 
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Republic ied the White House for most 
of the last half of the century, their presidencies 
were usually only a single term and were were usually 
Hamstrung by a Congress continuously shifting 
in_ party control and often challenging thé power 
of the executive office. Before turning outward, 
the country had to undergo a time of internal 
preparation. 

Despite the lack of pattern of thematic unity 
in foreign policy during the thirty years after the 
Civil War, the United States sought two basic 
objectives. ® The first was to | promote trade and se- 


curity through the acquisition of commercial 


outlets, coaling stations, and naval bases in the 
Caribbean, Pacific, and Far East. The second 


was to construct an isthmian canal that would 
permit nit the establishment of a two-ocean navy 
and help ensure the safety of the western hemi- 
sphere. But attention turned from one matter to 
another almost haphazardly and negotiations of- 
ten failed as domestic politics wheeled presi- 
dents in and out with such rapidity that they sel- 
dom had time to develop a consistent foreign 
policy. In fact, the New York Sun expressed a 
widespread feeling that “the diplomatic service 
has outgrown its usefulness,” whereas Senator 
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Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, soon to 
become a leading imperialist, sorrowfully as- 
serted that foreign affairs occupied “but a slight 
place in American politics, and [exerted] | gener- 
jae ETE ’ Completion of the 
transcontinental railroad _in_1869 temporarily 


eased pressure for an isthmian canal, and the 


danger of European involvement in the 
Caribbean lessened when Spain pulled out of 
Santo Domingo in 1865 and France completed 
its withdrawal from Mexico two years later. 

During the 1870s_ and 1880s, the United 
States engaged in a series of vicious “Plains 
Wars” against the American Indians, or Native 
Americans, who had been forced west onto the 
Great Plains from their homes east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. These same Indians who had 
blocked U.S. settlements and business enterprise 
in the east now posed the same obstacle in 
the west. The passageway for the new transcon- 
tinental railroad ran through many acres of In- 
dian settlements, leading the government in 
Washington to concentrate the Indians in remote 
reservations while trying to “Americanize” 
them. No longer did it make any effort to deal 
with the Indians as individual nations: They 
ment in Washington. 

The Indians resisted the hordes of white and 
black settlers who came in ceaseless streams, but 
the outcome was certain. Outnumbered in war- 
riors and outmatched in weaponry and technol- 
ogy, the Indians also fell victim to the steady de- 
pletion of food and clothing resulting from the 
Americans’ near extermination of the buffalo. 
The Indians nonetheless won some pitched bat- 
tles, such as the massacre of Colonel George 
Custer and 260 soldiers by Sitting Bull, Crazy 
Horse, and a mixture of nearly 2000 Sioux and 
others at the Little Bighorn River in Montana in 
1876. The Indians lost most of their encounters 
with the U.S. Army, however, climaxed by their 
last major clash—at Wounded Knee Creek in 
South Dakota in 1890. In that encounter a Sioux 
fired into the soldiers who had just captured the 


Indians, and the soldiers responded with a 
ghastly slaughter that took the lives of Big Foot 
and nearly half of the 350 Sioux men, women, 
and children with him. 

The series of Indian wars during the 
post—Civil War period had important ramifica- 
tions for U.S. policy overseas. The opening of 
the west provided a vital step in the nation’s con- 
tinuing commercial penetration into the waters 
beyond the North American rim. Many of the 
same legal justifications for the nation’s treat- 
ment of the Indians would appear again in the 
1890s, when the United States decided how to 
deal with various non-Americans about to come 
under its sovereignty. The U.S. government’s 
conquest of the Indians proved a brutal but inte- 
gral cog in facilitating the nation’s movement 
west and then into the Pacific and Far East. 

Thus, in the thirty years after the Civil War 
the United States engaged in an important period 
of transformation from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial nation, of education to international 
needs and interests, and of domestic preparation 


for a deeper involvement in 1 foreign affairs affairs. — 


RENEWED U.S. EXPANSION IN THE 
WESTERN (HEMISPHERE 


Secretary illiam H. Seward had rec- 


ognized the vital international dimension of the 
Civil War, and he now attempted to lead a resur- 
gence of U.S. foreign concern after the war that 
would help to mend sectional division and con- 
tinue to restore national security. A longtime ex- 
pansionist and ardent advocate of commercial 
enlargement, Seward outlined plans for a U.S. 
empire that would encompass Canada, Latin 
America, the Pacific, and Asia. To a crowd in 
Boston in June 1867, Seward dramatically called 
for “the possession of the American continent 
and the control of the world.” Canada remained 
of_prime interest to many Americans. In fact, the 
Parliament in London, partly because of appre- 
hension over U.S. expansionist designs, passed, 


the British North Ameri ich 


unified the colonies under the Dominion of 
Canada; and hopefully warded off any thoughts 
of their Teaving the empire. Another potential 
threat to Canada came from the Fenians, a secret 
Irish Republican brotherhood established in 
New York in 1858 to secure the independence of 
their homeland from Britain. By the end of the 
American Civil War, this 10,000-member orga- 
nization planned to embroil Britain and the 
United States in war and seize Canada as 
hostage in exchange for Treland’s freedom. 
weaiwvhile Seward had other interests in the 
hemisphere: Caribbean bases in Haiti, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, and the Danish West In- 
dies (Virgin Islands); Tigre Island, which be- 
longed to Honduras; and Alaska, Iceland, < and 
Gr reenland. 

Despite Seward’s high ambitions, he suc- 
ceeded in, making only one territorial acquisi- 
tion—Alaska, in 1867—and even that was the re- 
sult of fortuitous circumstances. Seven years 
earlier, Russia’s veteran minister in Washington, 
Baron Edouard de Stoeckl, had learned of U.S. 
interest_in establishing telegraph connections 
across Alaska (then called Russian America) and 
Siberia to Europe. The Civil War intervened, but 
afterward, when he hinted to Seward in the 
spring of 1867 that his government was ready to 
part with Alaska, he found a willing recipient. 
The acquisition of Alaska would extend the 
northwest corner of the United States to the 
Bering Straits, which, though seemingly located 
in a lonely and nearly forgotten part of the world, 
actually offered the possibility of securing the 
strategically important Aleutian Islands and vari- 
ous outposts in the western Pacific, along with 
the vast commercial opportunities afforded by 
Asia, Russia decide ll for several reasons: 
It ‘needed money, and Alaska had become a lia- 
bility; the area had proved difficult to colonize 
partly because of its great distance from home; 
the Russian-American Company was failin 
the fur-trading industry because a vast array of 
munitets had ra idly diminished the number of sea 
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AVE. Seward could have Alaska; he now had to 
“convince ce Americans that they needed it. 
Secret_negotiations began with Stoeckl in 
Washington after Seward persuaded the chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 


was in the us Si fae Late in the evening of 
March 29, 1867, Stoeckl appeared on Seward’s 
doorstep in Washington and indicated his will- 
ingness to sell Alaska. Instead of offering to wait 
until morning, Seward surprised Stoeckl by 
opening the state department for immediate ne- 
gotiations. Indeed, at 4 A.M. on March 30 the two 
men signed a treaty that awarded Alaska to the 
United States for $7.2 million, considerably more 
than the $5 million that the Russian government 
had privately authorized its minister to accept. At 
first glance the secretary of state’s almost single- 
handed success appeared to be a a diplomatic couj coup 
that no one could reject; but the laws of politics 
dictated otherwise. Seward had failed to keep 
Congress informed. In fact, he did not even tell 
the president and his cabinet of the negotiations 
until the treaty went up the hill to Congress. 

A stormy political battle broke out as soon as 
the deal became public. On April 8, 1867, Sum- 
ner defended the treaty in a three-and-a-half 
hour speech before the Senate that affixed the 
name Alaska to the area and probably had con- 
siderable effect on promoting support for the 
pact by reviving the old sense of manifest des- 
tiny in the United States. His strategy seemed to 
work. The initial excitement over renewed con- 
tinental expansion encouraged the Senate’s 
approval by an overwhelming margin. ~ The 
House, however, divided sharply over political 
considerations and stalled over appropriations. 
Some members had legitimate concerns, Critics 
of the pact were worried about the cost of de- 
fense, the lack of crop yield, and the likelihood 
of ~ of alienating: the British by securing an area that 
appeared to be the prelude to the annexation of 
Canada. Others simply denounced Alaska as 
“Seward’s Folly,” a “Polar Bear Garden,” 
“Frigidia,” “Seward’s Icebox,” “Walrussia,” and 
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the land of “walrus-covered icebergs” and 
of cows that gave ice cream. Seward’s treaty, 
some skeptics somberly concluded, constituted 
‘a dark deed done in the night.” 

The expansionist spirit ultimately prevailed, 
however, and the House finally passed the agree- 
ment on July 14, 1868. The long delay was 
mainly attributable to preoccupation with the 
impeachment of President Andrew Johnson. In 
the meantime Stoeckl had considered offering 
the area as a gift in an effort to shame the United 
States into paying for it, but the czar turned 
down his suggestion for fear that the United 
States would accept. Rumors circulated that 
Stoeckl had bribed members of Congress, re- 
porters, and other influential Americans to get 
the bill through, although Seward told Congress 
under oath that “I know of no payment to any- 
body, by him or of any application of the funds 
which he received.” Whatever the truth, Seward 
was largely responsible for the treaty becausé of 
his campaign to educate Americans concerning 
the value of Alaska. His supporters had another 
deCisive advantage: The United States had _al- 
ready occupied Alaska and raised the flag over 
the capital at Sitka. With this fait accompli in 
mind, the House approved the treaty, authorizing 
the United States to acquire 591,000 square 
miles of territory for a bargain price of less than 
Niles OF ternit a bargain Price OF 1ess | 
two cents an acre. 


The e Alaska Treaty contained no assurance of 
statehood. It stipulated only that civilized pi peo- 


ples les of the area would “be admitted to the en- 
joyment of all the rights, advantages and immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States. ” The 
principle of citizenship without statehood 
marked an important alteration in the pattern of 
U.S. territorial acquisition. Yet as the U.S. 
Supreme Court made evident in Rassmussen v. 
the United States in peer oe 
laws extended U.S. customs and legislation to 
Alaska, and { for practical purposes did incorpo- 
rate the area into the United States. 

Attention had meanwhile turned to Cuba, 


where an insurrecti erupted against Spain 
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HAMILTON FISH 

Secretary of state who staunchly opposed U.S. interven- 
tion in Cuba’s insurgency against Spain. (Source: 

Allan Nevins, Hamilton Fish: The Inner History of the 
Grant Administration, New York: Dodd, Mead, 1936, 
frontispiece.) 


in 1868 convinced many Americans of the 


necessity of intervening on behalf of the is- 
landers. The Cubans seemed to have democratic 
aspirations, a belief encouraged by exiles in the 
United States who spread propaganda to that 
effect, bribed reporters and legislators, and orga- 
nized filibuster expeditions to further their 
cause. Pressure mounted on the new presiden- 
tial administration of Ulysses S. Grant to extend 
recognition to the | Cuban rebels. Although Grant 
appened interested, his secretary of state, 

Hamilton Fish, was not. Such action, he warned 
the president, could provoke a war with Spain 
that the United States could ill afford and could 
well lose. Reconstruction at home was_the 


national priority, and war would hurt domestic 
progress as well as rupture an already struggling 
system of trade. Fish also cited another com- 
pelling reason for holding back: the need to re- 
solve the bitter Alabama claims issue with 
Britain and improve relations with that country. 
His problem was to convince the president that 
recognition of Cuban belligerency would be a 
mistake. The task would be difficult. Not only 
was Grant headstrong, but he had a concurrent 
(though ultimately abortive) interest in annexing 
the Dominican Republic as a refuge for U.S. 
blacks. Oy aber 
In August 1869 Fish received a letter from 
Grant directing him to extend recognition to the 
Cuban rebels. The secretary ignored the instruc- 
tion, allowing thé president’s ardor to cool. But 
in the summer of the following year Congress 
called for recognition, and Fish felt so strongly 
about the matter that he threatened to resign if 
the president did not ask the legislature to drop 
the matter. Grant did so. Many newspapers 
praised his congressional message as a wise 
move to keep the United States out of the affair, 
and popular enthusiasm dissipated enough that 
in June 1870 Congress narrowly voted down a 
resolution calling for recognition. 

As the war in Cuba continued, private U.S. 
citizens became involved and soon fomented a 
crisis between the United States and Spain. In 
November 1873 reports reached Washington 
that a 1 Spanish warship had stopped the Vir- 
ginius, flying U.S. colors, between Cuba and Ja- 
maica. According to accounts, Spanish officials 
had escorted the vessel into Santiago harbor, 
where after a hurried court martial they shot 
inl ye tai ed eres ime mers Fone Passengers 
cluding Americans and Britons—as “pirates.” 
Had a British warship not prepared to level the 
Cuban city, more executions could have fol- 
lowed. Americans from the Gulf of Mexico to 
New England hotly talked of war. 

Fish preferred a settlement short of war, but 
the angry popular mood forced him to react 
strongly. He >_gave the Spanish twelve days to 
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apologize and make-reparations. In the mean- 
time U.S. military and naval forces prepared for 


cgmbat. “If Spain cannot redress the outrages 
perpetrated in her name on Cuba,” Fish defiantly 
proclaimed, ’the United States will.” 

Then news arrived that took some of the fire 
out of the administration’s threats. Fish learned 


that the Virginius was a Cuban gunrunner ille- 
gally flying the U.S. flag and carrying fraudulent 


papers along with munitions and rebels. Spain 
nonetheless had had no legal grounds for seizing 
the vessel: No state of war existed, and the 
Cubans were therefore not belligerents. The 
government in Madrid apologized for the 
episode and awarded an indemnity. It also 
promised numerous reforms short of permitting 
self-government on the island. The United States 
could doubtless have had war over the Virginius 
affair; but Fish and others chose to follow the 
admonition expressed during the crisis by a for- 
mer Confederate general: “Surely we have had 
war enough for one generation.” 


THE ALABAMA CLAIMS DISPUTE WITH 
BRITAIN 


Pressures continued for intervention in Cuba, 


but Fish managed to turn the administration’s 
attention to the ongoing Alabama claims con- 
troversy with Britain. The British had rejected 
several U.S. recommendations for arbitration 
over the Alabama’s wartime depredations of 
Union shipping. Even when they finally ac- 
cepted one proposal, the Johnson-Clarendon 
Convention of 1869, the U.S. Senate voted 
against the measure because it contained no 
apology for the Alabama and no provision for 
indemnifying what some Americans termed the 
indirect costs of the war caused by British 
policies. Charles Sumner, the leading proponent 
of British reparations, had shocked and infuri- 
ated the government in London by demand- 


ing both direct a indirect damages ‘that 


lion. Canada, cae elieved, would provide 
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suitable recompense. British spokespersons an- 
grily complained that Sun Sumner sought war repa- 
rations without the existence of war. 

Sumner would not relent. Destruction of 


Union | war materiel by the Alabama alone 
amounted to $15 million, he declared, but 
British interference in the war had created the 
Rene cy costs of soaring insurance rates, 
forced U.S. merchants to change registry of ves- 
sels to neutral nations, and caused the loss of 
many more Americans’ lives by extending the 
war. Indeed, Sumner charged, fighting went on 
for two years after Gettysburg because of British 
neutrality policies that permitted such ship- 
building activities and offered the hope of recog- 
nition to the Confederacy followed by enhanced 
material assistance. 

Informal negotiations on the claims issue be- 
gan in Washington during the summer of 1869 
and soon grew into a treaty settlement. With the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War the follow- 
ing year, the London government became con- 
cerned that in this alarming international atmos- 
phere its own problems with Russia could lead 
to war and drive that regime into contracting for 
the building of ships in the United States. The 
British were suddenly ready for a general arbi- 
tration ion agreement, and in January 1871 the For- 
eign Office entrusted a private citizen, Sir John 
Rose, to begin formal talks with Fish. From Feb- 
ruary through May, a Joint High Commission of 
ten members met in Washington to work out a 
treaty. 

The ensuing Treaty of Washington of May 8, 
1871, was of major importance in promoting 
better Anglo-American relations. It provided for 
arbitration of the Alabama_issues, resolved 
British claims of nearly $2 million for property 
taken during the American Civil War, authorized 
reciprocal use of canals in the Great Lakes-St. 


Lawrence River_network, and settled numerous 


long-standing fishing questions recently exa exacer- 
bated by ‘U.S. abrogation of the Marcy-E Elgin 


Reciprocity Treaty of the 1850s. The Washing- 
ton | Treaty also called for arbitration to to deter- 


mine the ownership of the San Juan Islands ly- 
ig between Vancouver Islan iti m- 
bia) and the Territory of Washington in the far 
northwest. The matter of ownership had-grown 
out of the vague boundary terms of the Oregon 
Treaty of 1846 and had received greater atten- 
tion after the discovery of g poldeinaaacl Co- 
lumbia during the late 1850s. 

Perhaps the key to the diplomatic success was 
the U.S. seen Cia these a for in- 
direciidammaeesea niente Gletamhea aaide 
the matter did not even arise during the talks be- 


cause the administration realized that failure to 
secure that concession would have antagonized 
the Senate and ended hopes for the treaty. With 
that hot issue removed, the British expressed 
“regret” on the Alabama matter and agreed that 
a panel of five members would meet in Geneva, 
Switzerland, to resolve the issue of compensa- 
tion. The treaty SSE principles that a 
neutral must use “due diligence” in pr n preventing 
the departure of any ship suspected of engaging 


in war against a friendly power and that it could 


not allow its ports or waterways to become 
sources of assistance to belligerents. A little 
more than two weeks later, on May 24, 1871, the 
Senate approved the pact. 

The arbitration tribunal established under the 
Treaty of Washington convened at Lake Geneva 
the following December, but despite high hopes, 
it immediately ran into trouble on the unex- 
pected reappearance of the indirect claims issue. 
Charles Francis Adams, Union minister to Lon- 
don during the Civil War, represented the United 
States. His counterpart was the lord chief justice 
of Britain, Sir . Alexander Cockburn. Adams % al- 
most aborted the talks at the start by surprisingly 
introducing Sumner’s indirect claims proposal. 
Because the matter had not risen during the 
Washington negotiations of 1871, the British 
quite naturally assumed that the White House 
had dropped this claim. Its sudden revival in 
Geneva caused a storm of protest in Britain. The 
“war prolongation claim” could lead to a British 
payment of $8 billion, Prime Minister William 


E. Gladstone estimated—eight times the amount 
exacted by Germany from France at the end of 
their war earlier that year. ; 

Fish had pursued a highly dangerous diplo- 
matic strategy in calling for indirect claims, be- 
Cause in reality he entertained no hopes for suc- 
ceeding but sought to kill the matter once and for 
all by having it rejected in these high-level inter- 
national proceedings. To a confidant he wrote, “I 
never believed that the Tribunal would award a 
cent for the ‘indirect claims.’” It was not in the 
US. interest to hold neutrals “liable for the indi- 
rect injuries consequent upon an act of negli- 
gence.” Recognizing that the United States 
would be the chief neutral nation in any Euro- 
pean wars, he declared that “we have too large 
an extent of coast and too small a police, and too 
much of the spirit of bold speculation and ad- 
venture, to make the doctrine a safe one for our 
future.” Fish had raised the issue so that the tri- 
bunal might reject it and thereby eliminate the 
possibility of its ever again being used against 
the United States. 

Adams devised a solution. He convinced the 
other members of the tribunal to give an “advi- 
sory” opinion based on accepted principles of in- 


ternational law. Without the British delegate pre- 
sent, the tribunal ruled in June 1872 against the 
admission of indirect claims. Both the United 
States and Britain accepted this decision, and the 
matter was closed. rd 
On the claims matter, the arbitration court 
decided against the British and announced its 
decisions in September 1872. Its members 
unanimously ruled that the London government 
had not exercised “due diligence” in pursuing 
ar and was there- 
fore responsible for $15.5 million of destruction 
caused by the Alabama, the Florida, and the 
Shenandoah. In the last two cases Cockburn 
angrily voted against paying the claims and 
stalked out of the room. His government had to 
comply with the court’s decision, however—a 
move that the Zimes of London approved. 
British officials eventually attached the _can- 
ee 
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celed draft of the awarded sum on the Foreign 
Office wall as a reminder of the danger of indis- 
€reet action. 

The remaining issues dealt with under the 
Treaty of Washington were eventually resolved, 
with the British winning the larger share. An ar- 
bitral commission met for two years in Washing- 
ton before rejecting all other war claims and 
awarding Britain nearly $2 million in damages 
stemming primarily from what the commission 
considered to be an illegal U.S. blockade. In the 
meantime the emperor of Germany, acting as ar- 
biter, awarded the San Juan Islands to the United 
States. On the fisheries question, an arbitral 
commission granted $5.5 million to the British 
as an equivalent for allowing fishing privileges 
to the Americans as part of the Washington ne- 
gotiations of 1871. The U.S. delegate was upset 
and refused to sign the agreement, but the 
United States fulfilled its financial obligation.~ 

Overall, the United States fared well from the 
Treaty of Washington. The monetary awards 
tipped in the country’s favor by more than $8 
million, and the treaty established _a precedent 
for arbitration and marked a_major victory for 
the principles of neutrality. Most important, by 
resolving the long-standing Alabama claims dis- 
pute, the settlement prevented a rupture in An- 
glo-American relations that would have had far- 
reaching ramifications. 


LATIN AMERICA 


The opening of the Suez Canal in northeast 
Africa in 1869 rekindled US. interest ir build- 
ing a canal across the isthmus of Central Amer- 
_ica. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 re- 
mained a major obstacle because it had 
stipulated_joint Anglo-American control over 
any projected isthmian route. In 1869, however, 
President Grant took an aggressive stance in- 
dicative of a changing mood in the country. He 
became the first chief executive to insist that the 
United States should have exclusive control over 
any canal through the isthmus. Ina move that 
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actually violated the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
he established an Interoceanic Canal Commis- 


sion that authorized surveys of possible canal 
routes. In 1876 the commission concluded that 


Nicaragua a offered the most feasible site. 


Canal interest_grew dramatically in 1879, 


when the architect of the Suez Canal, seventy- 


five- e-year-old Ferdinand de Lé Ferdinand de Lesseps, secured a 
concession from the government of Colombia 
and with private support prepared_to engineer 
a_canal through its territorial _ possession, 
Panama. His actions aroused U.S. fears of out- 
side interference _in the hemisphere, Early the 
following year de Lesseps arrived in the United 
States to promote the project and attempt to 
relieve the anxieties of Americans. He traveled 
across the country, hoping his charismatic per- 
sonality and liberal dispensations of money 
would cause Americans to befriend him. He was 
not successful. 


In March of that same year, 1880, President 


Rutherford B. Hayes, Grant’s successor, sent a 
ringing message to the Senate that denounced 
the de Lesseps project as_an_effort to build a 


canal on “virtually a part of the coastline of the 
United States.” It was “the right and duty of the 


United States to assert and maintain such super- 
vision and authority over any interoceanic canal 

. . aS will protect our national interests.” The 
U.S. objective was a canal under its own control. 
Hayes was worried that the French government 
would gradually take over a canal through 
Panama just as the British had done in acquiring 
a controlling ownership interest in the Suez 
Canal in 1875. The House joined the Senate in 
denouncing the plan. To underline the point, 
President Hayes ordered two warships to 
Panama. 

The warnings from Washington had little ef- 
fect on de Lesseps, and when he proceeded with 
his plans to build the canal, the United States 
tried to reopen the issue with Britain in 1881. 
Secretary of State James G. Blaine attempted to 
persuade the British to accept abrogation or 
modification of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty on 


the ground that his nation could not “perpetuate 
any treaty that impeaches our right and long- 
established claim to priority on the American con- 
tinent.” Conditions had changed since the « agree- 
ment of 1850, he asserted: Its terms condoning 
joint control now violated the Monroe Doctrine 
by challenging Us S. supremacy in the hemi- 
sphere. Briti ord Granville 
pointedly reminded Blaine that the stipulations 
contained in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty were 
still in effect. The United States could take no 
action against the de Lesseps project, either with 
or without the British. 

That same year of 1881, after de Lesseps’s 
French company had begun work on the canal, 
the United States again pushed for a route 
through Nicaragua. Congress permitted the es- 
tablishment of the Maritime Canal Company to 
open negotiations, and the Department of State 
again tried to persuade London to cancel the 
joint-control provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. After this effort failed, the United States 
simply i nored the pact. It signed an agreement 
negotiated by Secretary of State Frederick Frel- 
inghuysen_with General Joaquin Zavala of 
Nicaragua in December 1884 that secured tran- 
sit rights, in exchange for a permanent alliance 
and protection of Nicaragua’s possessions. The 
Senate, however, rejected the treaty by. a narrow 
vote the next month, although holding it for fur- 
ther consideration. Many Americans were wor- 
ried about allying with Nicaragua, a country 
continually besieged by boundary squabbles. 
Others were more concerned about the impact of 
such an agreement on Britain. Satisfaction came 
from flaunting London; so also did danger. 

The new president after the election of 1884, 
Democrat Grover Cleveland, insisted that the 
canal Susi Donor aall alice es 
the state department’s advice to withdraw the 
Frelinghuysen-Zavala Treaty from the Senate. 
Cleveland opposed foreign involvement anyway 
and warned that this measure violated the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty and would cause problems 
for the United States in Central America. By 
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Despite major domestic problems in the post-Civil War and Reconstruction Era, 
the United States slowly expanded its involvement in the Caribbean. 
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the. 1890s the ae was. temporarily 


tor raise ise enough money. for. a Nicaraguan canal canal 
and de Lesseps’s project, with less than half the 
digging finished, fell victim to bankruptcy, mud- 
slides, corruption, yellow fever, and malaria. 
‘USS. interest in a canal in the early 1880s had 
been indicative of the growing interest in Latin 
America, which in turn soon involved the United 
States in the Pan-American movement. Pan- 
Americanism was a multilateral doctrine calling 


for hemispheric cooperation based on the princi- 
ple of peace through trade. Secretary of State 


Blaine had been uneasy that the United States 


had an unfavorable balance of trade with the 


Latin American republics, and he had wanted to 


tighten interhemispheric relations through com- | 


mercial agreements. But his central concern had 
been to regain prestige that he and the United 
States had lost after a series of failed mediations. 
Blaine had therefore called for an International 
American Conference to meet in Washington in 
1881 to discuss the establishment of close trade 
relations as a means of preventing war among 
the American nations. But Blaine had soon re- 
signed as secretary of state because of political 
differences within the Republican party, and his 
successor called off the conference on the 
ground that Europe might consider it an affront. 

In 1889 Blaine returned to the position of sec- 
cei ee the 


United States sponsored the First International . 


American Conference (or Pan-American Con- 
ference) in Washington. The eighteen delega- 


tions in attendance rejected his call for lower tar- 
iffs a and mandatory arbitration of disputes, bu t 
they did create the forerunner of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, the International Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics, which became a central informa- 
tion on agency. The conferees also approved 
individual reciprocity treaties and called for im- 
proved communication and transportation facili- 
ties throughout the hemisphere. But the Latin 
Americans voted down arbitration primarily be- 


cause they distrusted the United States. Also, the 
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Republican party refused to support the reci- 
procity treaties because it favored protectionism. 


A further blow to Pan-Americanism came in 
1891 and 1892, when a crisis developed between 
Chile and the United States over U.S. interfer- 
ence in that country’s civil war. Still, the meet- 
ing in Washington set a precedent for other inter- 
American conferences. 


THE PACIFIC AND FAR EAST 


For various reasons Americans were receptive to 
involvement in the Pacific and Far East. Trade 
was a factor, as were U.S. military and strategic 
concerns. Perhaps the U.S. attitude was also at- 
tributable to the belief that the people of the Far: 
East were backward and thus susceptible to to U.S. 
economic and cultural influences. Whatever the 
reasons, the_United States wanted to establish 
coaling stations across the Pacific at Midway Is- 
land (occupied by the navy in 1867), Samoa, and 
Hawaii, and it ae to broaden its economic 
fered Seaacietl possibilities. Completion of 
the transcontinental railroad in 1869 further 
heightened U.S. interest in the Far East. The. 
main prize was the famed though elusive market 
of China, and U.S. steppingstones across the Pa- 
cific were the vital prerequisites to success. 

The archipelago Samoa, a large group of 
fourteen islands Tying nearly 4000 miles from 
San Francisco and en route to Australia, became 
a point of contention among the United States, 
Britain, and Germany by the 1870s. U.S. whal- 
ing interests had used the islands in the pre—Civil 
War period, and afterward the United States had 
competed for the harbors at Apia and Pago Pago. 


A U.S. steamship company operating out of San 


Francisco had convinced the White House of the 
value of Pago Pago, and a U.S. Navy officer 
soon negotiated a treaty gaining harbor rights in 
exchange for a U.S. protectorate. The treaty 
never came to a vote in the Senate, but in 1878 
Samoan representatives came to the United 
fepresentatt) 
States and ESE COI De onmon me ee B 


ment of a protectorate. The government in 


Washington refused the offer but negotiated a 


treaty that awarded the United States a coaling 
station at Pago | Pago and gave Samoans the right 


putes ‘between ‘Samoa at and at any government “in 
amity with the United ed States.” The Senate ap- 
proved, lz largely because the agreement contained 
no political pledges to the islands. 

In 1879 Britain and Germany likewise se- 
cured naval stations in Samoa. Germany had ar- 
rived late on the colonial scene: Britain and 
France already had claims to Africa and Asia 
when Prince Otto von Bismarck became inter- 
ested in colonial expansion during the mid- 
1880s. The British and Germans tacitly agreed to 
British control over Egypt _in exchange for 
recognition of German interests in ated and the 


challenged “when Germany raised its” flag « over 
Samoa and established virtual control over the 
government. A confrontation developed in the 
midst of heightening tension when the U.S. con- 
sul, allegedly acting under the good offices pro- 
vision of the 1878 treaty, implanted the Stars and 
Stripes and tried to restore the Samoan king. The 
United States called for a conference that met 
the following year. Although the U.S. delegation 
insisted on Samoa’s integrity, the conference 
ended in failure because Britain’s interests else- 


where in the South Pacific compelle OQ rec- 
ognize German priorities in the island 


Suspicion uspicion persisted among the ee powers, 
but they finally achieved a Samoan settlement 
that was largely attributable to other factors. 
Late in 1888 Germany declared war on Samoa 

5 a LS, 
when a group of rebels tried to overthrow the 


—————— eee 
German puppet government. Both Britain and 


and in view of other growing international trou- 
bles Bismarck decided on a peaceful resolution 


of the problem. Another factor contributed to the 


easing of tensions. A tropical storm _in_ 1889 
sobered the antagonists by devastating Apia and 


destroying German and U.S. ships. Bismarck 
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called a conference of all three powers in Berlin, 
Where they drew up a triparti rate over 
Samoa that restored the monarch and allowed 
the United States to retain Pago Pago. Ten years 


‘Tater, after a civil war had erupted in Samoa; the 


‘three governments again met in Berlin and 
arranged _a_ partition of the islands between 

Germany and the United States. Britain gave up 
its ts Samoan. claims for concessions elsewhere, 
but the United States maintained control over 
several of the islands along with the harbor at 
Pago Pago. 

Much like Samoa, Hawaii, then called the 
Sandwich Islands, had seen increasing U.S. in- 
ferest since the Civil War. Americans wanted 
Hawaii as a mission field, a ‘boon to the sugar 


and whaling | industries, and ; a Strategic outpost 


States before ‘ 1890s was not annexation, de- 
Sple Secretary of State Seward’s statement that 
“a lawful and peaceful annexation of the islands 
to the United States, with the consent of the 
people . . . is deemed desirable by this govern- 
ment.” He had made the statement to his minis- 
ter in Hawaii during talks regarding a commer- 
cial reciprocity treaty, but the Senate had voted 
against the treaty in 1870, partly out of fear that 
such a measure would stir up the antiimperialists 
and obstruct eventual annexation. 
The chief U.S. concern at this time was to 


prevent other nations | from_seizing control of 


Hawaii. By 1875 the islands’ sugar plantation 


owners, dependent on U.S. markets, warned that 
unless the United States allowed tariff-free entry 


of their product, they would establish closer ties 


with Britain. That same year Hawaii’s sugar pro- 
ducers received a tremendous boost by the 
Treaty of Reciprocity, which allowed their goods 
to enter the U.S. market duty free for seven years 
(or further, to expire after a one-year notice of 
abrogation) in exchange for their agreement not 
to transfer economic or territorial rights to any 
other country. 

~ The great need for cheap labor in Hawaii un- 
settled many Americans in the United States 
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because it attracted thousands of Chinese and 
Japanese workers who might strengthen the is- 
lands’ ties to the Far East. Of 80,000 inhabitants 
a aN ee Ee ee ake 
by the end of the century, only about one-half 
were natives. Through reciprocity arrangements, 
Hawaii was becoming a virtual colony of the 
United States, and if annexation took place, the 
growing Asian population on the islands would 
lead to a racial situation having great potential 
for trouble. In 1881 the Department of State in- 
formed the British that Hawati was “essentially 
a part of the American system of states, tind a 
key to the North Pacific trade.” Six years later 
the United States and Hawaii agreed to the Rec- 
iprocity Convention, which renewed the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1875 for seven years (or fur- 
ther, with a year notice required for abrogation) 
and included an amendment granting naval priv- 
ileges to the United States in Pearl Harbor. — 
The same year of the renewed Reciprocity 
Treaty, 1887, a bloodless coup took place in 
Hawaii during which the white planters on the 
island persuaded the king to approve a new con- 
stitution authorizing only property owners to sit 
in the legislature. Four years later the king died 
and his sister, Liliuokalani, became monarch. A 
strong nationalist, the new queen tried to’ restore 


the power of the throne and in so doing alarmed 


white business leaders, causing them to push for 


annexation of Hawaii by the United States. Busi- 
ness interests on the islands were already hurting 
from the McKinley Tariff of 1890, which re- 
moved Hawaiian sugar from its favored position 
on the American market and caused economic 
problems that precipitated a political crisis. 
Hawaiian sugar planters regarded annexation as 


the only path to stability, because their Dae 


iff. In the spring of 1892 a spokesman Te the is- 
lands’ sugar interests arrived in Washington for 
private talks about annexation. 

The following January of 189 of 1893 Queen Lili- 
ugkalani provided the spark that set _off a revolu- 


tion when she announced a royal decree intended 
to . implement a new constitution based on auto- 


cratic principles and a restoration of power to the 
native islanders. Less than a week later white 
planters led an overthrow of the monarchy, and 
nearly all 3000 Americans on the islands_re- 
quested annexation by the United States. The 
U.S. minister to Hawaii, John Stevens, had long 
favored annexation and immediately secured as- 
sistance for the revolution from U.S. marines and 
sailors on a nearby cruiser. Only one shot was 
fired and a single person injured in a revolution 
that brought down a monarchy and pointed to- 
ward annexation. Liliuokalani capitulated to 
what she called “the superior force of the United 
States of America,” but only until Washington 
could “undo the action of its representative” and 
restore her “‘as the constitutional sovereign of the 
Hawaiian Islands.” Stevens meanwhile extended 
recognition to the new provisional government, 
raised the American flag, and declared the islands 
a protectorate of the United States. To the state 
department he wrote, “The Hawaiian pear is now 
fully ripe, and this is the golden hour for the 
United States to pluck it.” 

The provisional government in Hawaii sent a 
commission to Washington to draft an annexa- 
tion treaty, and in rapid time the document went 
to the Senate. By the proposed agreement of 


tory in exchange for a lifetime annual pension of 
$20,000 awarded to the former queen. In the 
meantime a public debate began over acquiring 
the islands. Proannexationists cited humanitar- 
ian, commercial, and strategic reasons and 
warned that if the United States did not take the 
islands, the British or Japanese would. Den Demo- 


crats and antiimperialists charged that the entire 
affair was ugly and pointed out that imperialist 
ventures led to colonial burdens. Some declared 
that the presence of a large nonwhite population 


in Hawaii raised questions about statehood. Be- 


fore the Senate could vote, President resident _Grover 
Cleveland abruptly withdrew the treaty — from 
consideration. 

The new president thought the Hawaiian af- 
fair seemed orchestrated and wanted an investi- 


GROVER CLEVELAND 

As president, he opposed U.S. imperialist ventures in 
Hawaii and Cuba. (Source: Photo by Pach. Collection of 
the New-York Historical Society.) 


gation. Cleveland wondered also whether the 
southern ‘wing of his Democratic party would 
support the acquisition of a nonwhite population 
and whether Americans would allow a noncon- 
tiguous territory to become a state. Also, he real- 
ized that there was little hope that the Hawaiians 
would subject themselves to the islands’ white 
minority. Finally, with farmers and laborers in 
the United States currently restless over other 
matters, the president was hesitant to have his al- 
ready troubled administration take on another 
problem. Support for his position came from 
Secretary of State Walter Gresham, who, al- 
though an expansionist, declared that he was 


“unalterably opposed to stealing territory, or of 


annexing a people against their consent.” A for- 
mer Democratic congressman, James Blount, 


meanwhile accepted the president’s “request to 
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head an inquiry into the Hawaiian situation. The 


‘group concluded that Stevens had been integral 
to the success of the revolution and that the vast 
majority of islanders actually favored the queen. 

Cleveland faced a nearly impossible situa- 
tion. He had already outraged expansionists by 
ordering the lowering of the American flag in 


Hawaii, and because he had arranged the inquiry 


eeca 
into the revolution he now seemed bound to re- 


store the throne to the. ee Yet to do so would 


visional ign ene aon ae of 


Afnericans. Such a reckless venture would entail 
Americans fighting Americans, with the un- 
happy prospect of the Cleveland administration 
squelching a republic and restoring a monarchy. 


~~ The president made a wise political decision: 


did nothing. A heated debate . gave the Fone 
ance @ of acti action and in fact resulted i in two resolu- 
tions against interference in Hawaii. In 1894 a 
convention in Hawaii led to the drafting of a 
constitution, and on July 4 the “missionary 
group” in control established the Republic of 
Hawaii. Cleveland extended recognition, and the 
Use Congress eased problems on the islands 
that same year by passing a new tariff that 
rec olb lished saw ate leroredspositlones position in the 
sugar market. 

While the Hawaiian issue simmered, U.S. in- 
terest in the Far East had focused on China and 
the possibility of enlarging commercial and reli- 
gious influences. The United States’s Far East 
policy was hesitant more than purposeful, pri- 
marily because the region’s potential was not 
clear and the United States lacked the power power to 
Support an active stance. Yet the idea of a great 
China market persisted. Interest in cheap labor 
for building a transcontinental railroad had led to 
the Burlingame Treaty of 1868, which guaran- 
teed Americans most-favored-nation status in 
China and facilitated Chinese emigration to the 
United States. But the need for Chinese labor 


. ae 
had dropped with completion of the railroad in 


_1869, and four years later, when the United 


ne 
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States underwent _a_ financial ‘panic that devel- 
oped into a major depression, the Chinese peo- 


ple’s cultural differences and willingness to 


work for low wages made them a convenient 


scapegoat for hon nation’s economic ills. 


Violence soon broke out against the Chinese 
in America’s far west, the area of their highest 


concentration, and by the 1870s many | Ameri- 


from entering the co country. The anti- ti-Chinese atti- 
tude continued to grow throughout the late ninie- 
teenth century as stories came back to the United 
States of the harsh treatment accorded to its mis- 
sionaries and other nationals in China. A revi- 
sion in the Burlingame ee 
and in 1882 Congress responded with the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act, which suspended the entry 
of Chinese immigrants into the United States for for 
ten years and was renewed periodically up to y the 
1920s. 

Korea also attracted U.S. attention. Called the 


“Hermit Kingdom” because of its isolation, 
Korea was tied to a China so weak that foreign 


intervention in that small country went virtually 
unimpeded. The United States sent an expedi- 


tion to Korea in 1871 to seek a treaty protecting 
shipwrecked sailors, but when the Koreans 
er amt 


opened fire the U.S. ships destroyed several forts 
and killed more than 300 natives before leaving 


without a treaty. In 1876 Japan forced Korea to 
declare independence from China, and four 


years afterward a U.S. mission arrived to_se seek 


the same commercial favors Japan favors Japan received. 


Commodore Robert Shufeldt of Navy 
secured the first Korean agreement with the 


West—the Treaty of Peace, Amity, Commerce 


and Navigation in 1882. It permitted most-fa- 


vored-nation privileges to Americans, autho- 
rized omatic_and consular es, 


provided for temporary extraterritorial rights, 


and contained a mutual assurance of good of- 
fices (which the United States later ignored). The 
Senate_approved the treaty the following year. 
Despite, high hopes, U.S. influence in Korea re- 
mained negligible during the ensuing period of 


intense rivalry over the peninsula among Japan, 
China, and, eventually, Russia. 


“ Increasing competition for Korea led Japan to 
declare war on China in August 1894. The re- 


verberations of the Sino-Japanese War suggested 
that the Japanese, Russians, French, Germans, 
and perhaps the British intended to partition 
China permanently. Equality of commercial op- 
portunity, forerunner _of the Open Door of the 
1890s, was in jeopardy. The possibility of big 
power cooperation against U.S. commercial in- 
terests raised questions in the United States 
about whether it might soon have to take some 
action to keep China open. 

Soy 


THE GREAT ANGLO-AMERICAN 
RAPPROCHEMENT 


Despite the expansionist activity by the United 
States during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, perhaps the most profound and long- 
lasting development of the period was eventual 
U.S. rapprochement with Britain. Four Anglo- 
American controversies by the 1890s—about 
fisheries, the 1888 election, seal hunting, and 
Venezuela—initially quelled hope for improved 


relations after the hard feelings stemming from 
British neutrality during the Civil War. The fish- 
erles_ question, a recurring issue since 1783, 
again caused problems. A. were also up- 
set because they suspected British interference 
in the presidential election of 1888, and both 
Canadians and Americans became incensed over 


seal hunting practices off Alaska. Finally, a 
boundary dispute between Britain and Venezuela 


raised questions about the status of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Yet a major balancing factor was the 
growing world tensions that made Americans 
and Britons realize they needed each other. 
The fisheries issue threatened Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations again when, in the mid-1880s, the 
United States terminated rights granted Canada 
by the Treaty of Washington of 1871. Canadians 


_ retaliated by seizing Americans for violating 


fishing privileges allowed under the Convention 


of 1818. The House of Representatives in 1887 
empowered the president to bar Canadians from 


U.S. ports. President Cleveland signed the mea- 


sure, but only to io place pressure on Canada to 
change its policy. A joint Anglo-American com- 
mission met in Washington that November and 
in the following February of 1888 reached a 
compromise; but the U.S. Senate hesitated to ap- 
prove the pact. Republicans were afraid of a De- 
mocratic success so near a presidential election, 
and Democrats worried that a settlement with 
Britain would cost them the Irish-American 
vote. The Senate rejected the treaty. 

Cleveland attempted to arouse popular sup- 
port for the treaty by pursuing a usually prof- 
itable game of denouncing the British. Two days 
after the Senate’s negative vote, he sent a fiery 
message to Congress calling on that body to ay- 
thorize_him to cut_off_all exports to Canada. 
While Anglophobes and Irish-Americans ap- 
plauded this jab at Britain, Republican business 
owners opposed commercial restrictions and 
sought to wriggle out of the partisan situation 
they had helped create. With an election immi- 
nent, the verdict rested with the U.S. people. 

Anglophobia_ permeated the campaign of 
1888 as Cleveland lost ground _in—a_bizarre 
episode during his bid for reelection. In an effort 


to determine the incumbent’s real feelings to- 
ward England, a Californian wrote a letter of in- 
quiry to the British minister in Washington, Sir 
Lionel Sackville-West, who violated diplomatic 
protocol by assuring the correspondent in a let- 
ter marked “private” that Cleveland was pro- 
English. A month later, the reply from Sackville- 
West appeared in the Republican Los Angeles 
Times. A New York paper trumpeted headlines 
that constituted a monument to Sackville-West’s 
indiscretion as well as an epitaph to Cleveland’s 
presidency: “THE BRITISH LION’S PAW 
THRUST INTO AMERICAN POLITICS TO 
HELP CLEVELAND.” | 

Reaction was hot on both sides of the At- 


lantic. British Foreign Secretary Lord Salisbury 
sought an investigation, and the president help- 
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lessly watched the Irish-American ' vote slip from 


his grasp. Cleveland further escalated embittered 
relations with Britain when he sent Sackville- 
West home. The British press denounced the 
president, and Salisbury delayed sending a re- 
placement until the following March, when 
Cleveland surrendered his office to the newly 
elected president, Republican Benjamin Harri- 
son. Domestic political interests in the United 
States had created the atmosphere for the shoddy 
affair, but peaceful foreign relations could be the 
chief casualty. 

While this issue smoldered, the E e Harrison ad- 
ministration soon became locked_in an emo- 
tional controversy with Britain over the fur-bear- 
ing seals of the Bering Sea. The Alaska Treaty of 
1867 had included U.S. control over the Pribilof 
Islands in those waters, the habitat of nearly four 
million seals. As prices steadily rose for seal- 
skins, hunters engaged in mass slaughter of the 
animals drew such an angry cry of protest that 
the government in Washington felt obligated to to 
intervene. It first tried to secittes ne Tala to 
“males because females were polygamous and 
could continue to _r ) replenish the supply. But it 
proved virtually impossible to distinguish male 
from female in the water, and increasing de- 
mands for the skins drove hunters into illegal 
pelagic, or open sea, sealing. Because the United 


States had jurisdiction only over the islands and 


territorial waters, hunting expeditions led pri- 


marily by Canadians simply stayed outside the 


three-mile zone and killed the seals, male and fe- 


male. 

President Harrison cautioned Canadians that 
anyone engaged in pelagic sealing was subject to 
capture, and he drew protests from both the 
British and Canadian governments when he au- 
thorized U.S. vessels to patrol the Bering Sea as 
a mare clausum, or closed sea, not as interna- 
tional waters. In early 1890 the state department 
warned the British that pelagic sealing created a 
state of “lawlessness” on the seas and that the 
next step would be a charge of piracy. Russia, 


the Harrison administration ‘insisted, had_ long 
SO 
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controlled the waters beyond the _three-mile 
limit, and the acquisition of Alaska in 1867 had 
passed this “prescriptive right” to the United 
States. In mid-June the London government re- 
jected these arguments and ominously declared 
the United States “responsible for the conse- 
quences.” 

After another year of bitter disagreement, the 
United States and Britain submitted the seals 
dispute to arbitration. In the autumn of 1893 a 
tribunal meeting in Paris ruled against against_ the 
United States on every count. The Bering Sea 
was international water, and the Americans had 
no exclusive property rights over the seas. The 
United States eventually reimbursed Britain for 
damages, although by the early 1900s the two 
nations resolved the matter by joining other in- 
terested governments in placing regulations on 
seal hunting. 

The seals controversy provided further evi- 
dence of the deep distrust between the Anglo- 
American peoples. If hard feelings developed 
over such a localized matter, the potential ex- 
isted for even more serious trouble should prob- 
lems arise over vital interests or national honor. 
Such an event developed in 1895, when Britain 
became embroiled in a boundary dispute with 
Venezuela. 

The Venezuelan boundary problem had its 
roots in the early nineteenth century._In 1840 a 
British explorer_and engineer, Robert_Schom- 
burgk, drew _a_ border between Venezuela and 
British Guiana that the former refused to accept. 
The region in question affected control of the 
Orinoco River, which in turn determined the 
commerce of upper South America. During the 
1880s gold was discovered in the disputed area, 
and_Venezuela severed relations with Britain. 


The Venezuelans called for arbitration of the 
boundary issue, and the British agreed—but 
only in regions west of the Schomburgk line. and 
not in lands inhabited by their nationals. 
Venezuela turned to Washington for arbitration 
of the disputed area, but the London government 
repeatedly rejected U.S. proposals. By the 1890s 


the diplomatic situation had deteriorated enough 
to foment _a crisis over the boundary. 

Several re s explain the stiffening mood 
in the United States. The depression of t s 
had encouraged a search for foreign markets, 
and both President Cleveland and his secretary 
of state, Richard Olney, became concerned about 
Europe’s_ deepening commercial penetration 
of South America. In 1894 William Scruggs, 
a former U.S. minister to Venezuela who 
now worked as special agent for that govern- 
ment, wrote a widely read pamphlet that influ- 
enced Olney. Entitled British Aggressions in 
Venezuela, or the Monroe Doctrine on Trial, it 
warned that a British victory in the boundary 
dispute would give ive Britain control over a vital 
part of South America. Early the following year 

ongress unanimously approved a joint resolu- 
tion instructing the president to recommend 
that Britain and Venezuela submit the matter to 
arbitration. 

But before the resolution of the Venezuelan 
problem, Britain aroused fears about interven- 
tion in Nicaragua that in turn cast another 
shadow_over the boundary issue. In April 1895 
domestic unrest in that Central American coun- 
try had led to property damage and expulsion of 
the British consul, and the ministry in London 
retaliated by ordering the seizure of the port and 


customs house at Corinto. Although ” the 
Nicara ade reparations the 


following month and British forces withdrew, 
the Cleveland administration remained con- 
eS 
cerned. It had not initially regarded the British 
action in Corinto as a violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, but complaints had arisen from Amer- 
icans over a British admiral’s alleged dismissal 
of the Monroe Doctrine as_meaningless. The 
president was already under attack for his stand 
on the Hawaiian matter, and the_impression 
seemed to be growing that he was weak he was weak on 


Nicaragua. He had to move with resolution o1 resolution on 
Venezuela. | 


An article by Republican Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge had challenged the administration 


to assert “the supremacy of the Monroe Doc- 
trine . . . peaceably if we can, forcibly if we 
must,” and Olney prepared to do just that. In his 


proposed note to Britain, he focused on the 
Monroe Doctrine as his major argument. After 
Cleveland read the note, he responded that 
“your deliverance on Venezuelan affairs” was 
“the best thing of the kind I have ever read and 


it leads to a conclusion that one cannot escape if 


he tries—that is, if there’s anything in the Mon- 
roe Doctrine at all.” 

Olney’ s note insisted on the right of the 
United States to step into any argument affecting 
Latin America and the Monroe Doctrine. He re- 
ferred to the victory of the doctrine in the Maxi- 


it in denouncing Buen s actions in Venezuela. 
British use. of force would vi violate the noninter- 
ference. principle of the Monroe Doctrine and 
place Venézuela under “virtual duress.” British 
acquisition of land in Venezuela would encour- 
would enc 


RICHARD OLNEY 
Secretary of state who used the Monroe Doctrine to protect U.S. interests 
in Latin America against believed British intrusions. (Source: Henry James, 
Richard Olney and His Public Service, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923, 
between 78 and 79.) 
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age other European nations to seek permanent 
territorial gains out of “American soil.” Olney 
then gave the note the air of an ultimatum by 


calling for arbitration and asking for a reply that 


the president could send Congress when it con- 
vened in early December. 

Cleveland recognized the political capital 
accruing from the note, which he referred to as 
the “twenty- inch gun,” but, to his credit, he also 
wanted the United States to use the Monroe 
Doctrine as as justification for protecting a | small 
American country being bullied by the British. 
A fellow Democrat assured him, “Turn 
this Venezuela question up or down, North, 
South, East, or West, and it is a ‘winner.’” The 
European _ _powers, Cleveland believed, had 
staked out areas in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica and needed a stern warning from the United 
States that it would not condone any threats 
tO its economic and strategic interests in the 
hemisphere. Olney had stretched the meaning 
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of Monroe’s original declaration to encompass 
an in alleged 1 right of the United States to arbitrate 

any disagreement | in n_the_Western_Hemisphere 
capable of attracting Old World intervention; 
yet the president complimented him for placing 
the Monroe Doctrine “on better and more 
defensible ground than any of your predeces- 
sors—or mine.” Britain’s threat to Venezuela 
seemed providential—if the United States could 
resolve the issue short of war and with national 
honor intact. 

British Foreign Secretary Salisbury failed to 
recognize the gravity of the situation and did not 
send_a reply to the United States before Con- 
gress assembled in December. Indeed, he_dis- 
missed Olney’s note as a simple outburst of An- 
glophobia designed for domestic _ political 
consumption. The U.S. ambassador to England, 
Thomas Bayard, had been unable to deliver the 
note to Salisbury until early August and had then 
failed in his efforts to convince the foreign sec- 
retary of the seriousness of the matter. Bayard 
later recorded that Salisbury “expressed regret 
and surprise” that the United States had found it 
necessary “to present so far-reaching and impor- 
tant a principle and such wide and profound 
policies of international action in relation to a 
subject so comparatively small.” Salisbury, pre- 
occupied with other pressing issues, Paealke sent 
his reply in late November—by mail (not cable), 
and after sending it through the American am- 
bassador’s office. The missive arrived in the 
United States on December. 6, with Congress al- 
ready in session. 

Salisbury’s note bore a near casual tone, but it 
left no doubt that he had rejected Olney’s argu- 
ment concerning the Monroe Doctrine. “I must 
not... be understood as expressing any accep- 
tance of [the Monroe Doctrine] on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government,” Salisbury empha- 
sized. “The United States have a right, like any 
other nation, to interpose in any controversy by 
which their own interests are affected,” he ad- 
mitted, but “their rights are in no way strength- 
ened or extended by the fact that the controversy 


affects some territory which is called Ameri- 
can.” The Monroe Doctrine, he said, had no rele- 
vance to the Venezuelan boundary matter. The 
issue was neither European colonization nor 
an attempt by a European state to impose its 
government onto an American nation. The only 
matter at hand, Salisbury concluded, was “the 
determination of the frontier of a British posses- 
sion which belonged to the Throne of England 
long before the Republic of Venezuela came 
into existence.” 

President Cleveland declared that Salisbury’s 
note made him “mad clean through” and pre- 


pared to settle the boundary matter by a commis- 
sion _of Americans. In_a special congressional 
message ¢ of December 17, 1895, he again high- 
lighted | ‘the Monroe Doctrine: “If the balance of 
power is justly a cause for jealous anxiety among 
the Governments of the Old World and a subject 
for our absolute noninterference, none the less is 
an observance of the Monroe Doctrine of vital 
concern to our people and their government.” 
Because the British had refused_arbitration, he 
recommended that Congress empower him to ap- 
point_a_ commission to locate the boundary an and 
the United States stand ready to enforce thi ae 
commission’s findings. It was, he admitted, “ 
grievous thing to contemplate the two great Eng. 
lish-speaking peoples of the world as being oth- 
erwise than friendly competitors in the onward 
march of civilization.” And yet the United States 
could never submit to “wrong and injustice, and 
the consequent loss of national self-respect and 
honor.” Although it seemed that Cleveland’s 
anger had taken control of his senses, he had ac- 
tually provided an escape from war through a 
time-consuming boundary commission. 
Congress voted $100,000 for the commission 
amid a wave of acclaim in Venezuela and 1 the 
United States. The U.S. minister in Venezuela 
reported that thousands of people had gathered 
outside the legation to praise President Cleve- 
land and that parades and demonstrations were 
widespread.  Irish- in_the United 
States prepared for war, and New York City Po- 


lice Commissioner Theodore Roosevelt bom- 
bastically proclaimed, “Let the fight come if it 
must; I don’t care whether our sea coast cities 
are bombarded or not; we would take Canada.” 
The editor of the New York Tribune, Whitelaw 
Reid, chimed in with the call for aggressive ac- 
tion by exalting the great opportunity afforded 
U.S. merchants to expand trade into Central and 
South America. Although a host of influential 
Americans denounced the possibility of war 
over such a small issue, their protests rang hol- 
low before the gathering storm. 

What few observers seemed to realize (and 
what Cleveland and Olney doubtless foresaw) 
was that the long and tedious work of a bound- 
ary commission would permit the diplomats to 
take over. >r. European events worked in the e United 
States’s favor. The British_had_problems_ in 
South Africa that would result in the disastrous 
Boer War, and they faced threats to world peace 
in Turkey and China. Finally, they were worried 
about their growing German rival. Salisbury rec- 
ognized the absurdity in going to war over 
Venezuela’s boundary, and he also understood 
the need for U.S. friendship. Public figures in 
Britain further defused the controversy when 
they joined the press in recalling good relations 
with the United States. The_major concern of 
both the United States and Britain was to settle 
the matter by arbitration, but without loss of 
prestige. 

By early 1897 the two nations were beginning 
to work their way out of the Venezuelan crisis. 
The solution did not come easily. They first ne- 
gotiated the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty in January, 


which provided for general arbitration of dis- 


putes. The Senate, however, added_ several 
amendments before narrowly rejecting the pack- 
age in May. The senators were concerned that an 
arbitration panel would take away their control 
over foreign affairs, whereas Irish-Americans 
feared that an arbitration treaty could lead to an 
Anglo-American alliance. The British found a 
face-saving way out of the imbroglio when they 


proposed that areas occupied by British subjects 
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for fifty years or more could _not pass to 


Venezuela or any « es “country. 


signed a treaty aie the boundary issue, but 
only after Olney exerted great pressure on the 
latter to come to the negotiating table. According 
to the agreement, arbitration would resolve the 
boundaries of all areas except those inhabited by 


DEES SOE AES SIG UNOS TEN IE 
subjects of either party for fifty years or more. 


proach removed from consideration the region 
east of the Schomburgk Tine of T840, which 
British subjects had long inhabited. In October 
1899 an arbitral court awarded Britain nearly 90 
percent of the disputed territory, leaving 
Venezuela a small inland strip along the head- 
waters of the Orinoco River as well as s_Point 


Barima, which controlled its mouth. These were 


the only alterations in the original Schomburgk 


line. The results did not differ greatly from what 
Britain had tried to secure from Venezuela nu- 
merous times in the past. 

The United States aroused the anger of many 
European nations and Latin American republics 
during the Venezuelan boundary dispute. Sev- 
eral Old World powers—including Germany, 
France, and __Russia—resented__the United 
States’s claims of domination in the hemisphere, 


and in the New World Argentina, Chile, and 


Mexico expressed serious misgivings. Three 


years before the arbitral awards, a group of Latin 
American states had gathered in Mexico City, 
where several denounced the expansionist poli- 
cies of the United States. Venezuelans remained 
unhappy because they had not participated in all 
of the negotiations and then had undergone U.S. 
pressure to sign a pact favorable to the British. 
Yet the most far-reaching results of the 
Venezuelan boundary controversy were its 
impetus to Anglo-American rapprochement and 
to_U.S. expansionist feelings. The appearance 
was that the British had retreated_and that the 
Monroe Doctrine stood confirmed, but the truth 
is that the Cleveland administration had_dis- 
torted the meaning of the Monroe ine ina 
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matter that the United States considered impor- 
tant to its interests. Both nations, however, had 
sensed the irrationality of an Anglo-American 
war and realized their mutual need for friend- 
ship. The_ensuing rapprochement proved crucial 
to Britain’s welfare and to the United States’s 
continued rise to world power. The Venezulean 
CYisis_ ; fueled a wave of patriotism in the United 


States that would emerge in the imperialist and 


warlike ‘ Singoist” spirit of the late 1890s. 


PROGNOSIS 


By the end of the nineteenth century Americans 
had gone a long way toward recovering from the 
Civil War and appeared ready to focus again on 
a purposeful foreign policy that rested on a mix 
of strategic and commercial objectives. _ In retro- 
spect, it seems clear that the country’s flirtations 
in the Caribbean, Pacific, and Far East by the 
mid-1890s were signals of an imminent and 
deepening involvement once the embattled re- 
public had healed its psyche and completed its 
time of preparation for overseas ventures. As if 
orchestrated by some higher hand, the United 
States now stood ready to take the first real steps 
toward becoming | a world power. * 


oo 
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CHAPTER 11 


BACKGROUND 


During the late 1890s the entire demeanor of the 
United States dramatically changed as it became 
deeply involved in the Caribbean, Pacific, and 
Asia in a surge of national feeling called the 
“new manifest destiny.” Whereas the expansion- 
ist drive of the 1840s had spent itself within the 
continental United States, the great industrial, 
technological, and commercial advances of the 
post—Civil War era turned U.S. interest toward 
distant shores. Expansion was inevitable and re- 
lentless, according to Secretary of State John 
Hay. “No man, no party, can fight with any 
chance of final success against a cosmic ten- 
dency; no cleverness, no popularity avails 
against the spirit of the age.” 


By the 1890s any U.S. interest in the actual 


annexation of territory was giving way to “infor- 
mal empire,” or commercial penetration that led 
either to economic dominance without direct po- 
litical controls or to the acquisition of colonies 
having no prospect of statehood. The expansion- 
ist mood was not national, partly because of the 
lack_of cohesion in the political parties, and 


partly because of the general fragmentation still 
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evident from the Civil War. Antiimperialist feel- 
ings ran strong, especially among Americans 
who recognized their nation’s limitations outside 
the hemisphere, but also among those who 
feared the incorporation of nonwhite peoples 
and worried about the negative effects of impe- 
rialism on democratic institutions. But the eco- 
nomic hard times of the decade dictated a search 
for new commercial outlets, not so much for ac- 
quiring sources of raw materials as for securing 
markets capable of absorbing the United States’s 
excess stock of manufactured goods. Although 
business and government did not join in a con- 
certed push toward expansion, commercial inter- 
ests. often had the Washington government’s 
tacit support in searching for investment fields 
and foreign markets that would promote the 
good of the economy and hence safeguard the 
national interest. 

During the last third of the nineteenth century 
some Americans had already taken the lead in 
trying to revive the spirit of expansion. Church 
groups called for increased missionary wor 
among the primitive areas of the world and soon 
found themselves with unnatural allies. The 
English philosopher Herbert Spencer and the 
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Yale sociologist William Graham Sumner, both 
using Charles Darwin’s ideas of evolution, ad- 
Vocated the theories of Social Darwinism and 
Anglo-Saxon superiority in encouragi meri- 
cans to believe that the strong would survive and 
that the only limitations on growth were self- 
imposed. Darwin wrote that “there is apparently 
much truth in the belief that the wonderful 
progress of the United States as well as the char- 
acter of the people are the results of natural se- 
lection” and that the U.S. nation was “the heir of 
all ages.” 

A number of Americans helped to popularize 
these ideas, including historian John Fiske, 
Reverend Josiah Strong, intellectual Brooks 
Adams, political scientist John Burgess, and 
public figures such as William H. Seward, 
Ulysses S. Grant, James G. Blaine, and, the 
most outspoken of all, the wealthy and flam- 
boyant New Yorker Theodore Roosevelt. 
Brooks Adams and Roosevelt often gathered at 
Henry Adams’s house in Washington, dis- 
cussing these ideas and developing into a tightly 
knit group advocating commercial and territor- 
ial expansion as the chief means toward build- 
ing a stronger nation and guaranteeing national 
security. Historian Frederick Jackson Turner 
suggested the imminence of increased interna- 
tional involvement in 1893 when he declared in 
his presidential address to the American Histor- 
ical Association that the American frontier was 
closed; the end of free land, he seemed to assert, 
portended expansion abroad. Philosophers, mis- 
sionaries, naval officers, business leaders, farm- 
ers—all warned that U.S. hesitation on the in- 
ternational front would concede Africa, Asia, 


and the Pacific to European powers. 

The United States’s growing export trade ne- 
cessitated a larger navy to defend projected sea 
lanes, During the Civil War, Union naval com- 
manders had become aware of the need for coal- 
ing stations in the Caribbean and Pacific. After- 
ward, many Americans supported the ideas of 
Captain Alfred T. Mahan of the navy, who in his 
central work, The Influence of Seapower upon 
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ALFRED T. MAHAN 

His writings on seapower influenced the thinking of the 
Germans, Japanese, and Americans—in particular, 
Theodore Roosevelt. (Source: contact print from 
Frances Benjamin Johnson negative; Library of 
Congress.) 


History, 1660-1783 (1890), called for overseas 
bases, expanded commerce, “and an isthmian 
canal—but only | after r the United State: States had built 
a navy strong « enough to protect its possessions. 
Ironically, Mahan’s initial i influence was greatest 
in Great Britain, Germany, and Japan. But even 
before Mahan’s great work appeared, his ideas 
had attracted considerable interest. One of the 
founders of the Naval War College in the United 
States, Rear Admiral Stephen B. Luce, was a 
major advocate of Mahan’s ideas and helped es- 
tablish the modern US. navy. Mahan soon be- 
came an instructor among the first faculty at the 
War College and continued to spread his ideas in 
the years afterward, with notable impact on 
Theodore Roosevelt. Congressional and popular 
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support for a navy had been negligible before the 
mid-1880s, primarily because relative peace in 
Europe had allowed security to develop in the 
western hemisphere through only minimal ef 


the one d States continued to_repair sails, re- 
place rotted v deploy ironclads 
for inland duties. But growing international ri- 
valries in Europe forced a change in the coun- 
try’s world outlook. Interest in steel battleships 
soon grew so rapidly in the United States that 
within a decade its fleet ranked seventh in the 
world. 

U.S. expansionists encountered many obsta- 
cles. Antiimperialist groups, led by Senator Carl 
Schurz, writer Mark Twain, and newspaper edi- 
tor Bal Osis were more interested 1 in be better- 


groan Battin of Africa by the last years of 
the century, Americans lacked the power to show 
anything. more than. mild interest in that continent 


venture, Some Americans simply opposed the 


addition of dark-skinned peoples to the United 
States. Godkin fought against the acquisition of 


Santo Domingo because, he declared, that coun- 
try had 200,000 “ignorant Catholic Spanish ne ne- 
groes” who might expect U.S. citizenship. Others 
argued that the establishment of colonies neces- 
sarily ruled out self-government and often led to 
competition that caused wars. 

Political considerations had also blocked any 
interest in expansion. The United States could 
not make any firm moves toward world involve- 
ment until 1896, when the Republicans won 
the White House and both houses of Congress 
and soon banded together behind a new kind 
of foreign expansion built upon a two-headed 
missionary and commercial impulse. The expan- 
sionist Democratic party had been able to gain 
control of the presidency on only two occasions 
between 1865 and the first part of the new cen- 
tury. Even then, its standard bearer both times, 
Grover Cleveland, opposed imperialism. By 


1897, however, the United States was ready 
to assume a global rule under Republican 
leadership. ie 

Several factors combined to push U.S. inter- 
ests beyond its present borders. One catalyst 
was the e desire to act bef ropean powers 
incorporated everything of value. Expansionist 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts 
exuberantly declared in 1895 that “the great na- 
tions are rapidly absorbing for their future ex- 
pansion and their present defense all the waste 
places of the earth. It is a movement which 
makes for civilization and the advancement of 
the race. As one of the great nations of the 
world,” he warned, “the United States must not 
fall out of the line of march.” Another impetus 
to U.S. expansion was comrmercial—encour- 
aged by the Panic of 1893 and the ensuing de- 


——— 


pression. Still another was the adventuresome 
feeling of seeing the American flag flying over 
some foreign_shore. Perhaps most important, 
however, was the fact that some Americans 
were beginning to understand that their security 
was integrally related to events beyond their 
continental borders. 

As in the 1840s the reality converged with the 
ideal: The United States sought to harmonize 
realistic expansionist aims based on commercial 
and security considerations with idealistic goals 
focusing on the exportation of democracy and 
humanitarianism, And, as in the earlier period, 
Americans colored their realistic drive for 
imperiali or em 
emphasizing “destin rogress,” and the 
spread of “civilization.” Encouraged by the war- 
like jingoes and the Pena ee e 
carried by the burgeoning “yellow v_press, he 
United States entered a war with Spain in hos 
that helped to end the divisive legacy of the Civil 
War. It also furthered the decline of isolationism 
and, because the British found themselves with- 
out_an ally in this period and tended to take 
the side of the Americans against Spain, 
tightened the growing Anglo-American rap- 


prochement. At virtually the same+time—and not 
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by sheer coincidence—Americans turned 
greater attention toward Asia for both realistic 
and idealistic reasons. The overseas expansion 
of the late 1890s alerted the world that the 
United States was about to become a great 


power. 


FINAL OVERTURE TO IMPERIALISM: 
CUBA AND THE YELLOW PRESS 


The renewed insurrection in Cuba in February 


1895 led the United States into the imperialist 
age. Th ree_years earlier, a Cuban exile in the 
United States had established the Cuban Revolu- 
tionary Party, whose goal was to overthrow 
Spanish rule on the island. The United States’s 
official concern over Cuba had meanwhile de- 


clined when Spain abolished slavery _and 
promised other reforms after the Ten Years’ War 


had ended’ in 1878. In_1890 the U.S. Congress 
passed the McKinley Tariff, which stimulated 
the island’s sugar industry, and the following 
year the United States agreed to permit tariff- 
free entry of the Cuban product. But the eco- 
nomic boom proved temporary, because the 
Panic of 1893 and Democratic control of Con- 
gress led to a new tariff setting high duties and 
virtually cutting off Cuban sugar imports. The 


ensuing depression in Cuba_plus accumulated 
political and economic grievances set off the 
insurrection in 1895. 

Led _ by General Maximo Gomez, the Cuban 
rebels proclaimed a republic on the eastern end 
of the island and proceeded to extend control 
over most of the surrounding region. The war 
was actually a resumption of the Ten Years’ War, 
because the Spanish peace had promised much 
and delivered little. The Cubans had supposedly 
won amnesty and certain | governmental rights, 
but the changes proved to be only a facade and 
the problems that had caused the long conflict 
persisted. Sy Spain had not fulfilled its assurances 
of relief, and the bulk of the island’s revenues 
went either toward paying Cuba’s debt or, di- 


rectly into Spain’s coffers. Cuba’s complaints 
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went unheeded by Spanish officials on the 
island, and Gomez, a hardened veteran of the 
Ten Years’ War, retaliated with a_“scorched- 
earth” policy, which entailed >d dynamiting passen- 
ger trains and burning the Spanish loyalists’ 
property an and sugar plantations—including many 
owned by Americans. Gémez intended to make 
the island a liability for Spain and force its 
independence or to bring about U.S. intervention 
in its behalf. By late 1896 the guerrilla forces 
controlled nearly two-thirds of the island, with 
the Spanish hovering along the coast and in the 
cities. 

The Cuban war took an even uglier twist in 
February 1896, when Spain’s new captain gen- 
eral on the island, Valeriano Weyler, sought to 
destroy the rebels’ rural quarters by dividing the 
island into districts and establishing reconcen- 
tration centers. His directives herded all inhabi- 
tants of central and western Cuba into the towns, 
which Weyler barricaded with trenches rimmed 
by barbed wire and reinforced with soldiers in 


guardhouses overlooking the encampments. 
Nearly half a million Cubans, young and old, 
male and female, were quartered in hot, unsani- 
tary, and sparsely provisioned barbed wire en- 
closures; anyone refusing to go along was shot. 

‘By the spring of 1898 the re ntrado policies 
of “Butcher” Weyler, as he was soon called, Jed 
to widespread hunger t took the 
lives of thousands of the captives (mostly 
women and children), a large proportion of the 
Cuban population. 

The realities of the reconcentration camps 
were harsh enough, but the sordid episode soon 
fell prey to a major development in U.S. news 
reporting known as yellow journalism. William 
Randolph Hearst had bought the’ struggling 
New York Journal in late 1895 and prepared 
to challenge Joseph Pulitzer’s New York World 
for top circulation in the country. Dramatic 
headlines, lurid and exaggerated stories, cre 
ative writing, suggestions of sexual misconduct 
Sac pom SU ota iGe eMC nye 
were used to sell newspapers. Hearst hired the 
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famous portrait artist of the Indian and Ameri- 
can West, Frederic Remington, to visit Cuba 


ing. When Remington notified Hearst of his in- 
ability to locate the war, the newspaper owner 
shot back: “You furnish the pictures and I’ll fur- 
nish the war.” Spain emerged in the yellow 
press as the sole perpetrator of atrocity in Cuba, 
arousing sentiment for U.S. intervention to en- 
sure the island’s independence. 

Day after day the Journal and World com- 
peted with each other for the most dramatic cov- 
erage. Hearst’s paper set the tone by describing 
“Weyler the soldier[,] . . . Weyler the brute, the 
devastator of haciendas, the destroyer of fami- 
lies, and the outrager of women. . . . Pitiless, 
cold, an exterminator of men.” The Journal saw 
no way “‘to prevent his carnal, animal brain from 
running riot with itself in inventing tortures and 
infamies of bloody debauchery.” Pulitzer’s World 
retaliated by writing of “blood on the roadsides, 
blood in the fields, blood on the doorsteps, blood, 
blood, blood! The old, the young, the weak, the 
crippled—all are butchered without mercy.” It fi- 
nally asked, “Is there no nation wise enough, 
brave enough, and strong enough to restore peace 
in this bloodsmitten land?” 

Not to be outdone, Hearst’s Journal exploited 
sex to sell copy. His press picked up the story of 
a young Cuban girl named Evangelina Cisneros, 
who was thrown into prison, allegedly after 


fending off the advances of her male Spanish 


captors. Thousands of American women re- 
sponded to Hearst’s appeal for help by signing 
petitions in her behalf and dismissing the Span- 
ish_minister’s claim that Hearst had fabricated 
the story, Shortly afterward, a reporter for 

Hearst's paper made his way to iis ay eet 
Evangelina by sawing through the jail bars, and, 
after disguising her as a boy, brought her to the 
Unite es. The Journal proudly sported the 
headline: “An American Newspaper Accom- 
plishes in a Single Stroke What the Best Efforts 
of Diplomacy Failed Utterly to Bring about in 
Many Months.” Washington DC and New York 


City’s Madison Square Garden hosted great re- 
ceptions in her honor, and the governor of Mis- 
souri mockingly suggested that Hearst send 500 
reporters to liberate all of Cuba. 

In the same vein, another headline event con- 
cerned a group of women removed from a U.S. 
vessel. Spanish officers had boarded the ship as 
it prepared to leave Havana, allegedly to search 
three young Cuban women for rebel mail pack- 
ets. Highlighting the inflammatory story was 


~Remington’s fabricated sketch of a nude female 


suspect standing before leering Spanish officers. 
honor’ was even more “dreadful” than war. 
“Does Our Flag Protect Women?” 

The yellow press deepened U. J.S. concern for 
Cuba. The United States already had economic 
interests in the ou outcome of the war. Investors had 
sunk nearly $50 million in sugar and tobacco 
“production and in iron and manganese mines and 
other enterprises, and trade between the coun- 
tries had reached as high as $100 million in an 
exceptional year. These businesses drastically 
declined during the revolution. In the meantime 
the Cuban war became an expense for the U.S. 
government. Spanish officials on the island ar- 
rested Americans who had become naturalized 
Cubans,.and the United States felt bound to se- 
cure their freedom. U.S. naval vessels mean- 
while patrolled the Atlantic coast to halt illegal 
arms shipments to the Cuban rebels. In an at- 
tempt to end the hostilities, humanitarians, reli- 
gious leaders, Americans with economic stakes 
in Cuba, and a large number of daily newspapers 
from both political camps became allies in de- 
nouncing Spanish oppression and urging reform. 
Few considered annexation of the island as a so- 
lution. Interventionists wanted an independent 
Cuba, no itle to Washington. 

The Cleveland administration resisted the 
growing popular demand for intervention in 
Cuba. Yet it could not ignore the pressure from 
a “a Republican Congress to recognize Cuban 
belligerency. The White House had several several op- 


tions. It could recognize the Cuban belligeren rents, 
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although Secretary of State Richard Olney 
warned that such_a policy would prevent Ameri- 
cans from_securing damage claims from Spain 
after the war. Recognition of Cuban _indepen- 
dence posed | another possibility. Both the presi- 
dent and Olney feared that the Cubans were unfit 
to govern themselves, however, and | that the e1 en- 
suing anarchy would invite Old World interven- 
tion. Besides, Spain might declare war and force 
U.S. involvement on the ground that a Spanish 
effort to defeat a newly independent Cuba would 
constitute an infraction of the Monroe Doctrine, 
The third possibility was the only feasible 
choice: Exert pressure on Madrid to permit the 


Cubans a degree of autonomy within the empire 
that would undermine native resistance. In April 


1896 Olney sent a note to Spain urging reforms 
on the island. 

But pe popular sentiment for the rebels contin- 
ued to “grow in the United States, forcing C Con- 
gress to pass a resolution extending recognition 
to Cuban _belligerency. The resulting anti- 
American demonstrations in Spain exploded i in 
violence when 15,000 people stoned the U.S. 
consulate in Barcelona and destroyed the U.S. 
flag. Despite widespread support for Cuba in the 
United States, Cleveland warned that should 
Congress declare war on Spain, he as comman- 
der-in-chief of the armed forces would refuse to 
send Americans to fight. Spain did not imple- 
ment Washington’ s reform recommendations, 
and the administration did not want war. Yet the 


While Congress called Tor stronger measures, 
the U.S _consul _general in pees Fepeatedly 
party dlisinteeratme on the eve of the presidential 
election of 1896, his administration could do lit- 


tle about the Cuban problem. The situation on 
the island had to await a new president. 


THE CUBAN PROLOGUE TO WAR 


In November 1896 the Republican party, led by 
William: McKinley of Ohio, won the White 
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House on a platform stressing expansion. Four 
years earlier the Republicans had resurrected the 
term manifest d aoe and incorporated it into 


centered on ¢ One and tariff i issues, the Re- 
Lo. 
publicans called for a strong foreign policy that 


Le 
form advocated the acquisition of Hawaii, the 


use of U, .S. infl influence to bring peace al and inde- 


“pendence _ to Cuba, the construction of a 
Nicaraguan. canal _under_U.S. ownership and 
control, and the establishment of a naval base in 
the West Indies. Although McKinley agreed with 
Alfred T. Mahan’s ideas about the need for a 
stronger navy, he was not an imperialist. He as- 
sured antiimperialist Carl Schurz that his admin- 
istration would permit “no jingo nonsense.” 
McKinley’s first secretary of state, John Sher- 
man, declared his opposition “to all acquisitions 
of territory not on the mainland.” 

The new administration, however, quickly re- 
alized that the Cuban issue was again approach- 
ing crisis level and could force U.S. intervention 
in the name of humanity. Spain had not imple- 
mented needed reforms, “and in June 1897 the 
government in Washington sent a note to Madrid 
protesting Weyler’s tactics on the island. The 
following month the administration instructed 
the new U.S. minister in Spain, Stewart Wood- 
ford, to demand Spanish withdrawal from Cuba. 
By the autumn prospects for reform looked 


brighter when a liberal government took over in 


Madrid after the assassination of the prime min- 
ister. The new ministry called Weyler home, as- 
sured Washington of an end to reconcentration 
policies, and guaranteed more autonomy to the 
islanders through the popular election of legisla- 
tures. President McKinley told Congress in his 
annual message in December that the United 
States should give the reforms a chance. Yet if 
they yielded no results, he warned, intervention 
might take place because of “our obligations to 
ourselves, to civilization and humanity.” 

By early 1898 Spain’s promised political re- 
forms had still not materialized, and in January 
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Cuba as as a show. of force to persuade the Spanish 
to_grant the changes necessary to end the war, 
The Cuban rebels had elevated their demands for 


autonomy to independence, putting the ministry 
in Madrid in an uneasy position between them 
and Spanish loyalists in Cuba who rioted that 
same month over the question of autonomy. 
Such a concession, the loyalists feared, would 
promote the election of a legislature injurious to 
their interests on the island. Besides, the grant- 


ing of Cuban independence could bring down 


the ministry at home. Meanwhile the Maine, an- 


chored in Hav arbor ame a symbol of 
U.S. imperialism and a veritable announcement 


of deepening intervention by Washington. A 


close adviser to the president prophetically 
warned that sending the vessel was like “waving 
a match in an oil well for fun.” 

While tensions grew over the Maine, a crisis 
developed when the Department of State in 
Washington received a copy of-a_private letter 
written in late 1897 from the Spanish minister in 


the United States, Enrique Dupuy deLéme, to a 
friend in Cuba. DeLome opposed war with the 
United States and had become frustrated over 
the events that seemed to be leading irrevocably 
to conflict. Already reputed to be arrogant and 
cynical, he confirmed these observations by in- 
discreetly describing McKinley as “weak and a 
bidder for the admiration of the crowd, ...a 
would-be politician who tries to leave a door 
open behind himself while keeping on good 
terms with the jingoes of his party.” Worse, 


deLome suggested that his government simply 


reject the C for autonomy and con- 
sider economic reprisals, which, to many Amer- 


icans, proved Spain’s lack of sincerity about 
seeking peace. 

By the time the deL6me letter reached Wash- 
ington, it had become a cause célébre because a 
rebel partisan had somehow gotten hold of it and 
shared it with a number of Americans, including 
William Randolph Hearst. The same day the 
state department received the missive, February 
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9, the letter appeared in the New York Journal 
under the carefully crafted headline, “Worst In- 
sult to the United States in Its History.” Madrid’s 
unavoidable decision to recall deLome, who had 
already packed his bags, further exacerbated the 
dangerous situation by removing Spain’s chief 
spokesman for peace in the United States. Dur- 
ing the next critical weeks Spain had no minister 
in Washington who could vent Americans’ anger. 
Less than a week later, on the night of Febru- 
ary 15, the Maine blew up in Havana harbor, 
sending more than 260 U.S. officers and sailors 
to their watery graves as the 7000-ton battleship 
crumpled and sank. Americans blamed Spain. In 
their anger, they failed to consider that such an 
act meant certain war with the United States—a 
calamity the Spanish could not have wanted. But 
emotions swept the United States as the New 
York Journal trumpeted these headlines: “The 
Warship Maine Was Split In Two By An En- 
emy’s Infernal Machine”; “The Whole Country 
Thrills With War Fever’; “The Maine Was De- 
stroyed By Treachery.” Two days after the inci- 
dent, the Journal included a diagram on the front 
page allegedly showing the placement of a mine 
that sank the ship. To right this great wrong, the 
paper offered $50,000 for information on the 
assailants. 
~ President McKinley agreed with his secretary 


of the navy, John D. Long, that the explosion 
was a aouident-andieped ta, galingameu aan 
by arranging an_immediate inquiry into the 
tragedy. But the idea persisted that a mine had 
blown up the magazines on the Maine. On 
M e presiden ess for 
$50 million in arms appropriations and just as 
quickly received notice of approval. The govern- 
ment in Madrid, according to Woodford, found 
this measure difficult to_believe. On \ March - 28 


the U.S. court of inquiry, composed of US. 
naval officers, published its findi on the ex- 


plosion: though it now seems likely that an 
OV boiler blew up the ship, the court 


in_1898 concluded _that_an_ external mine had 


destroyed the Maine but left the door open for 
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THE U.S.S. MAINE—BEFORE AND AFTER 
An explosion sank the Maine in Havana Harbor on February 15, 1898, making “Remember 
the Maine!” the rallying cry for the Spanish-American War. (Source: National Archives, 


Washington, DC.) 
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NEW YORK JOURNAL 


An example of the yellow press. No one ever claimed the $50,000 reward. (Source: American Heritage 
Library.) 
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Hidden’ Mine or a Sunken Torpedo ‘Believed to Have Been the Weapon Used “Against the American Man-of-War---Officers 
and Men Tell Thrilling Stories of Being Blown Into the Air Amid a Mass of Shattered Steel and Exploding 
Shells---Survivors Brought to Key West Scout the Idea of Accident---Spanish Officials Pro- 
test Too Much---Our Cabinet Orders a Searching Inquiry---Journal Sends 
Divers to Havana to Report Upon the Condition of the Wreck, 

Was the Vessel Anchored Over a Mine? 

BY CAPTAIN E. L. ZALINSKI, U. 5. A. 


{Captain Zalinski i the inveator of the famous dynamite gun, which would be the prtcipal factor in our coaat defence in case of war.) 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy Theodore Roosevelt says he is convinced that the destruction of the Maine in Havana Harbor was not an accident. 

The Journal offers a reward of $50,000 for exclusive evidence that will convict the petson, persons or Government criminally responsible tor the de- 
struction of the American battle ship and the death of 258 of its crew. 

The suspicion that the Maine was deliberately blown up grows stronger every hour. Nota single dact to the contrary has been produced. 

Captain Sigsbee, of the Maine, and Consul-General Lee both urge that public opinion be suspended until they have completed their investigation. 
They are taking the course of tactful men who are convinced that there has been treachery. 

Washington reports very Jate that Captain Sigsbee had feared some such event asa hidden mine. The English cipher code was ped all day yesterday t 

the naval officers in cabling instead of the usual American code. 
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speculation by declaring that it was unable to 
determine the guilty party. Americans did not 
need to know any more. The duplicity and ani- 


mosity seemingly exhibited in the deLOme letter 
had taken material form in this naval disaster. 
Theodore Roosevelt privately wrote that “the 
Maine was sunk by an act of dirty treachery on 
the part of the Spaniards,’ and Americans al- 
ready had a chant: 


Remember the Maine 
To hell with Spain! 


In the midst of the excitement over the 
Maine, a Republican senator, Redfield Proctor 


of Vermont, reported to his colleagues about his 
recent private tour of Cuba. With notable ab- 


sence of passion, which paradoxically made his 
speech in--thé Senate more effective, he 
solemnly declared that in the outskirts of Ha- 
vana, the situation “is not peace nor is it war. It 
is desolation and distress, misery and_starva- 
tion.” Thousands of Cubans lived in reconcen- 
tration camps, and “one-half have died and one- 
quarter_of the living are so diseased that they 
cannot be saved.” Weyler had left the island, but 
his replacement did not know what to do. Proc- 
tor’s graphic description of the camps gave cre- 
dence to the stories in the U.S. press, because he 
was a known opponent of war. The children 
wander around with “arms and chest terribly 
emaciated, eyes swollen, and abdomen bloated 
to three times the natural size. . . . | was told by 
one of our consuls,” he continued, “that they 
have been found dead about the markets in the 
morning, where they had crawled, hoping to get 
some stray bits of food from the early huck- 
sters.” The greatest atrocity was “the entire na- 
tive population of Cuba, struggling for freedom 
and deliverance from the worst misgovernment 
of which I ever had knowledge.” 

Proctor’s vivid account had a major impact on 
Americans concerned about both humanitarian 
and property interests on the island. Action on 
behalf of Cuba’s independence seemed justified 
as a crusade, and even U.S. business ,owners 
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Many Americans had this image of Spain as they called 
for war after the sinking of the Maine. (Source: Library of 
Congress.) 


previously opposed to involvement_recognized 


that the United States had to do something before 
the entire Cuban economy collapsed and took 
their investments with it. The Wail Street Journal 
declared that Proctor’s speech had ‘made the 
blood boil.” Intervention in Cuba, according to 
Literary Digest, was “the plain duty of the United 


States on the simple ground of humanity.” 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
President_McKinley’s role in these events is 


difficult to assess. Despite arguments by some 
observers that he followed a cold and calculat- 
ing expansionist policy that included war as the 
final solution, other pieces of information more 
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convincingly suggest that he was a gentle and 
nonassuming man caught up in forces beyond 
his control. By the spring of 1898 he could not 
sleep without Sie ai eed Bee GREE 
as his invalid wife failed in health, and he con- 
tinually had to grapple with the jingoes demand- 
ing war. A friend claimed that in late March the 
president broke under the strain and wept over 
recent events. Congress, McKinley charged, was 


pushing the nation into war. But this was not en- 
tirely true. McKinley’s uncertain policies con- 


tributed to the confusion. On the one hand; he 


was a devout Methodist, extremely sensitive to 
what was going on around him; he was not a sin- 
gle-minded imperialist willing to do anything to 
expand U.S. borders. On the other hand, McKin- 
ley wanted the spoils but not at the cost of war. 
Not surprisingly, his attitude seemed weak and 


indecisive to jingoes such as Theodore Roo- 


sevelt who saw the Cuban conflict as a God- 


given opportunity to enla rge the | ES interest. 

Political pressures and the desire for reelec- 
tion in 1900 helped push McKinley toward war. 
Members of his party demanded war, and rival 
Democrats led by the outspoken and histrionic 
William Jennings Bryan dramatically called 
for an independent Cuba. Pressure in the United 
States for war was enormous. Secretary of War 
Russell Alger warned that “Congress will de- 
clare war in spite of him. He’ll get run over 
and the party with him.” A Protestant journal 
self-righteously declared that “if it be the will of 
Almighty God, that by war the last trace of this 
inhumanity of man to man shall be swept away 
from this Western Hemisphere, let it come!” 
When _ business leaders emphasized_ recovery 
from the depression rather than a war that would 
bring expansion abroad, Roosevelt snorted 
at Ohio Senator Mark Hanna, one of their 
biggest spokesmen, “We will have this war for 
the freedom of Cuba, in spite of the timidity of 
the commercial interests.” Exasperated with 
the president’s indecision, Roosevelt allegedly 
proclaimed that “McKinley has no more back- 
bone than a chocolate eclair!” 


The president staunchly searched for a way 
out of war and finally emerged with a policy that 
left room for an eleventh-hour peace. On n March 
2) the United States notified Spain that the pres- 
ident would arbitrate a settlement unless it 
agreed to an immediate armistice and peace by 


of relief and urged t the government to fulfill its 
assurance of ending the reconcentration camps. 
Though making no demand for the island’s inde- 


pendence, the administration in Washington sent 
_penden 


a telegram to Madrid the next day referring to 
Cuba’s freedom as the natural outcome of nego- 
tiations. The Spanish government was already 
tottering in early 1898 and could not risk total 
concession without promoting its downfall. On 
March 31 leaders in Madrid ordered the end of 
the reconcentration policy, promised immediate 
reforms in Cuba, agreed to an armistice if the 
rebels made the request, and offered to submit 
the Maine issue to international arbitration. But 
the Spanish could not condone McKinley’s in- 
tervention and, all importantly, would nor grant 
eo Re Se 
Cuban independence. 

The same day of the Spanish reply, however, 
Woodford offered encouraging news by notify- 
ing McKinley that Spain’s stern attitude was 
softening as fast as was politically possible. “I 
am told confidentially,” he wrote, “that the offer 
of armistice by the Spanish Government would 
cause revolution here.” Madrid’s leaders “are 
ready to go as far and as fast as they can and still 
save the dynasty here in Spain. They know that 
Cuba is lost.” He emphasized that “no Spanish 
ministry would have dared to do one month ago 
what this ministry has proposed today.” Three 
days later Woodford informed Washington th that 
the pope had persuaded ‘the government in 
Madrid to agree to an armistice. “I know that the 
Queen and her present ministry sincerely desire 
peace and that the Spanish people desire peace,” 
Woodford wrote. “If you can still give me time 
and reasonable liberty of action I will get for you 
the peace you desire so much and for which you 
have labored so hard.” 
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But the counsels of war in the United States 
were stronger than the plaintiffs for peace, and 
Spain’s only way out seemed to be to secure 
European assistance in preventing U.S. inter- 
vention in Cuba. Failure to satisfy the Washing- 
ton government’s expectation of Cuban inde- 
pendence would lead to war with the United 
States; complian€ée meant upheaval—at-home. 
All Old World powers except Britain, which 
needed the United States as an ally to counter 
the growing German threat, expressed sympa- 
thy with Spain and accused the McKinley ad- 
ministration of intending to seize Spanish hold- 
ings in the western hemisphere. But the 
German foreign minister offered the Spanish 
ambassador a bluntly realistic appraisal of the 
situation that precluded European involvement. 
SYou “are=tsolated: 2 he “declared, because 
everybody wants to be pleasant to the United 
States, or, at any rate, nobody wants to arouse 
America’s anger; the United States is a rich 
country, against which you simply cannot sus- 
tain a war.” Finally, on April 6, the ambassadors 
of six European governments called on McKin- 
ley and urged him to stay out of Cuba. Two 
days afterward the New York World character- 
ized the conversation between the president and 
his guests in these words: “The six ambas- 
sadors remarked: ‘We hope for humanity’s sake 
you will not go to war.’ McKinley replied: ‘We 
hope if we do go to war, you will understand 
that it is for humanity’s sake.’” 

Spain’s reply to the president’s note of late 
March was unsatisfactory because it did not 
concede Cuban independence, a and on April ie 
1898, McKinley sent Congress a message ask- 
ing authorization to use force if necessary to 
stop the war on the ‘island. Two days earlier 
Madrid had granted a further concession by di- 
recting the Spanish troop commander in Cuba 
to permit a unilateral armistice designed to 
bring peace. Yet such an armistice seemed 
hardly enough to the White House, which now 
considered Cuba’s freedom essential to negotia- 
tions. Besides, the armistice was conditional 
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upon a Spanish decision to resume the war, and 
the Cuban rebels had not complied with the of- 
fer because they considered their demand for 
independence to be nonnegonable: McKinley 
emphasized to Congress that * ‘in the: name of 


of endangered American interests nGh give us 
the r right and the duty to speak and to act, the 
war in Cuba must stop.” 

~ To counteract the “very serious injury to the 
commerce, trade, and business of our people, 
and the wanton destruction of property,” McKin- 
ley asked Congress for authority “to secure a full 
and final termination of hostilities between the 
Government of Spain and the people of Cuba.” 
Although he_reminded the lawmakers to give 
“just_and careful attention” to Spain’ s last-hour 
armistice offer, this lame plea « came in the mes- 
sage after his request for arms. Given the emo- 
tional atmosphere in the United States, along 
with Spain’s past failure to deliver promised re- 
forms, most Americans regarded the armistice as 
another delay tactic. McKinley had not asked 
Congress for a declaration of war; his intention 
was that the United States should act “as an im- 
partial neutral” in ending the war in Cuba. 

@ Congress soon approved a joint resolution in 
support of McKinley’s request, but not until af- 
ter a floor debate that took on the air of a circus. 
A resurgent martial spirit became conspicuously 
obvious when northern congressmen sang “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” and southerners 
countered with “Dixie.” On April 19 Congress 
passed a joint resolution (requiring a simple ma- 
jority in each House) by the margins of 42 to 35 
in the Senate and 311 to 6 in the House. The 
measure directed (not authorized) the [BECO 


to use military ary force in securin Spain’s with- 


drawal from Cuba and in guaranteeing the is- 
land’s independence. Even though no support 
was evident for recognition of Cuba as a repub- 
lic, Congress pledged that the United States 
would not seek its annexation. 

The last part of the joint resolution—the 
promise against-annexing Cuba—was sponsored 
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by Senator Henry Teller of Colorado and seems 
to have passed unanimously by voice vote. The 
Teller Amendment proclaimed that “the_United 
States hereby disclaims any disposition or yr inten- 
tion to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or con- 
trol over said Island except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination, when that 
is accomplished to leave the government and 
control of the Island to its people.” Teller de- 
fended his amendment as an effort to ward off 
expected European charges that the United 
States had intervened in Cuba “for the purpose 
of aggrandizement.” Yet he carefully added that 
this restriction relating to Cuba had no bearing 
on what the United States “may do as to some 
other islands,” which was a thinly veiled refer- 
ence to Puerto Rico and the Philippines. 
Although the Teller Amendment had the ap- 
pearance of altruism on the part of the United 
States, the realization that its sponsor was a 
well-known expansionist raises serious ques- 
tions about motive. U.S. sugar growers ers (primar- 


ily Louisiana Democrats) were among_ the 
strongest advocates of the measure, because they 
wanted Cuba to remain outside U.S. tariff walls 
and thus subject to regulation. Politics was a 


prime concern, pone Teller was a supporter of 


ee suspected the McKinley_ administration 
of wanting to acquire the island in an effort to 
protect U.S. investments. Some legislators wor- 
ried that if the United States took the island, 
Americans would become Tesponsible- for 
Cuba’s debts. Finally, the promise not to annex 
Cuba had great appeal to racist Americans who 
opposed the incorporation of nonwhites into 
their nation. William Graham Sumner of Yale 
pointed out that “the prospect of adding to the 
present Senate a number of Cuban senators, ei- 
ther native or carpetbag, is one whose terrors it 
is not necessary to unfold.” The Teller Amend- 
ment became a convenient shield for numerous 
groups who opposed the annexation of Cuba. 
The seemingly narrow support for interven- 
tion in the upper chamber was misleading. Many 


of the thirty-five senators voting in opposition 
actually favored i : They did not like 
the wording of the resolution that supported the 
independence of Cuba without including recog- 
nition of the rebels’ republican government. The 
McKinley administration had insisted, however, 
that recognition of the rebel regime would se- 


verely ham er_U. efforts should war 
develop with Spain, By 3 aM. of April 20 (the 


official date remaining the 19th), Congress sent 
the joint resolution to the White House for the 
président’s signature. 

‘Events now passed quickly toward a declara- 
tion of war with Spain. That same day, April 20, 
1898, the president approved the congressional 
resolution and declared that “the people of Cuba 
are, and of right ought to be, free and indepen- 
dent,” He then issued an ultimatum giving Spain 
three days to withdraw from the island. The fol- 
lowing day word reached Washington that the 
Spanish government had severed diplomatic re- 
lations with the United States. On April 23 Pres- 
ident McKinley called for 125,000 volunteers, 
and two days later he signed the joint resolution. 
The United States and Spain were at war, effec- 


tive April 21. 
Ideals and realit ty had again come together i in 


the war eit Spain constituted a crusade to free 
Cuba from Old World oppression; for others 
the reasons for war were mixed. More than a few 
agreed with Senator George Hoar of Massachu- 
setts, who later opposed imperialism but in 1898 
wrote that “we cannot look idly on while hun- 
dreds of thousands of innocent human beings .. . 
die of hunger close to our door. If there is ever to 
be a war it should be to prevent such things 
as that.” Protestant religious leaders prepared to 
convert the island’s Catholic population, imperi- 
alists dreamed of empire, politicians looked 
forward to reelection, and business leaders for- 
merly opposed to war now considered the com- 
mercial possibilities opened by the imminent 


end of Spain’s colonial system. Whether or not 


Americans favored empire, they liked the 
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prospect of seeing their flag waving over some 
tropical shore. Expansionist Senator Albert Bev- 
eridge of Indiana rejoiced that “at last, God’s 
hour has struck. The American people go forth in 
a warfare holier than liberty—holy as human- 
ity.” Irish satirist Finley Peter Dunne used his fa- 
mous fictional news character Mr. Hennessy to 
beam forth in Irish brogue: “We’re a gr-reat peo- 
ple.” To which a fictitious Mr. Dooley agreed: 
“We ar-re. .. . We ar-re that. An’ the best iv it 1s, 
we know we are-re.” 
The Spanish-American war “wasn’t much of a 
war.” Roosevelt admitted afterward “but it was 
i best war we had.” The Spanish | were almost 


joes remarked that going to war with Spain 
was “like robbing an old gypsy woman in a va- 
cant lot atnight after a fair.” Ambassador to Eng- 
land John Hay, soon to become secretary of state, 
christened it “a splendid little war.” Indeed it 
was—for the United States. Three months of un- 
interrupted naval and land victories followed as 
U.S. battleships easily outmatched the antiquated 
vessels. of the Spanish navy. Spanish officers and 
crew were situated far from their home base and 
in a state of declining morale, whereas the U.S. 
Navy was ready and eager, owing largely to the 
unyielding efforts of Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Theodore Roosevelt. The Spanish army in 
Cuba was larger than the U.S. force, but it was 

oorly provisioned, exhausted from the long 
guerrilla war, and cut off from Madrid by the 
U.S. naval blockade of the island. “We may and 
must expect a disaster,” the Spanish naval com- 
mander wrote privately. “But . . . I hold my 
tongue and go forth resignedly to face the trials 
which God may be pleased to send me.” 

The first conflict in the Spanish-American 
War ironically occurred many miles from Cuba, 
when Commodore George Dewey engaged a 
Spanish squadron in the Philippines. The loca- 
tion of the battle was a surprise to many, but it is 


clear now that the navy had earlier made secret 


contingency plans calling for the United States, 
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Despite the prevalence of Cuba in America’s explanation 
for war with Spain in 1898, the first battle occurred in the 
Philippines. 


in the event of war with Spain, to attack its fle fleet 
in_ Manila Bay. The moment arrived when 


Roosevelt became acting secretary of the | e navy 
during the hectic afternoon of February 25, 


1898. He instructed Dewey to move the Asiatic 
Squadron from Hong Kong to Manila Bay and, 
when sure war was under way, to launch an 
offensive in the Philippines. Roosevelt immedi- 
ately resigned his position to accept a commis- 
sion in the army and make his mark as a “Rough 
Rider” at the battle of San Juan Hill, leaving the 
erroneous impression that he alone had engi- 
neered the Manila affair. 

Near dawn of May 1, 1898, Dewey’s cruisers 
steanied into Manila Bay and prepared for a bat- 
tle that would quickly take its place in mythology 


as_well as history. His vessels merely stayed out 
of the Spaniards’ firing range, methodically and 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND THE “ROUGH RIDERS” 


TR and his companions pose shortly after their victory at San Juan Hill in 
Cuba. (Source: Library of Congress.) 


COMMODORE GEORGE DEWEY 
Dewey on the bridge of the U.S.S. Olympia during the Battle of Manila 
Bay on May 1, 1898. (Source: Naval Historical Center, Washington, DC.) 
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repeatedly circling past the enemy, until by noon 
cost Dewey had seized the naval station at Cavite 
along with Manila Bay, and_the war department 
prepared to send an occupation force to the city 
of Manila. Dewey eventually encountered diffi- 
culties with German warships (more powerful 
than his) over blockade procedures in the Philip- 
pines, but that problem passed when it became 
evident that the German commander wished not 
to engage the Americans but to take any spoils 
upon their withdrawal from the islands. Indeed, 
the German presence permitted | the British com- 
mander in those same waters to cultivate, how- 
ever inadvertently, the Anglo-American rap- 
prochement. In seeking to view the U.S. assault, 
he had moved his vessels in such a position that 
they were stationed between those of Germany 
and_those_of the United States, thereby giving 
rise to the legend that the British had warded off 
a German attack on the U.S. fleet. Dewey could 
remark after his triumph in Manila that “if I were 
a religious man, and I hope I am, I should say that 
the hand of God was in it.” 

Dewey’s victory at Manila Bay revived the 
expansionists” arguments for Hawaii, which the 


of annexation, and he had sent it to an Senate 
that same day. In the meantime the proposal 
aroused opposition again. Democrats and sugar 


interests aligned in denouncing the treaty, as did 


the Japanese government, which Ante that 
U.S. annexation would endanger the rights of 
Japan’s 25,000 nationals on the islands and dis- 
rupt Pacific affairs. Roosevelt would not have 
hesitated. He told Mahan that “if I had my way 
we would annex those islands tomorrow [and] 

. hoist our flag over the island leaving all de- 
tails for after action.” The Department of State 
assured Japan that annexation would not infringe 
upon its rights, but it also informed the U.S. 
naval commander in Honolulu that ‘if he detected 
any evidence of Japanese aggression, he was to 


~~ 
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raise the U.S. flag and proclaim Hawaii a pro- 
tectorate. Japan withdrew 1 st in Decem- 
ber 1897. Troubles with Spain again delayed ac- 
tion, tion, leading tl the Senate to adjourn before 
deciding -on-the annexation treaty. 

Now, in May 1898, the United States seemed 


determined to hold | the Philippines as the gate- 
fay to China, which, in turn, thrust Hawaii into 
the fore as a vital naval and coalin 


station en 
route to Asia. Hawaii would 


ve as a defensive 
outpost for the U.S. mainland and as a guardian 
Of its interests in the Pacific and Asia. On May 4, 
three days after Dewey’s triumph, the annexa- 
tionists introduced a joint resolution in the 
House that soon received overwhelming ap- 
proval there and in the Senate. The_president 
signed the bill on July 7, and Hawaii be became 
U.S. territory. ae 


TREATY OF PARIS 


After successive U.S. victories at Santiago in 
Cuba, Guam, the Philippines, and Puerto Rico, 


French Foreign Office to intervene >and arrai arrange a 
peace. Instructions immediately went to the 
French ambassador in Washington, who signed 
an armistice for Spain, effective August I2. 
The joy of victory was tempered by the per- 
plexing question of what to do with the Philip- 
pines. President McKinley recognized Manila’s 
strategic and commercial importance and at first 


had seemed willing to allow Spain to Keep all of 
the Philippines except for the city. But these 
intentions had changed during the “war. The 
acquisitions of Hawaii and Guam provided step- 
pingstones to China, and the Philippines sud- 
denly stood as the doorway into Asia. All areas 
seemed vital to trade. Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Frank Vanderlip voiced the senti- 
ments of Asia enthusiasts when he called the 
Philippines the “pickets of the Pacific, standing 
guard at the entrances to trade with the millions 
of China and Korea, French Indo-China, the 
Malay Peninsula, and the islands of Indonesia.” 
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Caribbean Theater of Spanish-American War 
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The realities of the war in Cuba were considerably differ- 
ent from the implications contained in Secretary of State 
Hay’s calling it a “splendid little war.” 


U.S. business leaders recognized that the acqui- 
sition of colonies might safeguard economic 
interests s_in China, continuously threatened by 
foreign powers. The New York Journal of of Com- 
merce warned that returning the Philippines 
“would be an act of inconceivable folly in the 
face of our imperative future necessities for a 
basis of naval and military force on the Western 
shores of the Pacific.”” McKinley feared that the 
Filipinos were unfit to govern themselves and 
that France or Germany would eventually subju- 
gate them. Some time after the war he explained 
to a group of Methodist clergymen visiting 
the White House that the Philippines were “a gift 
from the gods” and that “there was nothing 
left for us to do but to take them all, and to edu- 
cate the Filipinos, and uplift and civilize and 
Christianize them.” 


When the U.S. peace delegation arrived in 
Paris for the first session at the Quai D’Orsay 
Palace on September 29, its membership re- 
vealed its purpose: Four of the five men chosen 
by McKinley were expansionists, and the fifth ul- 
timately became a convert. Three of them were 
ranking members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, which meant that they would also 
vote on the treaty when it came before the Sen- 
ate. The delegation was to seek the independence 
of Cuba, the acquisition of Puerto Rico, and at 
least the island of Luzon in the Philippines, 
which was the site of Manila. For almost a month 
the Spanish and U.S. delegates discussed the fate 
of Cuba. The Spanish actually preferred that it 
come under U.S. ownership because of the like- 
lihood of greater protection for their subjects and 
property. Although the Americans appeared to 
stand behind the Teller Amendment for selfless 
reasons, they also realized that the country own- 
ing the island would inherit a debt of $400 mil- 
lion that Spanish officials in Cuba had run up in 
trying to put down the rebellion. 

By Jate October the United States had decided 
to 9 tdke all of the Philippines. Americans on the 
islands warned that separating Manila from the 
Philippines was ill-advised and that the islands 
comprised an integrated economic whole. 
McKinley had recently returned from the mid- 
western sector of the United States, where he 
sensed widespread support for holding on to 
them. Despite demands for independence made 
by Filipinos under insurgent leader Emilio 
Aguinaldo, the United States decided that the 
rebel government near Manila was unstable and 
that continued disorder could attract German in- 
volvement. A protectorate was out of the ques- 
tion in view of the difficulties experienced in 
Samoa with the islands’ regime. The war with 
Spain, McKinley explained, had thrust new re- | 
sponsibilities on the United States, and the | 
Philippines offered a “commercial opportunity | 
to which American statesmanship cannot be in- | 
different.” Through his fictitious Mr. Dooley, | 
Finley Peter Dunne questioned the wisdom of 
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TREATY OF PARIS OF 1899 

‘ Secretary of State John Hay signs the ratification of the peace treaty with 
Spain, while President William McKinley (standing beneath the clock) and 
others observe. (Source: Library of Congress.) 


taking the islands, which “not more thin 7s 
months since ye learned whether they were is- 
lands or canned goods.” But Mr. Hennessy ex- 
pressed growing American sentiment in declar- 
ing: “Hang on to thim. What we’ve got we must 
hold.” Dooley agreed but remarked propheti- 
cally: “We’ve got the Ph’lippeens, Hinnisy; 
we’ ve got thim the way Casey got the bulldog— 
be th’ teeth.” 
After more than two months of negotiations, 
the United States and Spain emerged with the 
» Treaty of Paris in December 1898. The Spanish 
agreed to assume Cuba’s debt -and accepted $20 
million from the United States for relinquishing 
“all claim of sovereignty over and title to 


Cuba,” _along_ with the Philippines, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, “and other islands now under 
Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies” (Cule- 
bra and a few small islands near Puerto Rico 
plus the Isle of Pines below Cuba). Inhabitants 


of the transferred areas were assured religious 


freedom, but the U.S. Congress was to deter- 
mine their “civil rights and political status.” The 
United States had not guaranteed citizenship, 
nor had it promised statehood. As a Puerto Ri- 
can newspaper later complained, “We are and 
we are not a foreign country. We are and we are 
not citizens of the United States. . . . The Con- 
stitution . . . applies to us and does not apply to 
us.” For the first time in its history, the United 
States had acquired colonies in the form of the 
Philippines and Puerto Rico. 

Arguments against the treaty began early in 
1899. Antiimperialists in the United States were 
both angered and saddened by what they re- 
garded as a breakdown of U.S. idealism. The 


Anti-Imperialist League in Boston considered 
the acquisition of the Philippines a contradic- 
tion in policy because the United States had 
turned down the annexation ‘of Cub Cuba for hu- 
manitarian reasons. Hawaii, wali, Puerto Rico, and 


Guam seemed acceptable a additions because 


Q 
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white people on the islands formed_a potential 
political base, but the Filipinos were primarily 
Malays whose incorporation begged lasting 
trouble. Aguinaldo’s demands for independence 
served notice of bitter resistance to U.S. rule, 
and a jungle war 6000 miles from the United 
States seemed unthinkable. 

Many opponents of the treaty insisted that 
absorpti f peoples without their consent 
was a violation of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the U.S. Constitution, and other great 
republican pronouncements in U.S. history. 
Senator George Vest of Missouri sponsored a 
resolution (which never came to a vote) “that 
under the Constitution of the United States, no 
power is given to the Federal Government to 
acquire territory to be held and governed per- 
manently as colonies.” Senator Hoar of the Re- 
publican party joined Democrats in proclaim- 
ing the unconstitutionality of Old World 
colonialism “built upon the fundamental idea 
that the people of immense areas of territory 
can be held as subjects, never to become citi- 
zens.” Expansion had turned the United States 
into “a cheapjack country, raking after the cart 
for the leavings of European tyranny.” Accord- 
ing to another antiimperialist, “Dewey took 
Manila with the loss of one man—and all our 
institutions.” And that was not all: U.S. in- 
volvement in the Philippines was costly and 
would lead to international rivalries over Asia. 
But despite the support of William Jennings 
Bryan (who had soured on expansionism, even 
for humanitarian reasons), Andrew Carnegie, 
Mark Twain, and other notables, the antiimpe- 
rialists were unable to muster enough support 
to reverse recent events. 

The imperialists’ counterarguments in favor 


of the treaty were difficult to refute. The 
McKinley administration received valuable as- 
sistance from Roosevelt, Lodge, and numerous 
business leaders in defending the treaty as a 


boon to trade the natural outcome of U.S. 
superiority. British poet Rudyard Kipling ex- 
pressed a strong argument for expansion when 
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he penned these lines for McClure’s Magazine 
in February 1899: 


Take up the White Man’s burden— 
Ye dare not stoop to less— 

Nor call too loud on Freedom 

To cloke your weariness. 


The United States had seemingly assumed 
the responsibility of spreading civilization 
into “backward” areas of the world. Social Dar- 
winists hailed the fulfillment of their teachings, 
missionaries planned their strategy for saving 


forward to the China market, and proponents 
of a larger navy at last saw their aims become 
possible. Expansionists also warned that if 
the United States did not take the areas, Ger- 
many, Japan, or some other power would do 
so. The United States had to tedeeny Te sacri- 
fice of its soldiers by keeping all the lands their 
blood had bought. As for the danger in acquir- 
ing distant areas, Senator Beveridge of Indiana 
dramatically declared that “the ocean does not 
separate us from the lands of our duty and 
desire—the ocean joins us, a river never to be 
dredged, a canal never to be repaired.” He con- 
cluded that “steam joins us, electricity joins 
us—the very elements are in league with our 
destiny.” 

Connecticut Senator Orville Platt advocated 
a position that later became the essence of U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions on the constitutiomality 
of territori uisitions: In the spirit of Albert 
Gallatin during the debate over the Louisiana 
Purchase, Platt declared that the United States as 
a sovereign nation could incorporate territory 
and institute the type of government it believed 
best suited for the people involved. But unlike 
Madison and Jefferson with their call for an 
empire of liberty, Platt insisted that the United 
States had no duties fo ensure either citizenship 
or statehood. Like other imperial nations, it 
could _add_ dependencies or colonies. The 


Supreme Court affirmed these principles in a 


series of Jnsular cases beginning in 1901, when 
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it declared that the Constitution did not neces- 
sarily follow the flag—that U.S. citizenship 
rights did not automatically extend to territorial 
inhabitants. 

After a bitter fight in the Senate, the Treaty of 
Paris won approval on February 6, 1899, by a 
scant one vote more than the required two-thirds 
majority. Just two days before the vote, conflict 
broke out in the Philippines between Aguinaldo’s 
partisans and U.S. troops, and news of this de- 
velopment probably encouraged support f for the 
treaty as the only alternative to having some 
other power take the islands. Several antiimper- 
alists were won over at the last moment, perhaps 
in part because of William Jennings Bryan’s ar- 
gument that prolongation. of the war with Spain 


was out of the “question and_ that the United 
States. could grant independence to _the Philip- 
pines wheh ¢ emotions cooled. 

The Spanish-American War, though short 
and inexpensive compared with other conflicts, 
had far-reaching consequences. It climaxed the 
long, steady decline of Spain’s empire and at the 
same time_initiated world recognition of the 
power status of the United States. Realities of 
the war became clear in proportion to the grow- 
ing casualty lists. Nearly 5000 Americans 
died—fewer than 400 directly attributable to 
battle. Most deaths were the result of malaria 
and yellow fever. Yet the war had redeeming 
features. Some Americans believed the conflict 
with Sr Spain laid their Civil War to rest. Massa- 
chusetts soldiers en route to Cuba met a joyous 
reception in Baltimore, which was in sharp con- 
trast to the reception in 1861 when the state’s 
forces marched through the same city to defend 
Washington and a mob pelted them with stones. 
With “Dixie” ringing from the band in 1898, 
Massachusetts Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
wistfully recalled years later that “it was ‘roses, 
roses all the way’—flags, cheers, excited 
crowds, Tears were in my eyes. I never felt so 
moved in my life. The war of 1861 was over at 
last and the great country for which so many 
died was one again.” 
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WAR’S AFTERMATH: IMPLICATIONS 
FOR ASIA 


Americans could not enjoy their conquest for 
long: Filipino rebels and U.S. forces on the islands 
soon became locked in what turned out to be three 
years of vicious jungle combat. The roots of the 
insurrection actually wound back to the period be- 
fore the U.S. war with Spain. By the time the 
Spanish lost Manila to U.S. soldiers in August 
1898, the city stood as the only major spot in the 
islands not yet under rebel control. Aguinaldo, 
who had led an uprising in 1895 that the Spanish 
crushed, | had believed that his homeland would re- 
ceive freedom when the United States defeated 
Spain. His belief was encouraged by his return 
from exile on board a U.S. ship and by Dewey’s 
urgings for him to renew the struggle against the 
Spanish. Indeed, after the revolution had begun 
anew in February 1899, Congress in Washington 
presented a resolution for independence that failed 
by only a slender margin. Aguinaldo and his co- 
hort responded by establishing a government, 
drawing up a constitution, and proclaiming the 
Philippine Republic. Washington’s decision to re- 
tain the islands had strapped them around the U.S. 
flag but left their inhabitants with no rights of cit- 
izenship. In an effort to put down the Filipino in- 


surrection, i, the United States dispatched 70,000 
troops to the islands, a force four times larger than 
that used in Cuba. 

The end of uerrilla war in the Philippines 
came in July 1902, but only after 200,000 Fil- 
ipinos and 5000 Americans had died. The United 
States had sent 175,000 men to the islands and 
expended $160 million. More than that, the 


sides, leaving a bitter taste among Americans 
that doubtless contributed to the rapid demise 
of the expansionist spirit. The philosopher 
William James declared, “Here were the pre- 
cious beginnings of an indigenous national life, 
with which .. . it was our first duty to have 
squared ourselves. . We are destroying 
the lives of these islanders by the thousands, 
their villages and their cities,’ he charged. 


PHILIPPINE INSURRECTION 
U.S. soldiers occupying native huts during the Filipino in- 
surrection of 1899-1902. (Source: Library of Congress.) 


“Could there be a more damning indictment 
of that whole bloated ideal termed ‘modern 
civilization’ than this amounts to?” 

The war in the Philippines heightened the on- 
going debate over the United States’s increasing 
foreign involvement. Mark Twain cynically sug- 
gested that the United States paint black over the 
white stripes in the American flag and replace 
the stars with a skull and cross bones. Yale soci- 
ologist William Graham Sumner declared, “We 
talk of civilizing lower races, but we have never 
done it yet. We have exterminated them.” Per- 
haps the most biting indictment came from Sen- 
ator Benjamin Tillman, a South Carolina Demo- 
crat, who delighted in seeing Republicans in the 
North squirm over the Philippines: “No Repub- 
lican leader will now dare to wave the bloody 
shirt and preach a crusade against the South’s 
treatment of the negro. The North has a bloody 
shirt of its own. Many thousands of them have 
been made into shrouds for murdered Filipinos, 
done_to death because they were fighting for 
liberty.” Yet the civil governor of the Philippines 
and later president of the United States, William 
Howard Taft, urged Americans to keep their 
focus on long-range objectives. Th 


The United 
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States’s goal, he insisted was to “teach those 
people | individual libert ty, which shall lift them 

ey -... and which shall 
fake themirise to call the name of ineUinicd 
States blessed.” The New York World moaned 
over the difficulties in administering “uncivi- 
lized” peoples when it addressed these lines to 
Rudyard Kipling: 


We’ ve taken up the white man’s burden 
Of ebony and brown; 

Now will you kindly tell us, Rudyard, 
How we may put it down? 


The United States found that the acceptance 
of international responsibilities made it nearly 
impossible to lay them aside. During the war it 
had established control over Hawaii, Guam, the 
Philippines, and Puerto Rico, and in _mid- 
January of 1899 the U.S. Navy occupied Wake 
ane in the Pacific and proclaimed it U.S. terri- 

. In December of that year Britain and Ger- 
mete a a treaty in Washington conceding 
to the United States the Samoan island of Tutu- 
ila—the location of the valuable harbor of Pago 


Pago—along with nearby islands known as 


American Samoa. The following year the native 
chiefs on Tutuila formally ceded their island to 
the United States, and four years later, in 1904, 
the small Manua’s string of islands did the same. 
Expansion seemed to breed expansion, the anti- 
imperialists disgustedly declared. 


In retrospect most of the areas acquired by the 


shaped arrow pointing to China. The opportuni- 
ties for trade with that vast land of countless 
peoples, according to numerous observers, were 
virtually endless. But Americans had long exag- 
gerated the Seu importance of the Celes- 


ket bonsumed only about | percent of their total 
exports. Determined Americans believed, how- 
ever, that the volume of exchange would grow in 


an_atmosphere of equal opportunity encouraged 
by their own paternal interest in the Chinese 


people. Japan’s victory in the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1894 and 1895 had demonstrated the 
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weakness of China’s Manchu dynasty, which 
fn turn led to further outside encroachments 
upon its sovereignty. Spheres of influence, long- 
term leases, tariff controls, securing of trans- 
poorly disguised imperialist measures by Euro- 
pean nations that permitted inroads into the Chi- 
nese mainland and caused deep concern among 
U.S. commercial and | missionary grol groups. Shortly 


after the Sino-Japanese War, Russia, Germany, 
Britain d Japan exacted railroad and 


commercial concessions in China. For good rea- 
son, Americans worried that their_path to the 
Orient_lay cluttered with other countries’ en- 
trenched interests. 

athe United States’s active involvement in 
China largely originated in Britain’s efforts to 
establish_an Open Door policy. Twice in less 
than a year’s time the British had recommended 
a joint venture aimed at guaranteeing equal trade 
opportunities in China, only to have the United 
States turn down both proposals as a violation of 
its traditional isolationism. But in 1899 a British 
visitor to Asia and member of Parliament, Lord 
Charles Beresford, aroused even greater U.S. in- 
terest in China through his book The Breakup of 
China and his speeches in the United States, 
which warned of Russian encroachments and 
called for the Open Door. In the meantime U.S. 
merchants and missionaries put pressure on the 
Department of State to adopt an active China 

olicy. Then, during the summer of that year, a 
private British citizen working for China’s Cus- 
toms Service, Alfred Hippisley, discussed the 
matter with his longtime friend in the United 
States, William Rockhill, who was an adviser on 
Asia and himself a friend of Secretary of State 


* John Hay. Hippisley did not speak in any official 
—_— 


capacity for his government in London; it was 
no longer _as concerned about the sanctity of 
the Open Door. But Hippisley emphasized the 
® commercial importance of the Open Door to 
both Britain and the United States, and he 
warned that continued outside penetration of 
China would undermine the Customs Sérvice 


and lead to the partitioning of the huge country. 


The United States should take the initiative in 
establishing international respect for. the Open 


Door. Anti-British sentiment in the United 
States, Hippisley realized, was still too strong to 
permit the London government to lead the way. 

Hippisley and Rockhill worked with Hay in 
composing a memorandum that expressed the 
London government’s wishes, and that document 
became a basis of U.S. policy toward China. On 
September 6, 1899, Hay sent the statement in the 
form of a diplomatic note to the governments in 
Berlin, London, and St. Petersburg, and in No- 
vember he sent it to Paris, Rome, and Tokyo. _ Pat- 
terned after the most-favored-nation principles of 
the earlier part of the century, Hay’s circular note 
called for equal commercial opportunity within 
the various powers’ spheres of influence and took 


a stand against interference with China’s tariff 


controls. Hay did not condemn spheres of influ- 
ence, nor did he attempt to safeguard the territo- 
fal integrity of ChAT UCCERIGRTAO He 
Door efforts depended on whether the interested 
powers would either publicly deny imperialist 
designs in China or admit to them by remaining 
silent. All governments sent replies to Washing- 
ton, but most of them were noncommittal: They 


ee 
conditioned their adherence to the Open Door on 


the acceptance_of its principles by the other par- 


ties. When Russia eventually indicated unwill- 
ingness to comply, its stand released the others 


from _the pledge. Hay, however, simply ign ored 
the_Russian response and announced in M in March 


1900 that the powers’ unanimous decision to re- 
spect the Open Door had made the policy state- 


ment “final and definitive.” 

It would be erroneous to dismiss the United 
States’s Open Door policy as ineffective. Admit- 
tedly, the United States lacked the military 
or naval might to enforce equal commercial 


opportunity in China, per as, 
*that the balance of power in that section of ‘the 


world was so tenuous that the mere involvement 
of another country in Asian affairs could turn that 
balance either way. No one wanted war; yet no one 
could be sure of the other’s intentions. As with the 
most-favored-nation approach, the United States 
2s Sa 
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gained equal commercial privileges in China with- 


out having to resort to military measures. 
a eee 
Open Door pronouncements: Continued and 
deepening foreign involvement ultimately Ted to 
a fierce outbreak of nationalistic resistance 
against outsiders that became known as the 
e Boxer Rebellion. The fast- fast-declining Manchu 
dynasty, which had been in power since the 
mid-1600s and would finally collapse in T911, 
was incapable of defending its s homeland: In 
1900 a secret society known as JI-ho-ch’iian 
(“Righteous and Harmonious Fists”), or the 
Boxers, armed themselves with spedrs and 
swords and led an insurrection against foreign- 
ers in China. Hundreds of missionaries and 
Christian converts fell in the bloody rebellion, 
as the Boxers, allied with imperial soldiers and 
apparently encouraged by the Manchu govern- 
ment, laid siege on the foreigners isolated in the 
legation section of Peking. 

The United States decided to act when the 
other powers prepared to send a punitive force 
that would likely culminate in the permanent par- 
tition of China. To save Peking the McKinley ad- 
ministration | ation in August 1900 directed 2500. sol- 
diers from the Philippines to join 15,000 others 
from Britain, Fran rmany, Japan, and Rus- 
sia. Meanwhile, Hay circulated a second note af- 
firming the Open Door policy, but with a differ- 
ent emphasis. Whereas the first note of 
September 1899 had advocated only equal com- 
mercial opportunity, the second in July 1900 
urged respect for that nation’s “territorial and ad- 
ministrative entity” and called on the interested 
powers to “safeguard for the world the principle 
of equal and inp aia) trade with all parts of the 
Chinese Empire.” Hay thus broadened the Open 


Door to saree more than trade and more | than 


control: | His policy now included respect for 
¢China 's national independence. -He did not seek a 
reply thi ; this was to be the U.S. policy— 
with or without the other countries’ acquiescence. 
Paradoxically, each foreign government 
deepened its involvement in China while affirm- 
eee eS 
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ing agreement with Hay’s proclamation— 
largely to deter the others from expanding their 
holdings. The Open Door pronouncement of 
1900 did not save China: The essential restraint 
was mutual distrust among the interested powers 
that held them all at bay. Each government pro- 
fessed adherence to the Open Door rather than 
risk a world war brought on by its rivals’ expan- 
sionist activities. 

The U.S. policy toward China perhaps light- 
ened the impact of the Boxer Rebellion on the 
succeeding growth of foreign influence in the 
country, but serious doubt persists about Hay’s 
philanthropic claim that the United States 
sought only an “abstention from plunder” 
through the Open Door statement. The interna- 
tional expeditionary force put down the insur- 
rection at the cost of numerous lives, and China 
was_assessed a huge reparations bill of about 
$333 million. But China had been wracked with 
outside intervention and internal disorder for so 
long that it could not pay that exorbitant 
amount. The United States was to receive $25 
million, although it kept only $7 million to 
cover private damage claims and canceled the 
remainder. This decision bought considerable 
favor among the Chinese because their govern- 
ment used the unexpended fund to facilitate the 
education of their students in the United States. 
Meanwhile, outside intervention continued in 
China, In fact, in late 1900 Hay gave in to the 
U.S. Navy’s wishes and requested a piece of ter- 
ritory and a naval base at Samsah Bay, located 
within the Japanese sphere of influence, Leaders 
in Peking were in no position to refuse, but the 


Japanese government quietly yet firmly_called 
Hay’s attention to the Open Door principles. 
The United States dropped its request. 


The United States’s Open Door policy went 
through several shades of meaning in suc- 
ceeding years, but it was above all an extension 
of the most-favored-nation approach of the 
early 1800s: a guarantee of equal commercial 
opportunity in China. Despite the apparently 
selfless aims of the first Open Door declaration 


of 1899, the truth is that it was largely an effort 
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to_preserve U.S. co cial interests in China. 


The military weakness of the United States pro- 
hibited any consideration of a stronger stand. 
The following year Hay lay’s second note an- 
nounced opposition to violations of China’s ter- 
ritorial integrity, but_a statement of policy was 
again the most the United States could offer. Un- 
able to enforce the Open Door, the Washington 
government issued idealistic pronouncements 
that nonetheless affirmed its deepening realistic 
interests in China and | the rest of Asia. — 


EXPANSION IN PERSPECTIVE 


The United States had become an integral part 
of the world community by the turn of the twen- 
tieth century. Though not yet a first-rate power, 
it had made great strides toward that status be- 
cause of the - international events of the latter 
1890s. The v war with Spain and the liberation of 
Cuba, the annexation of Caribbean and Pacific 
islands, the colonization of the Philippines, the 
growing rapprochement with Britain, the Open 
Door in China—all entailed foreign involve- 
ments that would doubtless expand in scope be- 
cause they rested on idealistic as well as realis- 
tic considerations. In_1899 the United States 
took another step toward deeper foreign in- 
volvement by participating in thé’First Interna- 
tional Peace Conference at The Hague in the 
Netherlands. Called by the Russian czar to en- 
courage disarmament, the meeting brought to- 
gether twenty-six nations. The goal was to draw 
up rules of war and devise steps toward peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes through 
the newly established Permanent Court of 
Arbitration. 

European powers meanwhile worried that the 
United States might ally with Britain. Anglo- 
American rapprochement had become more of a 
reality after the Venezuelan episode and the rise 
of Germany. In addition, the British had been 
partial to the United States during the war with 
Spain, and the Americans had reciprocated by 
favoring Britain in its ongoing war with the 


© Boers of South Africa. Social, political, and eco- 


nomic similarities underscored the growing 
Atlantic understanding, as did personal familial 
ties between the countries and_shared racial 


views. The Times of London proclaimed that 


blood ties held the nations together, and a lead- 
ing British journalist declared that his compatri- 
ots “should never stand idly by and see a hun- 
dred millions of people who speak English 
trampled on by people who speak Russian or 
French or German.” 
McKinley’s solid reelection victory in 1900, 
with war hero Theodore Roosevelt at his 
side as vice president, assured the world that 
increasing numbers of Americans were begin- 
ning to to realize that their security rested, at least 
in_part, on international events. The United 
‘States would not return to isolationism. Victory 
in the war with Spain had given Americans 
the first taste_of empire. Indeed, the sample 
was highly pleasant to their senses. They did 
not yet understand that following the initial 
thrust of power came the aftermath of responsi- 


bility! 
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THE UNITED STATES AT THE THRESHOLD 
OF WORLD POWER 


The United States and Theodore Roosevelt ar- 
rived on the international stage at the same time, 
a development that was not entirely coinciden- 
tal. The United States was not a world power by 
the opening of the twentieth century, but with 
Roosevelt’s lead it soon became the leading de- 
terminant in Caribbean matters, a force worth 
considering in East Asia, and more than an idle 
observer of European events. Meanwhile, Roo- 
sevelt promoted the growing public interest in 
foreign affairs by using the White House as a 
“bully pulpit” to dominate the U.S. scene as few 
leaders have done in the nation’s history. He re- 
alized that world events were inseparable from 
the country’s security. He also knew that the re- 
form spirit of the early 1900s—Progressivism— 
had permeated foreign as well as domestic af- 


fairs. In foreig n_ policy, Roosevelt first_sought 


stabilit the Western Hemisphere before 
Working toward a world order that rested on a 


“balance_of power” 
Roosevelt’s background was rich and cos- 
mopolitan. A graduate of Harvard, he became 
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New York City police commissioner, assistant 
secretary of the navy, hero of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, governor of New York, vice president, 
and, upon the assassination of McKinley in the 
autumn of 1901, president—an office to which 
he was elected on his own right three years later. 
Despite his active public career he found time 
for world travel, big game hunting in Africa, the 
life of a cowboy in the rugged Black Hills of 
South Dakota, and a continuing interest in schol- 
arship that found him reading extensively and 
writing a dozen books. Roosevelt moved easily 
among wealthy families and intellectuals on 
both sides of the Atlantic, which facilitated the 
informal and personal brand of diplomacy he 
practiced while in the White House. A man of 
forceful personality, he relished any form of 
competition that resulted in efficiency and 
progress. Roosevelt was “pure act,’ Henry 
Adams once remarked. “Teddy,” as Ohio Re- 
publican Mark Hanna sarcastically called him 
(behind his back), excitedly pounded his fist into 
his cupped left hand for emphasis and regularly 
appeared in cartoons highlighting his round 
wire-rimmed glasses, full-bristled mustache, and 
ever-prominent teeth. Roosevelt was a master of 
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— 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
An ideal candidate for caricature. (Source: Library of 
Congress.) 


the strenuous life. When not behind his desk, he 
could be in the boxing ring, on the tennis court, 
demonstrating jujitsu, or on his way to Rock 
Creek Park, followed by panting and stiffly 
dressed foreign dignitaries whom he had invited 
for a hike. 

Roosevelt urged Americans to support their 
country’s involvement in international affairs. 
The world; he believed, was divided between the 
civilized states and the uncivilized or backward 
peoples. Before becoming president, he had 
made his message clear to a large and cheering 
audience: “Exactly as it is the duty of an civi- 
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of international political and economic relations 
fender it incumbent on all civilized and orderly 


world.” The United States, he declared through a 
est African proverb, needed to “speak softly 
and carry a big stick.” An advocate of Darwinian 
principles, he adopted a patrician attitude toward 
the world’s unfortunate people and in the spirit 
of noblesse oblige called on Americans to join 
other Anglo-Saxons in taking up the “white 
man’s burden” and spreading enlightenment, 
culture, liberty, and order. 

~ Tn truth, the first decade or so of the new cen- 
tury comprised the era of Theodore Roosevelt. 
His realistic diplomacy was not new to the re- 
public, but his verve and vitality surely marked 
a welcome change from the generally tired pres- 
idential administrations of the past four decades. 
Rarely has an occupant of the White House dis- 
played such flair, exuberance, knowledge, and 


wit. At the heart of his spirited showmanship lay 


_a primary concern for U.S. interests that com- 


prised a blend of economic and strategic consid- 
erations. While president, he used almost any 
method short of war as an instrument of policy 
aimed at guaranteering national security. “When 
I left the presidency,” Roosevelt proudly 
recorded in his Autobiography, “J finished seven 
and a half years of administration, during which 
not one shot had been fired against a foreign foe. 
We were at absolute peace, and there was no na- 
tion in the world... whom we had wronged, or 
from whom we had anything to fear.” 

A blatant embellishment perhaps, but Roo- 
sevelt did pursue certain principles that kept the 
nation out of foreign entanglements conducive 
to_war. He never pushed beyond his country’s 


because failure to deliver when challenged 


lized power scrupulously to respect the rights of would destroy U.S. effectiveness abroad. He 


weaker civilized powers . . . so it is its duty to 
put down savagery and barbarism.” As presi- 
dent, he emphasized to Congress in 1902 that 
the increasing interdependence and complexity 


perceived that the United States had to adopt a 
foreign policy that would extend only as far as 


the nation’s military arm would permit. He 
wrote his close friend William Howard Taft in 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT WIELDING THE “BIG STICK” 

All over the world, the president attempted to “speak softly and carry a big 
stick.” (Source: Tyler Dennett, John Hay: From Poetry to Politics, New York, 
Dodd, Mead, 1933, between 394 and 395.) 


1910, “I utterly disbelieve in the policy of bluff, 
in national and international no less than in pri- 
vate affairs, or in any violation of the old frontier 
maxim, ‘Never draw unless you mean to 


shoot.’” To implant U.S. power and prestige . 


throughout the world, Roosevelt sought to ex- 
pand the navy. When he became president, the 
navy numbered less than twenty major ships, 
some still under construction. By 1907 it had 
grown to rank second in the world to Britain, and 
despite Germany’s rapidly escalating program of 
naval expansion, the U.S. Navy remained in the 
top three (with Germany as third ranking power) 
on the eve of the Great War in 1914. 

The United States was fortunate during the 
first decade of the twentieth century in that while 
growing in strength, it was partly isolated and 
largely unthreatened by outside forces. Both in- 
side and outside the Western Hemisphere, Amer- 
icans could indulge in an active foreign poli policy 
through the show of force rather than the use of 


force. And Roosevelt could rightfully boast af- 
terward that during his administration the United 
States mediated to end one war and helped to 
prevent another while itself remaining at peace. 


PANAMA CANAL 


The building of an isthmian canal occupied 
much of Roosevelt’s attention during his first 
years in office, because the Spanish-American 
War had revealed a security problem by demon- 
strating the difficulty of moving naval vessels 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. The U.S. 
battleship Oregon, for example, had hurriedly 
left San Francisco for the Caribbean during the 
first signs of trouble in 1898, but it had to steam 
around South America and through the treacher- 
ous Strait of Magellan before completing the ar- 
duous 14,000-mile, sixty-eight-day voyage. 
President McKinley reiterated the importance 
of a canal in his annual message to Congress in 
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December of that year. With the annexation of 
Hawaii, he declared, the building of such a wa- 
terway under U.S. control had become vital to 
the national interest. A French corporation, the 
Se Manne a Cone taken over 
the bankrupt de Lesseps business along with its 
equipment and its Panama concessions granted 
by Colombia, and it now sought to sell them to 
the United States—for the exorbitant price of 
$109 million. 

Immediately after the negotiations ending the 
Spanish-American War, McKinley instructed 
Secretary of State John Hay to talk with the 
British ambassador in Washington, Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, about _ revising | the_prohibitive joint 
construction and control provisions of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850. The two men 
reached an agreement in February 1900 that al- 
lowed the,United States to build and administer 
a canal but not to fortify it. The Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty then fell into the political swirls of that 
year’s presidential campaign. Democrats de- 
nounced the pact as a capitulation to the British, 
and Irish-Americans opposed it as part of the de- 
tested rapprochement with Britain. Roosevelt, at 
that time the highly influential governor of New 
eee size bila ee ae oulre Mem iie cage) 
was vital to the Monroe Doctrine and to the na- 
tion’s security. He told the well-known naval 
theorist Alfred T. Mahan, “I do not see why we 
should dig the canal if we are not to fortify it.” It 
was better “to have no canal at all than not give 
us the power to control it in time of war.” Roo- 
sevelt urged his friend Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge and other Republicans to insist on full 
U.S. control. The treaty proceedings collapsed 
when the government in London rejected Senate 
amendments that would have achieved this ob- 
jective e for the United States. 

Shortly after Roosevelt became president in 
September 1901, he called for new negotiations 
with Britain on the subject. Hay, invited to re- 
main as secretary of state, worked closely with 
Lodge, and President Roosevelt publicly empha- 
sized the necessity of establishing U.S. control 
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of the canal. The strategy worked. In November 
Hay signed a second agreement with th Pauncefote 
that permitted the United States to build the 
ae and, by tacit understanding, to fortify it as 
well. The only stipulation in the second Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty was that the United States had 
to grant equal access to any other nation’s com- 
mercial or war vessels. The British actually had 
little choice in signing the agreement. The out- 
break of the Boer War in South Africa the previ- 
ous month had found them without an ally and in 
need of better relations with the United States. 
Indeed, the United States had purposely ob- 


served -a_benevolent neutrality toward Britain 
during the war (despite the U.S. public’s support 
for the Boers) that reciprocated its neutrality 
during the Unitéd States’s war with Spain. The 
result was this important Anglo-American pact, 
which the Senate overwhelmingly approved in 
December. The second Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
released the United States from the Clayton-Bul- 
wer agreement 4 and further stimulated the Anglo- 
American rapprochement. 

While Hay and Pauncefote were negotiating 
their treaty, the Walke mian Canal Commis- 
sion, established during the McKinley adminis- 


tration, completed _ its two-year study of the 


ica. ithe commission | concluded, albeit with 
ica. 


reservations, that the best route lay through 
Nicaragua. Engineers on the commission thought 
Nicaragua’s rivers too shallow for a major canal, 
and yet that route was less expensive than one 
through Panama, partly because it could be a sea- 
level canal (whereas Panama’s could not) but pri- 
marily because the New Panama Canal Company 
was asking too much money for the transit rights 
acquired from Colombia. 

The Walker Commission’s findings convinced 
the House of Representatives, making the Senate 
the focal point of the debate. In January 1902 the 
House overwhelmingly approved the Hepburn 
bill, which stipulated | that the projected isthmian 
canal cut through Nicaragua. Yet final approval 
depended on the Senate, and there the New 
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Panama Canal Company _tried_to—counter_the 


House decision by lowering its demands to $40 


million, the eee eet erent s 
holdings. This change, urged by Philippe Bunau- 
Varilla, former chief mining engineer for de 
Lesseps’s operation and now a major stock- 
holder in the New Panama Canal Company, 
would make the total expenditure for the 
Panama project considerably Tess than that re- 
quired for Nicaragua. In an effort to induce the 
Senate to reject the House decision, the French 
company hired the prestigious New York attor- 
ney William: Nelson Cromwell to begin a lobby- 
ing campaign in that body for Parra ic ait 
while Bunau-Varilla worked to persuade 
Roosevelt, members of the Walker Commission, 
and leading Republican senators to change the 
route from Nicaragua to Panama. 

As if by design, factors beyond human con- 
trol also played a part in the Senate’s delibera- 
tions. A volcano on the Caribbean island of Mar- 
tinique had erupted, destroying a city and killing 
30,000 people. Less than two weeks later Mt. 
Momot Nicaragua rumbled menacingly 
and threatened to do the same. Bunau-Varilld ex- 
plained how he seized the moment by hurriedly 
visiting stamp dealers in Washington: 


I was lucky enough to find there ninety stamps, that 
is, one for every Senator, showing a beautiful vol- 
cano belching forth in magnificent eruption. . . . 

I hastened to paste my precious postage stamps 
on sheets of paper. . . . Below the stamps were writ- 
ten the following words, which told the whole story: 
“An official witness of the volcanic activity of 
Nicaragua.” 


Bunau-Varilla then placed one stamp showing 
Mt. Momotombo on each senator’s desk in the 
chamber. 


Thus, for several reasons Congress switched 
its favor to Panama, Indeed, Roosevelt and Hay 
believed_that they had an arrangement with 
Colombia’s octogenarian dictator _and scholar, 


José_Marroquin, by which his government 


approved U.S. acquisition of the righis—and 


in June 1902. Under_ 


property holdings from the New vy Panama Canal 


stock belonged to Colombia itself. The White 
House had therefore exerted great pressure on 
Congress to change the canal site to Panama. 


of an amendment _to the Hepburn bill, and when 


the lower chamber agreed to accept the change, 
the bill became law with Roosevelt’s signature 


ooner Amendment 
. s, . . War meses . 

the president was to negotiate with Colombia for 

transit rights through Panama; if unable to se- 


. . TT 
cure ement “within a reasonable time 
and upon reasonable terms,” he could turn to 


Nicaragua. 
~ Once Panama became the designated route, 
the last obstacle was Colombia. Hay opened ne- 
gotiations with the Colombian chargé d’ affaires 
in Washington, Tomas Herran, who unexpect- 
edly demanded higher yearly lease rates than 
those offered by the United States. When Hay 
irately warned that the United States would deal 
with Nicaragua, Herran capitulated. In January 
1903 he signed a treaty awarding the United 
States control of a six-mile-wide strip of land 
connecting the two oceans, for one hundred 
years, which actually was in perpetuity because 
it was renewable solely by the United States. For 
these concessions Colombia was to receive $10 
million at the outset and annual payments of 
$250,000 to begin in nine years, the time calcu- 
lated for building the canal. Less than a week ate 
ter Herran signed the treaty, he received a 
telegram from Bogota directing him to delay 
treaty talks until new instructions arrived. But 
Herran made no effort to cancel the treaty he had 
signed; nor did he inform Hay of the importance 
of the new instructions. The_U.S. Senate acted 
quickly, approving the Hay-Herran Treaty in 
March. 

~ Colombia, however, rejected the pact. The 


government in Bogota, as legal sovereign over 
Panama, denounced the lease in nounced the lease in perpetuity as 


unconstitutional and disapproved of other pr provi- 
sions affecting the canal zone as a violation of 
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Colombian sovereignty. The prime reason was 
financial, however: Marroquin wanted more 
money to replenish a treasury depleted—by a 
lengthy civil war. Colombia sought $10 million 
from the New Panama Canal Company passing 
its concessions to the United States and eventu- 
ally demanded that the United States raise the 
initial payment to $15 million. 

The president would have none_of this. 
Colombia’s abrupt reversal of policy drew a furi- 
ous reaction from Roosevelt, who thought Mar- 
roquin bound by honor to urge his people to com- 
_ply. The president angrily told Hay that “those 
contemptible little creatures in Bogota ought to 
understand how much they are jeopardizing 
things and imperilling their own future.” Negoti- 
ating with Colombia was like trying to “nail cur- 
rant jelly to the wall.” Marroquin and his cohorts 
were “greedy little anthropoids” who stood be- 
fore the world as guilty of blackmail and robbery. 

And yet, despite Roosevelt’s tirade over Mar- 
roquin’s behavior, Colombia had a legitimate 


case. Panama was a Colombian colony, and Bo- 
gota’s leaders were particularly irritated that the 
Hay-Herran Treaty barred them from future ne- 
gotiations over their own territory. Further, the 
concession cost could pass to the French firm 
without giving Colombia a share. And, as was 
the case with the United States, no treaty became 

official until ratified by the home government. 
Stall tactics seemed the only way out. The con- 


cessions to the French company were due to ex- 
pire in October 1904, and the government in Bo- 
gota could then sell them directly to the United 
States—perhaps for $40 million. The congress 
in Bogota, called together for the first time in 
years by a regime that needed popular support, 
denounced the Hay-Herran_Treaty, and in Au- 
gust I 1903 the Colombian senate unanimously 
turned it down. 

The Colombian action did not derail the 
efforts of leaders in Washington; they became 
convinced that the Panamanians themselves 
might resolve the question by winning their 


independence. The decision in Bogota had not 
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surprised Roosevelt; Cromwell had talked with 
him the previous June and then followed the 
meeting with an assertion in the New York World 
that if Colombia rejected the pact, Panama 
would move for independence and grant canal 
rights to the United States. Roosevelt, the story 
claimed, supported this approach. Since becom- 
ing Colombia’s possession, the Panamanians 
had had a history of insurrections—more than 
fifty of them, Roosevelt calculated—about one a 
year. “You don’t have to foment a revolution,” 
he flippantly remarked. “All you have to do is 
take your foot off and one will occur.” If ques- 
tions lingered over the justification for earlier re- 
volts, none could arise now. The Hay-Herran 
Treaty had conjured up the economic benefits of 
a canal through Panama, only to be denied by 
Colombia’s greed. After Colombia voted down 
the Hay-Herran Treaty, Panamanian and U.S. in- 
habitants of the small province gathered pri- 
vately in August. They must gain independence 
and negotiate another canal treaty—before the 
United States turned to Nicaragua. 

Although many details remain unknown, the 
ensuing Panama revolution was clearly the result 
of a conspiracy. Numerous private discussions in- 
volving Bunau-Varilla and others took place at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. 
Bunau-Varilla, in fact, referred to room 1162 as 
“the cradle of the Panama Republic,” because 
while his wife listened and sewed a flag for the 
new country, he pledged $100,000 for the revolu- 
tion and worked with its eventuat teader, Dr. 
Manuel Amador Guerrero, who had arrived on 
the scene to h help formulate plans for a declaration 
of independence and a constitution. Though a 
physician, Guerrero fitted his new position well: 
He had interests in the Panama Railroad, which 
was owned by the New Panama Canal Company. 
The conspirators soon organized a small “patriot” 
force i in Panama that even included 500 members 
of ‘the Colombian occupation army—all suitably 
bribed to join the revolution. 

Still, however, Colombian loyalists could 
easily crush the revolt unless the United States 
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acted quickly and favorably toward the rebels. 
The key to U.S. policy was the Treaty of 1846 
with Colombia (then New Granada), because by 
it the United States had guaranteed Panama’s 
neutrality. Six times before 1903 U.S. soldiers 
had entered the isthmian area to restore order 
during insurrections—four times at Colombia’s 
request. Now the Americans could argue that the 
threat to Panama came from Colombia. No one 
during the 1840s could have envisioned the 
United States protecting Panama from its propri- 
etor; but the treaty, strictly speaking, did not pro- 
hibit such an act. 

Suspicions linger over the question of U.S. 
complicity in the shadowy events leading to the 
revolution in early November 1903. One fact 
seems certain, however: Bunau-Varilla, in talk- 
ing with Roosevelt, Hay, and other notables in 
Washington, could not have expected an unfa- 
vorable reaction to news of an impending insur- 
rection. In October Bunau-Varilla asked the 
president whether he would act on behalf of 
Colombia when the revolution began. “I cannot 
say that,” Roosevelt cagily replied. “All I can 
say is that Colombia by her action has forfeited 
any claim upon the U.S. and I have no use for a 
government that would do what that government 
has done.” At that, the Frenchman arose, 
thanked Roosevelt for his time, and left the 
White House, clearly satisfied that the United 
States would not interfere. A week after this 
meeting, Bunau-Varilla learned from Hay that 
U.S. warships were en route to Central America. 
Estimating their time of arrival in the city of 
Col6n on the Caribbean side of Panama, he ca- 
bled his contacts there that the first ship, the 
U.S.S. Nashville, should be in those waters on 
November 2. 

Thus, it was not by coincidence that the revolt 
took place in the early evening of the following 
day, November 3. When the Colombian govern- 
ment sent 400 additional soldiers to Col6n on the 
Atlantic side of the isthmus, the New Panama 
Canal Company, which owned the railroad nec- 
essary for transporting the men to Panama City, 


managed not to have any cars available. Com- 
mander John Hubbard of the Nashville then dis- 
patched U.S. sailors to the scene, and the 
Colombian officer in charge, after being sepa- 
rated from his troops by trickery, accepted a 
bribe from the rebels’ leaders and withdrew from 
the isthmus. Orders had reached Hubbard that 
day from the Department of State in Washing- 
ton: “In the interests of peace, make every effort 
to prevent [Colombian] Government troops at 
Colon from proceeding to Panama.” 

The Panamanian revolution was a huge suc- 
cess. At the cost of only two lives (an innocent 
bystander and a donkey), the rebels that same 
day placed the Colombian general under arrest, 
paid the bribed Colombian officials and soldiers 
in a formal ceremony in Panama City, and estab- 
lished a provisional government. “Quiet pre- 
vails,” the U.S. consul assured Washington. 
Manuel Amador, as planned in the New York ho- 
tel room, became president of the new republic 
and in a roaring speech attributed his people’s 
freedom to the White House. “President Roo- 
sevelt has made good. . . . Long live the Repub- 
lic of Panama! Long live President Roosevelt!” 

The president, however, repeatedly denied 
complicity and, strictly speaking, was probably 
telling the truth. In diplomacy, however, the line 
between appearances and truth is often so thin as 
to be indistinguishable. On several counts, the 
role of the United States appeared vital to 
Panama’s move for independence. Three days 
after the revolution Roosevelt extended de facto 
recognition to Panama upon learning of the 
overthrow of Colombian rule only an hour be- 
fore. The government in Washington immedi- 
ately stationed U.S. soldiers in Panama City to 
prevent attempts by Colombia to regain control. 
It seems indisputable that the Roosevelt admin- 
istration was aware of the imminence of revolu- 
tion and immediately took advantage of a propi- 
tious situation. Bunau-Varilla assured suspicious 
inquirers that through the newspapers he had fol- 
lowed the Nashville's route and correctly pre- 
dicted its arrival time in Colé6n. Bunau-Varilla is 
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“a very able fellow,” Roosevelt asserted, ‘“‘and it 
was his business to find out what he thought our 
Government would do. I have no doubt that he 
was able to make a very accurate guess, and to 
advise his people accordingly. In fact,” the pres- 
ident added, “he would have been a very dull 
man had he been unable to make such a guess.” 

Questions also remain about the negotiations 
following the revolution. After the new republic 
received recognition from the United States, it 
appointed Bunau-Varilla as “Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary” to initiate 
discussions of a treaty granting rights to build, 
fortify, and operate a transoceanic canal. In the 
meantime, the government in Panama sent three 
emissaries—Amador and two others—to join 
him in Washington to complete the treaty 
arrangements. It also forwarded instructions for- 
bidding Bunau-Varilla from agreeing to any 
terms that endangered Panama’s sovereignty. 
Bunau-Varilla was not to draft any treaty without 
the assistance of the three emissaries: “You will 
proceed in everything strictly in agreement with 
them.” 

But neither the instructions nor the three 
Panamanians arrived in time. After Hay pre- 
sented a treaty proposal much like the Hay- 
Herran Treaty, Bunau-Varilla took it to his hotel 
room, where he worked feverishly all night and 
day in revising the terms to make them more at- 
tractive to the U.S. Senate. Amador and his two 
companions had arrived in New York City and 
would be in Washington the next day. Just hours 
before their arrival in the capital, Bunau-Varilla 
and Hay signed the treaty. 

The Hay—Bunau-Varilla Treaty of November 
18, 1903, was far more generous than the Hay- 
Herrdn pact. The new agreement guaranteed the 
United States a ten-mile-wide strip of land 
through Panama, which became the canal zone. 
Although Panama retained civil control over 
Col6n and Panama City, the United States re- 
ceived extremely broad powers in the zone con- 
necting the two cities. As would have been the 
case with Colombia, Panama was to receive $10 
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million outright and $250,000 a year beginning 
nine years after the exchange of ratifications. 
Then, in the most important alterations that 
Bunau-Varilla inserted, the U.S. government se- 
cured in perpetuity “all the rights, power and au- 
thority within the Zone . . . which the United 
States would possess and exercise if it were the 
sovereign of the territory.” Article I of the treaty 
stipulated that “the United States guarantees and 
will maintain the independence of the Republic 
of Panama.” In a move strikingly similar to the 
status accorded Cuba under the Platt Amend- 
ment of 1901 (discussed later), the United States 
established a protectorate over Panama. 

Six hours after Bunau-Varilla signed the treaty, 
he excitedly greeted the Panamanians at the train 
station in Washington with what he termed “the 
happy news”: “The Republic of Panama is hence- 
forth under the protection of the United States. I 
have just signed the Canal Treaty.” Amador 
nearly fainted, and one of his companions angrily 
socked Bunau-Varilla in the nose. 

Hay brought great pressure on the Senate for 
hurried approval: The Panamanian representa- 
tives, he feared, might bear treaty stipulations 
less favorable then those allowed by Bunau-Var- 
illa. Senate Democrats wanted to know more 
about suspected White House involvement in the 
Panamanian uprising, but the president, despite 
the suspicions aroused by the role of the 
Nashville, staunchly proclaimed that “no one 
connected with this Government had any part in 
preparing, inciting, or encouraging the late revo- 
lution.” It was difficult to counter this statement 
without documentation, and on February 23, 
1904, the Senate easily approved the treaty. 

Bunau-Varilla also proved instrumental in 
closing the deal. To ensure passage of the treaty 
in Panama, he sent a 370-word cable warning its 
new leaders that failure to approve the pact 
would cause Roosevelt to put an end to U.S. 
protection and either seize the canal zone or 
sign a canal treaty with Nicaragua. The govern- 
ment in Panama immediately approved the 
Hay—Bunau-Varilla Treaty. What happened to 
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the $40 million in U.S. money? The banking 
magnate J. P. Morgan had become financial 
agent for the company’s holdings, which meant 
that he engineered the transfer of the entire trea- 
sury of the New Panama Canal Company to a 
list of stockholders never made public. Bunau- 
Varilla, however, held a large share of that stock 
and received an undetermined but assuredly fair 
share of that sum. 

The United States’s behavior during the 
Panamanian affair drew a mixed public reac- 
tion. Democrats and many others in the country 
denounced the president, Europeans self- 
righteously complained of the United States’s 
lack of morality, and in succeeding years Latin 
Americans intensified their opposition to the 
Panamanian episode as the United States deep- 
ened its Caribbean involvement. If Roosevelt’s 
supporters acted for partisan reasons, they de- 
fended their policies on a realistic ground: for 
security’s sake, the United States needed a canal. 

Roosevelt never shied away from upholding 
his actions during the Panama manipulations. To 
Congress in December 1903, he declared that 
the United States had a “mandate from civiliza- 
tion” to build an isthmian canal. In his Autobi- 
ography, he boasted that building the Panama 
Canal was “by far the most important action I 
took in foreign affairs.” All of his administra- 
tion’s policies, he asserted, had been “carried out 
in accordance with the highest, finest and nicest 
standards of public and governmental ethics.” 
Yet skepticism existed even among his cabinet 
members. In one heated meeting the president 
turned to Attorney General Philander C. Knox 
and declared that “it will be just as well for you 
to give us a formal legal opinion sustaining my 
action in this whole matter.” Knox shrewdly 
replied, “No, Mr. President, if I were you I 
would not have any taint of legality about it.” On 
another occasion Roosevelt plodded through an 
elaborate defense of his behavior and then 
turned sharply to Secretary of War Elihu Root 
for his reaction. The elderly man wryly com- 
mented, “You have shown that you were accused 


of seduction and you have conclusively proved 
that you were guilty of rape.” 

The Panama Canal story was still not com- 
plete. Several years after passage of the 
Hay—Bunau-Varilla Treaty, as the passageway 
neared the last stages of construction, Roosevelt 
gave an intriguing speech to a stadium audience 
in 1911 at the University of California. “I am in- 
terested in the Panama Canal because I started 
it,” he proudly asserted. “If I had followed tradi- 
tional conservative methods I would have sub- 
mitted a dignified State paper of probably 200 
pages to Congress and the debates on it would 
have been going on yet; but I took the Canal 
Zone and let Congress debate; and while the 
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Secretary of war and later secretary of state who played 
an integral role in Theodore Roosevelt’s foreign policy. 
(Source: Oscar King Davis, William Howard Taft: The 
Man of the Hour, Philadelphia; PW. Ziegler Co., 1908, 
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PANAMA CANAL UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
This picture demonstrates the intricate and complex process required to link 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. (Source: Library of Congress.) 


PANAMA CANAL AFTER COMPLETION 
U.S.S. Ohio passing Cucaracha Slide in 1915, shortly after the opening of the Panama 
Canal in August 1914. (Source: Library of Congress.) 
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debate goes on the Canal does also.” The stupen- 
dous engineering feat, led by George Goethals, 
became possible only after Dr. William Gorgas 
brought under control the two greatest obstacles 
to de Lesseps’s effort: yellow fever and malaria. 
The Panama Canal, fifty miles in length and con- 
sisting of a series of locks, opened for use in Au- 
gust 1914—on the eve of the Great War. It 
opened at a cost since 1904 of $352 million (four 
times that of the Suez Canal) and more than 5600 
lives. Seven years later, after Roosevelt had died 
(ironically, having never seen the completed pro- 
ject), the United States, partly out of guilt but 
also because of the discovery of oil in Colombia, 
sent that government an additional $25 million 
(“canalimony,” according to one critic) as recom- 
pense for its loss of Panama. In the meantime the 
United States expanded its involvement in 
Caribbean affairs in an effort to safeguard the 
canal from foreign encroachments. 


ROOSEVELT COROLLARY 


As U.S. interest in an isthmian canal had height- 
ened after the Spanish-American War, so did the 
very thought of its construction underline the im- 
portance of Cuba by the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The Teller Amendment of 1898 had prohib- 
ited its annexation, but the island’s location made 
its independence dangerous because of possible 


absorption by some other power. President 
McKinley had warned Congress in December 
1899 that Americans had “a grave responsibility 
for the future good government of Cuba” and that 
the island had to “be bound to us.” The insurrec- 
tion in the Philippines raised fears in Washington 
that the same could happen in Cuba. To prevent 
this unhappy situation, Secretary of War Root ap- 
pointed General Leonard Wood as military gov- 
ernor of Cuba. Wood was charged with the re- 
sponsibilities of ridding the island of yellow fever 
and of instituting an educational program, a pub- 
lic works system, and an orderly government. His 


efforts were largely unsuccessful, but they led to 


a more direct U.S. involvement in Cuban affairs. 


By early 1901 Root had worked with the 
chair of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Orville Platt, in drafting a congressional bill 
establishing a U.S. protectorate over Cuba until 
that island’s government drew up a constitution 
containing certain stipulations. According to the 
Platt Amendment, Cuba was nominally free but 
could not sign a treaty or borrow money without 
approval from Washington. In the event of inter- 
nal disorder, the United States could intervene. 
Finally, Cuba granted the United States “lands 
necessary for coaling or naval stations.” The 
Platt Amendment became an annex to the new 
Cuban constitution of 1901 only under Wood’s 
pressure and after Root’s assurances that the 
United States would not intervene unless the 
Cuban government was in danger. In May 1903 
the United States and Cuba formalized the 
amendment into a treaty, and later that year the 
U.S. Navy built a base at Guantanamo Bay, lo- 
cated near Santiago on the southeastern side of 
the island. The United States was to hold this 
base in perpetuity. 

The Platt Amendment aroused bitter opposi- 
tion both inside and outside the United States. 
While U.S. antiimperialists resurrected their ar- 
guments against foreign involvement, many 
Cubans complained that the United States had 
merely taken the place of their former Spanish 
oppressor. President Roosevelt characterized the 
opposition groups in the United States as “un- 
hung traitors[,] . . . liars, slanderers and scandal 
mongers,” and Root unconvincingly tried to es- 
tablish a difference between “interventionism” 
and “interference” with the island’s domestic af- 
fairs. U.S. intervention, he argued, would occur 
only to safeguard Cuba’s government and pre- 
serve the island’s independence—not to permit 
interference in internal matters. The United 
States meanwhile signed the Reciprocity Treaty 
with Cuba in 1902, which further tied the two 
peoples together by lowering duties on the is- 
land’s exports to the United States. 

In the aftermath of the Platt Amendment the 
United States confirmed the Cuban leaders’ fears 
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by expanding its economic and military involve- 
ment on the island. U.S. investments and trade 
more than quadrupled from the mid-1890s to 
1913. Meanwhile, U.S. Marines repeatedly in- 
tervened because of the island’s internal trou- 
bles, and in one period, from 1906 to 1909, they 
actually assumed control of the government. 
Roosevelt rigidly opposed annexation but feared 
that continued domestic unrest would force the 
United States into such a step. He could not un- 
derstand why the Cubans were unable to “be- 
have themselves.” He finally turned to his friend 
and now secretary of war, William Howard Taft, 
to resolve the problems on the island. As former 
civil governor of the Philippines, Taft recog- 
nized the importance of settling Cuba’s troubles 
before a full-scale insurrection broke out. He 


served as provisional governor of Cuba for a 


month, and upon his return home in October 
1906, he left behind more than 5000 U.S. sol- 
diers who were prepared to implement the re- 
forms called for earlier by General Wood. 

The Platt Amendment established a precedent 
for similar U.S. actions in other parts of the 
hemisphere and appears to have become the ba- 
sis of a new Latin American policy by the United 
States. As early as Roo oosevelt’s first months in of- 
fice, he seemed to be moving toward a major 
pronouncement on Latin American affairs in- 
tended_to_ discourage Old World involvement. 
Negotiations over Panama and Cuba weighed 
heavily on his mind when, in his first annual 
message to Congress in December 1901, he 
termed the Monroe Doctrine “a guarantee of the 
commercial independence of the Americas.” On 
another occasion he declared that as Voltaire had 
said of God, “if the Monroe Doctrine did not al- 
ready exist, it would be necessary forthwith to 
create it.” Yet Roosevelt admitted to limitations 
on U.S. actions. After Germany gave notice in 
1901 of its intent to dispatch a punitive expedi- 
tion to Venezuela, he took a stand similar to that 
of Secretary of State Seward during the Euro- 
pean intervention in Mexico during the 1860s. 
Roosevelt asserted that the United States would 


not guarantee any hemispheric nation against 
punitive action by a non-American power unless 
that action involved the acquisition of territory. 
Roosevelt appeared to be searching for a middle 
ground between U.S. intervention and outright 
annexation. Like a watchdog, he explained, the 
United States would oversee Latin America’s re- 
lations with the Old World. 

The first test of Roosevelt’s Latin American 
policy came ir in Venezuela, where Germany and 
Britain sought reimbursement of debts long 
overdue. German intentions in the hemisphere 
worried Americans more than did those of the 
British, largely because of the recent rapproche- 
ment in Anglo-American relations but also be- 
cause of recent instances of German expansion- 
ism. Kaiser Wilhelm II had tried to improve 
relations with the United States, but with little 
success. The Germans called for arbitration of 
the debt question by The Hague Court, but 
Venezuelan dictator Cipriano Castro refused the 
proposal. Germany and Britain then notified 
Washington that they were preparing to use 
force to collect their money, but at the same time 
they assured the president of having no territor- 
ial aims. Meeting no opposition from the Roo- 
sevelt administration, they issued an ultimatum 
to Venezuela in December 1902 and proceeded 
to set up a “pacific blockade” of its main ports. 
But as tensions mounted, the British shelled two 
forts and landed troops, and the Germans sank 
two of Venezuela’s gunboats. When U.S. popu- 
lar reaction stiffened with Germany’s additional 
bombardment of Venezuelan territory, Roosevelt 
insisted on arbitration. Germany and Britain 
agreed to his proposal but maintained the block- 
ade. Castro, called by Roosevelt an “unspeak- 
able villainous little monkey,” had brought on a 
deeper European involvement in the hemi- 
sphere, provoked a challenge to the credibility of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and forced the United 
States to intervene. 

British interest in maintaining the rapproche- 
ment explains that nation’s retreat, but the rea- 
sons for Germany’s sudden change of policy 
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were not clear in 1902. Part of the explanation 
lies in the kaiser’s decision to send a new am- 
bassador to Washington. This ambassador, Her- 
mann Speck von Sternburg, had befriended Roo- 
sevelt some time before and now worked to 
defuse the dangerous situation. But there is more 
to the story. 

In a 1916 reprinting of William R. Thayer’s 
biography of John Hay, the author included a 
copy of a letter he had recently received from 
Roosevelt asserting that he had played a major 
but hidden role in resolving the Venezuelan cri- 
sis. As president in 1902, Roosevelt explained in 
the letter to Thayer, he became alarmed that Ger- 
many might establish a base in Venezuela that 
would endanger an isthmian canal and other 
U.S. interests. The government in Berlin had at 
first refused the call for arbitration, according to 
Roosevelt, and its assurances were not convinc- 
ing that any seizures of territory would be tem- 
porary. Roosevelt thereupon ordered Admiral 
George Dewey moved near Puerto Rico and 
readied for action. If Germany did not agree to 
arbitration within ten days, Roosevelt pointedly 
told von Sternburg, Dewey would go to 
Venezuela. The German ambassador expressed 
“very grave concern,” Roosevelt recalled, and 
warned that such U.S. action would have “seri- 
ous consequences.” When a week passed with 
no reply from Berlin, Roosevelt informed the 
ambassador of a change in plans: Dewey would 
leave twenty-four hours earlier than previously 
announced. Germany agreed to arbitration. 

Controversy exists over Roosevelt’s account 
of his actions during the Venezuelan crisis of 
1902 and 1903. Critics have argued that he either 
fabricated or embellished the story, and yet no 
one can deny that the actions outlined in the let- 
ter were well within Roosevelt’s character and 
temperament. The nation’s interests in the hemi- 
sphere were involved: Roosevelt recognized that 
a European power entrenched so close to 
Panama posed a potential threat to the canal as 
well as to the entire Caribbean. Germany did not 
want a confrontation with the United States, and 
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chances are that Roosevelt may have hurried the 
kaiser into a decision he would have made any- 
way. But there is little reason to doubt the 
essence of Roosevelt’s testimony. 

In February 1903 Germany and Britain lifted 
the Venezuelan blockade and turned over the 
claims issue to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague. The British government had 
recognized its lack of wisdom in following Ger- 
many’s lead in Venezuela, and Prime Minister 
Arthur Balfour had attempted to calm Anglo- 
phobes in the United States by renouncing terri- 
torial aims in the New World and recognizing 
the Monroe Doctrine as part of international law. 
The Hague Court meanwhile decided in favor of 
Germany and Britain, which drew a concerned 
reaction in the Western Hemisphere. The De- 
partment of State feared that the decision would 
encourage the use of force in international dis- 
putes and increase the likelihood of further Eu- 
ropean intervention in Latin America. 

The Argentine minister of foreign affairs, 
Luis Drago, tried to reduce the chances of for- 
eign intervention in the hemisphere. He had op- 
posed the use of force in collecting debts from 
Venezuela, and in 1902 he notified the Roosevelt 
administration that the loss of investments was a 
risk business leaders took in any transactions, in- 
cluding those outside their country. The Drago 
Doctrine, as his argument became known, was 
incorporated into international law at the Second 
Hague Conference of 1907. The United States 
approved but added the stipulation that interven- 
tion was acceptable only if the debtor nation ei- 
ther refused arbitration or refused to abide by the 
arbitrator’s decision. 

A second lem_in the hemisphere, 
this one in the Dominican Republic, led the 
Roosevelt administration to issue a formal state- 
ment on its Latin American policy. The Domini- 
can government owed nearly $32 million to a 
host of countries, including Germany and the 
United States (a company in New York holding 
U.S. and British funds). Over the years the Do- 
minicans had repeatedly assured creditors of 
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remuneration from customs collections, but with 
no results. Internal disorder had rocked the Do- 
minican Republic since the 1890s, and although 
some Americans pondered annexation, Roo- 
sevelt privately declared, “I have about the same 
desire to annex it as a gorged boa constrictor 
might have to swallow a porcupine wrong-end 
0.” Both American and European business lead- 
ers exerted pressure on the U.S. government to 
act, and although Roosevelt hesitated, he recog- 
nized that the Venezuelan arbitration award had 
established a precedent for the use of force in 
collecting debts. 

® Roosevelt prepared to deal with the Domini- 
can situation through a policy later known as the 
Roosevelt Corollary of the Monroe Doctrine. In 
May 1904 he indicated the direction of his 
thinking in a letter to Secretary of War Root, 
when he pledged U.S. friendship to any nation 
that acted responsibly in international affairs. 
He went on to advise the House of Representa- 
tives in December that the United States had to 
keep order in the hemisphere. “Chronic wrong- 
doing may in America, as elsewhere, ultimately 
require intervention by some civilized nation, 
and in the Western Hemisphere the adherence of 
the United States to the Monroe Doctrine may 
force the United States, however reluctantly, in 
flagrant cases of such wrongdoing or impo- 
tence, to the exercise of an international police 
power.” 

Later, to the Senate, Roosevelt elaborated on 
his earlier congressional message. Under the 
Monroe Doctrine, the United States could not al- 
low any European country to “seize and perma- 
nently occupy the territory of one of these re- 
publics; and yet such seizure of territory, 
disguised or undisguised, may eventually offer 
the only way in which the power in question can 
collect any debts, unless there is interference on 
the part of the United States.” The president used 
the situation in the Dominican Republic as the 
occasion to announce the Roosevelt Corollary, a 
unilateral statement asserting U.S. police control 
over the hemisphere. 


In December 1904 the United States opened 
negotiations with the Dominican Republic to re- 
solve the debts controversy. The resulting agree- 
ment authorized the New York company to ad- 
minister the country’s customs offices at two 
ports until the claimants received monetary sat- 
isfaction. European creditors immediately ob- 
jected, arousing concern in the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration that its action would set off a race 
for the remainder of the offices. The Dominican 
government, as a result of the urgings of the U.S. 
minister in that country, asked the United States 
to take over all customs offices and allocate the 
funds in such a way as to meet the republic’s 
financial obligations at home and abroad. Demo- 
crats and others in the United States questioned 
the constitutionality of such a measure, but Roo- 
sevelt sent the proposed agreement to the Senate 
in January 1905. Under the arrangement, he was 
to appoint an American to handle receivership 
duties. Whereas 45 percent of collected funds 
would go to the Dominicans, most of the re- 
mainder would go into a trust fund in a New 
York bank, reserved for the republic’s creditors. 
Should the Senate oppose the agreement, the 
balance of the customs revenues would go to the 
Dominican government as well. The Senate, 
however, adjourned in March without approving 
the pact. 

Roosevelt was furious and in April 1905 ne- 
gotiated an executive agreement with the Do- 
minicans that did not require Senate approval 
and was based on a modus vivendi (temporary 
arrangement pending final settlement). Although 
the Democrats called his action unconstitutional, 
the executive agreement remained in effect until 
February 1907, when the Senate finally caved in 
and approved a treaty granting legal standing to 
the American whom Roosevelt had already sent 
as customs collector. The Dominicans’ creditors 
scaled down their demands, and the government 
secured a new bond in the United States to cover 
the debt and establish a public works program on 
the island. Root, by that time secretary of state, 
defended the pact in the Senate by declaring that 
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the Panama Canal, then under construction, 
placed Latin American countries “in the front 
yard of the United States” and forced it “to 
police the surrounding premises” in the interest 
of hemispheric stability and trade. 

The Dominican Republic approached eco- 
nomic and political soundness during the follow- 
ing years, but renewed insurrections soon forced 
the United States to broaden its involvement in 
the island’s affairs. In late 1911 the president of 
the Dominican Republic was assassinated, and 
the next year rebels from neighboring Haiti 
raided and pillaged at will. Customs offices under 
U.S. control had to shut their doors, and in Sep- 
tember 1912 a U.S. commission and several hun- 
dred marines arrived to restore order. By Decem- 
ber the U.S. force had achieved some stability, 
but sporadic outbreaks of violence caused the 
government in Washington to continue military 
occupation of the island into the early 1920s. 

President Taft followed Roosevelt’s example 
in using the Monroe Doctrine as the basis of his 
Latin American policy when during his adminis- 
tration of 1909 through 1913 the United States 
deepened its economic influence in Nicaragua 
through “dollar diplomacy.” Defined by Taft as 
“substituting dollars for bullets,” the term was 
new, but the idea behind it was not. Foreign pol- 
icy and commercial interests had long been sup- 
portive of each other, but in this period the 
Washington government worked ever more 
closely with the nation’s financial and industrial 
concerns in seeking out new foreign markets. 
Taft insisted that dollar diplomacy “appeals 
alike . . . to idealistic humanitarian sentiments, to 
the fiewtes of sound policy and strategy, and to 
legitimate commercial aims.” During his presi- 
dency, U.S. investments and foreign policy be- 
came virtually inseparable as the economic and 
strategic objectives of business and government 
leaders often ran parallel. 

When in late 1911 the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment threatened to cancel mine concessions to 
the United States and executed two Americans 
for aiding an ongoing revolution, the Taft ad- 
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ministration sent marines to help bring about a 
new regime. The Senate in Washington opposed 
a treaty with Nicaragua that, like a pact negoti- 
ated with Honduras that same year (also de- 
feated by the Senate), would have authorized a 
U.S. loan and placed the United States in charge 
of customs. Such a treaty, Democratic senators 
argued, would lead to a unwarrantable and dan- 
gerous extension of U.S. power. In addition, 
many senators feared that the president had as- 
sumed excessive authority in making treaties. 
But the state department became party to an 
agreement involving Nicaragua and various 
New York banks, which established a receiver- 
ship similar to that set up for the Dominican Re- 
public. Another revolution in Nicaragua in late 
1912 prompted the Washington government to 
send out more than 2000 marines, who put down 
the insurrection, forced the rebel leaders out of 
the country, and stationed a small legation guard 
in the capital of Managua that remained off and 
on until 1933. Although the United States had 
intended its involvement in Nicaragua to safe- 
guard the areas surrounding the Panama Canal, 
its policies left a long-standing feeling of distrust 
throughout Latin America. 


THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY DISPUTE 


U.S. diplomatic activities were not confined to 
the southern half of the hemisphere: The discov- 
ery of gold in the Klondike River area of north- 
west Canada in 1896 set off a boundary dispute 
between Alaska and British Columbia that 
reached dangerous proportions during Roo- 
sevelt’s presidency. The best route into the area 


area, They suddenly argued ae ee 


in the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1825, which ran 
thirty rmilecmnlanditne mites Dace and became 
the basis of the U.S. purchase of Alaska more 
than forty years later, did not follow the twisting 
contours of the coast but moved due south. If 
that claim were correct, the United States would 
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President Theodore Roosevelt resorted to a joint commission in settling the dispute, but only 
after he had used various pressures to assure a favorable outcome. 


lose commercial control over the Alaskan intg- 


would own the headwaters 


of_the larger coves and harbors cutting into 
North America. 

Controversy intensified during the summer of 
1898. In June the Canadians claimed the largest 
bay in the region, the Lynn Canal, which flowed 
by three settlements and connected with harbors 
(Pyramid, Dyea, and Skagway) providing access 
to the gold fields and the sea. The Canadian goy- 
ernment was willing to negotiate, but only if the 
Americans first accepted its claim to Pyramid 
Harbor. Secretary of State Hay bitterly con- 
demned the claim: “It is as if a kidnapper, steal- 
ing one of your children, should say that his con- 
duct was more than fair, it was even generous, 
because he left you two.” 


Hay proposed the establishment of a joint 
commission to settle the Alaskan boundary dis- 
pute, but both nations soon became preoccupied 
with other more pressing matters: the United 
States with its war with Spain, and Britain with 
- oS 
its growing problems with the Boers in South 
Africa. In the meantime the McKinley adminis- 
tration quieted the Alaskan situation by agreeing 
to Canada’s temporary use of the land at the 
opening of the Lynn Canal. When Hay recom- 
mended the commission approach to Roosevelt 
shortly after his arrival in the White House, 
the new president expressed concern. He feared 
that arbitration would lead to a compromise 
whereby the United States would lose territory 
that the Canadians had no right to have. In 
March 1902, however, Roosevelt felt compelled 
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to act because rumor was that gold might also be 
discovered in the disputed territory and force an- 
other crisis. To Hay in July, he termed the Cana- 
dians’ claim “an outrage pure and simple. . . . To 
pay them anything where they are entitled to 
nothing would in a case like this come danger- 
ously near blackmail.” As tensions mounted in 
the disputed area, Roosevelt dispatched 800 ad- 
ditional troops to keep order. 

Late that same year the Canadians saw no 
support coming from England and retreated 
from their demands, indicating that their only 
concern now was to save face. If the United 
States agreed to arbitration, they would accept a 
decision roughly corresponding with the U.S. 
position. Canada had no choice. British leaders 
in London were worried that the Alaskan issue 
might endanger the Anglo-American rapproche- 
ment. British Foreign Secretary Lord Henry 
Lansdowne expressed the general feeling among 
his countrymen: “America seems to be our only 
friend just now, and it would be unfortunate to 
quarrel with her.” 

In late January 1903 Britain agreed to Hay’s 
joint commission proposal. The resulting Con- 
vention of 1903 called for “‘six impartial jurists,” 
three Americans and three Britons to Comprise 
an oe ee 
in London and settle the matter by majority vote. 
Little imagination was needed to predict the out- 
come. “In this case,” Hay confidently remarked, 
‘it is impossible that we should lose, and not at 
all impossible that a majority should give a ver- 
dict in our favor.” To the commission Roosevelt 
appointed his friend Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
of Massachusetts, Elihu Root, then the presi- 
dent’s secretary of war, and a former senator 
from Washington, George Turner. None of the 
men fitted the category of “impartial jurists,” but 
appointing them was politically important be- 
cause their support for the U.S. boundary claims 
was well known. The British king appointed a 
commission consisting of two Canadians and the 
lord chief justice of England, Richard E. W. 
Alverstone. Both Alverstone and his Canadian 
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companions understood that the maintenance of 
good relations with the United States was more 
important than a breakdown over Alaska’s 
boundary. But they also knew that failure to gain 
something in the proceedings would pit them 
against an angry populace at home. 

In late 1903 the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal 
met in London. After weeks of bitter discussions 


the two Canadians refused to compromise, as 
did the three Americans, and the outcome rested 
with England’ rd_Alverstone. Roosevelt 
meanwhile exerted pressure by letting it be 
known that a decision against the United States 
would lead to U.S. military occupation of the 
disputed territory while the army itself drew the 
boundary. The London government decided to 
accept the U. S. inter Tpretation | of the Tine. Despite 
Canada’ S threats of secession , Alverstone v voted 
with the three Americans i in October 1903. Al- 
though he succeeded in reducing the width of the 
coastal award, he secured for Canada only two 
of four_small islands in dispute. The United 
States hi had a clear-cut victory. Alverstone in- 
sisted that he had decided solely on the basis of 
“the law and the evidence,” and yet if so, the law 
and the evidence conveniently fitted a decision 
dictated by his country’s need to maintain the 
rapprochement with the United States. 


EAST ASIA 


U.S. attention had in the meantime turned to- 
ward East Asia, where growing problems would 
lead to the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905. 
China remained a major concern, because out- 
side powers had expanded their claims in defi- 
ance of the Open Door declarations of 1899 and 
1900. Russia had joined European powers in ob- 
structing Japan’s attempt in 1895 to secure a 
lease on the Liaotung Peninsula in southern 
Manchuria and had refused to withdraw its sol- 
diers from Manchuria after the Boxer Rebellion 
of 1900. Indeed, the Russians were now building 
a railway through northern Manchuria and into 
Vladivostok, which was their major port in north 
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Pacific waters. They had also won the right to 
construct and control another railroad connect- 
ing Harbin with Port Arthur in the south, where 
they would soon have a naval base. These ad- 
vances into Manchuria threatened Japan’s inter- 
ests both there and in Korea, the latter tradition- 
ally regarded as “a dagger pointed at the heart of 
Japan.” The Japanese had gradually extended 
control over Korea since the end of the Sino- 
Japanese War in 1895, and they had negotiated 
an alliance with Britain in 1902 admitting to 
each party’s special interests in China. What was 
more important, in exchange for Japan’s support 
of Britain in Europe, the British recognized 
Japan’s political, commercial, and industrial 
concerns in Korea. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
offered Japan some guarantee that war with Rus- 
sia would not necessarily lead to French inter- 
vention on behalf of their Russian ally. After 
Japan failed to negotiate a favorable settlement 
with Russia over Manchuria and Korea, the 
Japanese navy launched a surprise attack on Port 
Arthur in February 1904 that wiped out Russia’s 
Pacific fleet. Two days later Japan declared war. 

Americans initially joined the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration in praising the Japanese in their war 
with Russia. “Was not the way the Japs began 
the fight bully?” remarked Root. Roosevelt 
wrote his son less than a week after the Port 
Arthur attack that “I was thoroughly pleased 
with the Japanese victory for Japan is playing 
our game” in trying to halt the Russians. The 
government in Washington of course maintained 
official neutrality, but it favored Japan out of ex- 
pectations that its leaders would respect the 
Open Door in China. The president’s distaste for 
Russian leadership and supposed backwardness 
was as well known as his favor for Japan’s in- 
dustriousness and efficiency. He was determined 
that France, Russia’s ally, and Germany, which 
supported Russia in Asia, would not deny Japan 
the spoils of war. Roosevelt realized that the 
outcome of the Russo-Japanese War would de- 
termine the balance of power in that part of the 
world and hence affect U.S. interests—particu- 
larly in China and the Philippines. 


Russia was irate over the U.S. reaction to the 
war. The Russians were unaware of the change 
in attitude in the United States brought by their 
expansionist policies in East Asia and by their 
harsh treatment of Jews and political opponents 
at home. Roosevelt privately considered Czar 
Nicholas II ‘“‘a preposterous little creature,” yet 
dangerous because he could close Manchuria to 
the outside world. Japan, Roosevelt believed, 
might preserve the Open Door and safeguard 
U.S. interests both in China and the Philippines. 
Gradually, however, this hope disappeared as 
Japan unexpectedly and overwhelmingly won 
the war by 1905 and soon loomed as a new dan- 
ger on the Pacific horizon. 

The Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 
anese—so costly that the Japanese minister in 
Washington, Kogoro Takahira, privately asked 
Roosevelt in the spring of 1905 to intervene and 
bring the warring powers to the peace table. 
Russia could not sustain the war because of 
growing internal problems that would culminate 
in revolution during the autumn of that same 
year and because of pressure from France. The 
French were more concerned about a concurrent 
crisis with Germany over Morocco than about 
Russia’s plight in East Asia. Roosevelt’s condi- 
tion for intervention was a guarantee for the 
Open Door policy, which Japan gave but Russia 
did not. Roosevelt recognized the important role 
thrust upon him: If he played the balance-of- 
power game correctly, he might keep the advan- 
tage from shifting too far toward Tokyo and 
thereby preserve U.S. interests in that part of the 
world. 

s Peace talks began on a U.S. naval base in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, during August 
1905, and only after considerable difficulty did 
fhe peace-making teams manage a settlement, 
Japan demanded that Russia pull out of 
Manchuria, give up the Liaotung Peninsula and. 
the South Manchurian Railroad from Harbin: 
to Port Arthur, recognize Japanese hegemony 
in Korea and on Sakhalin Island off the north 
Chinese mainland, and pay $600 million in 
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reparations. The discussions stalemated when 
Russia refused to relinquish Sakhalin and turned 
down the reparations demand. Roosevelt feared 
that Nicholas would rather resume the war than 
yield to Japan. He sought a compromise calling 
for Russia to receive the northern half of 
Sakhalin and Japan the rest and for the two pow- 
ers to agree “in principle” to a reparations bill. 
After a carefully crafted discussion led by the 
U.S. ambassador to St. Petersburg, George 
Meyer, the czar accepted the first part of the plan, 
but he still refused to pay war damages. Japan 
eventually gave up that demand. Resumption of 
the war to obtain reparations, it realized, would 
cancel their worth, cause permanent injury at 
home, and therefore cost more than peace. Japan 
also discerned a change in U.S. public opinion. 
Whether owing to the demands and seeming ar- 
rogance ef the Japanese delegates at Portsmouth 
or to the Russians’ repeated warnings that Japan 
was the real threat to peace, Americans’ ardor for 
the Japanese had noticeably cooled. 

The antagonists finally came to terms with the 
Treaty of Portsmouth on September 5, 1905. 
Japan regained what it had lost in the war with 
China in 1894-1895: the Liaotung Peninsula, 
which was the site of Port Arthur, Dairen, and 
the South Manchurian Railroad. Russia also rec- 
ognized Japan’s special interests in Korea and 
south Sakhalin. Manchuria returned to China’s 
civil jurisdiction, and all Japanese and Russian 
soldiers were to withdraw except those needed 
to guard the railroad. Russia remained a promi- 
nent force in the region by retaining the northern 
half of Sakhalin and the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way in upper Manchuria, but Japan emerged 
from the Russo-Japanese War as the dominant 
power in East Asia. 

The results of the Portsmouth Conference 
were mixed. U.S. relations hardened with both 
Russia and Japan as those countries searched for 
a scapegoat to explain their failures in the war. 
Whereas the Russians claimed they could have 
won the war had the Americans not intervened, 
the Japanese people, heavily burdened by taxa- 
tion, blamed their leaders in Tokyo along with 
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the U.S. government for failing to win an in- 
demnity and other concessions. Violent antigov- 
ernment and anti-American demonstrations 
broke out in Tokyo and other cities. In February 
1906 the United States protested commercial 
discrimination in Japanese-controlled areas in 
Manchuria; the Japanese, it became clear, had 
no intentions of respecting the Open Door. 
While Japanese-American relations rapidly de- 
teriorated, Roosevelt accepted the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1906 for his efforts at Portsmouth (and 
in settling the Moroccan dispute, as discussed 
later). 

Not all results of the Russo-Japanese War 
were self-evident: Another outgrowth of the con- 
flict was the Taft- a—‘agreed_memoran- 
dum” of late July 1905. This secret document 
tied the United States to Japan (and to Britain 
too, because it had aligned with Japan in 1902). 
A year earlier Roosevelt had agreed to recognize 
Japan’s special interests in Korea, and in mid- 
summer of the following year Secretary of War 
Taft, en route to the Philippines, repeated the as- 
surance in a conversation in Tokyo with Prime 
Minister Taro Katsura. Japan’s ongoing con- 
quests in the war with Russia during the spring 
of 1905 had caused concern in Washington over 
the Philippines, and through this informal under- 
standing the United States agreed to drop claims 
to Korea in exchange for Japan’s renunciation of 
“any aggressive designs whatever” on the is- 
lands. Roosevelt approved the memorandum, 
and within a year the United States closed its 
legation at Seoul and conducted Korean business 
through the government in Tokyo. 

¢ The Taft-Katsura understanding signaled a 
retreat on the Open Door, but the United States 
had no choice. Root explained years after- 
ward that “all we might have done was to make 
threats which we could not carry out.” Such 
a move would have violated one of Roo- 
sevelt’s maxims: “I never take a step in foreign 
policy unless I am assured that I shall be able 
eventually to carry out my will by force.” 

Americans were soon to perceive Japan as a 
threat to their interests at home and abroad. By 
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1905 about 100,000 Japanese lived in the United 
States. They settled mostly along the west coast, 
where their presence reminded Californians of 
recent troubles with Chinese coolies who had 
flocked into the United States to work as cheap 
labor on the transcontinental railroad, completed 
in 1869. But the Japanese soon totaled almost a 
tenth of the state’s population and aroused deep 
racial animosities. Congress had barred further 
Chinese immigration into the United States 
during the 1880s but did not extend the measure 
to include the Japanese. In 1900 the govern- 
ment in Tokyo had prohibited its laborers from 
entering the United States, but this ruling proved 
easy to circumvent as Japanese immigrants 
continued in through Hawaii, Mexico, and 
Canada. California became the focal point of 
Japanese immigration, and whether for racial or 
economic reasons (or both), the state’s inhabi- 
tants protested that Orientals were undermining 
the economy by working for lower wages than 
whites would accept. Japan’s recent victory over 
Russia and the inflammatory articles in the 
U.S. press stirred up a hotbed of emotions over 
an alleged “yellow peril” that needed only a 
catalyst to set off trouble. 

That catalyst came in October 1906, when the 
school board in San Francisco acted on the sep- 
arate-but-equal principle of the Plessy v. Fergu- 
son Supreme Court case of 1896 and restricted 
the city’s ninety-three Japanese children to an 
Oriental Public School already attended by Chi- 
nese and Korean youths. This school board deci- 
sion, weakly based on the arguments that the 
Japanese youths were overaged and overcrowd- 
ing the classrooms, drew strong complaints lo- 
cally and in Japan from the Japanese press and 
public, who felt humiliated at seeing the United 
States treat their people as racial inferiors. 

Roosevelt immediately detected a threat to 
his foreign policy. Though also concerned about 
the vast influx of Japanese into the United 
States, he feared that ill feeling over the school 
situation might hurt relations with Japan and 
thus endanger U.S. interests in the Philippines 


and Hawaii. Roosevelt publicly denounced the 
school board’s decision as a “wicked absurdity” 
while trying to bring pressure on what he called 
the “idiots of the California legislature” to halt 
their racially discriminatory policies. He also 
recommended that Congress enact laws natural- 
izing those Japanese who had made the United 
States their permanent home. But when he 
waved the big stick, he succeeded only in fan- 
ning the wrath of Californians. 

The president lacked the constitutional power 
to act in this state matter, and he again resorted 
to personal diplomacy. He arranged for the 
transportation of San Francisco’s mayor and en- 
tire school board to Washington, where he dis- 
cussed the matter with them in the Oval Office. 
There, in February 1907, the president con- 
vinced the school board to withdraw the segre- 
gation order in exchange for his promise to halt 
the flow of Japanese into the United States. 
Through a series of diplomatic notes in late 1907 
and early 1908, he secured an informal “gentle- 
men’s agreement” with Japan whereby its gov- 
ernment voluntarily restricted the immigration 
of laborers into the continental United States, 
and then he approved a U.S. policy prohibiting 
their indirect entrance through Hawaii, Mexico, 
and Canada. Again, to avoid political wrangling 
in the Senate, the president implemented the 
arrangement through executive agreement. 

Roosevelt recognized the possibility of future 
problems with Japan in the Pacific and decided 
to send the U.S. fleet on a world cruise to 
demonstrate its strength, allow crew members to 
gain firsthand experience at sea, and encourage 
Congress to appropriate money for a larger navy. 
In July 1907 the administration announced that 
the “Great White Fleet”’—sixteen battleships and 
their escorts—would leave the Atlantic for a 
practice cruise around the world. East Coast 
Americans complained about being left defense- 
less, and the chair of the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs notified Roosevelt that no funds 
for the enterprise were available. The president 
crisply replied that he had enough finances on 
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hand to move the navy to the Pacific, and that if 
Congress wanted to leave the ships there, that 
was its decision. Congress allotted the money. 

In December 1907 the Great White Fleet 
steamed out of Hampton Roads and eventually 
around Cape Horn, arriving in Lower California 
and preparing to cross the Pacific and honor 
invitations from Japan, Australia, and other 
countries. The Japanese, perhaps wanting a 
closer view of U.S. naval power, welcomed the 
men from the ships with throngs of youths 
along the roadsides waving small U.S. flags and 
singing the National Anthem in English. After 
a three-day visit in Japan, the fleet departed, 
making its way through the Suez Canal, Euro- 
pean waters, and the Atlantic before returning 
home safely and without incident in February 
1909: 

The cruise drew a mixed assessment. The 
president proclaimed it “the most important ser- 
vice that I rendered to peace.” And evidence 
does suggest that the Tokyo visit cleared the air 
between the nations. Yet a rise in naval arma- 
ment programs took place in Japan, Germany, 
and other countries—perhaps partly in response 
to the cruise. In the spring of 1908 the U.S. Con- 
gress approved the construction of additional 
battleships. The cruise also demonstrated the na- 
tion’s need for Pacific naval bases near East 
Asia, especially to enhance the security of the 
Philippines. 

The visit of the U.S. fleet to Tokyo probably 
stimulated the Root-Takahira agreement of No- 
vember 1908. On the day of the fleet’s departure 
from Japan, the government in Tokyo reversed a 
previous stance and instructed its new ambas- 
sador in Washington, Kogoro Takahira, to pro- 
pose an arrangement with Secretary of State 
Root that would recognize both the status quo in 
the Pacific and the Open Door in China. The 
Root-Takahira agreement thus guaranteed U.S. 
interests in the Philippines, but it constituted a 
tacit admission to Japan’s dominance in Korea 
and Manchuria and hence a violation of the 
Open Door. In a weak effort to safeguard the 
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Open Door, the agreement also called on each 
signatory to preserve “by all pacific means” the 
“independence and integrity of China and the 
principle of equal opportunity for commerce and 
industry of all nations in that Empire.” 

Controversy developed over the measure 
shortly after Roosevelt likewise enacted it 
through executive agreement. China was irri- 
tated at not having participated in the negotia- 
tions. The interested European powers approved 
the agreement only because East Asia seemed 
left open for exploitation. Americans praised 
it for safeguarding the Open Door in China and 
their own control over the Philippines, however, 
and the Japanese were pleased because respect 
for the status quo meant their continued 
economic control over Manchuria. Yet many 
Americans were concerned that the agreement 
only implictly won Japan’s assurances against 
interfering with U.S. interests in the Philippines 
and Hawaii—and at the huge cost of accepting 
Japan’s deepening entrenchment in Manchuria. 

If Root allowed questions to remain about the 
sanctity of the Open Door, it was a result of Roo- 
sevelt’s guidance. Roosevelt realized that the 
United States lacked the military strength to stop 
Japanese expansion in China. He later explained 
to Taft, then president, that “if the Japanese 
choose to follow a course of conduct [in 
Manchuria] to which we are adverse, we cannot 
stop it unless we are prepared to go to war, and 
a successful war about Manchuria would require 
a fleet as good as that of England, plus an army 
as good as that of Germany.” The Open Door 
“completely disappears as soon as a powerful 
nation determines to disregard it.” 

Taft did not fare as well as his predecessor did 
in East Asian affairs. He followed dollar diplo- 
macy in China as he had done in Latin Amer- 
ica, but before his presidency was over, his 
East Asian policies proved disillusioning to 
the Chinese and threatening to Japan. Whereas 
Roosevelt had recognized power realities and 
tried to mollify the Japanese through conces- 
sions disguised as treaties, Taft and his secretary 
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of state, Philander C. Knox, attempted to use 
U.S. investments to undercut outside influence 
in China. Shortly after Taft’s arrival in the White 
House, he demanded that the Chinese govern- 
ment allow U.S. banking interests to participate 
in a consortium (international association of 
banking interests) with England, France, and 
Germany. This consortium would arrange a loan 
enabling China either to buy the Manchurian 
railroads from Russia and Japan or to build com- 
peting railways and drive the others into bank- 
ruptcy. Such a so-called neutralization scheme 
posed a direct challenge to Japan’s interests. But 
continued unrest in China made the Manchurian 
venture too risky for U.S. bankers. Taft’s East 
Asian policies succeeded only in driving Russia 
and Japan closer together, and by the time he left 
office four years later, the Open Door in China, 
both commercially and territorially, was nearly 
shut. 


THE ALGECIRAS CONFERENCE 


One last matter further illustrated Roosevelt’s 
belief that U.S. interests reached beyond the 
Western Hemisphere: his decision to mediate 
the 1905 Franco-German crisis over Morocco. 
The year before, France had approved British 
claims in Egypt for reciprocal recognition of 
its rights in the North African country of Mo- 
rocco.The Germans decided to test the Anglo- 
French Entente, or understanding. With 
France’s ally Russia at war with Japan, Kaiser 
Wilhelm II arrived in the Moroccan capital of 
Tangier in March 1905 and delivered a belliger- 
ent speech praising the sultan as “an absolutely 
independent sovereign” and demanding Ger- 
man rights in that country. The French turned 
him down, and war seemed imminent. Although 
the British prepared to support the French, 
the premier in Paris declared that his country 
was not ready for war and could not depend on 
Russian assistance along with British support. 
The cabinet forced a change in the foreign min- 


istry, and France moved to conciliate the Ger- 
mans. 


call a meeting with R See and ee to re- 
SON the Maspeee tai ara es 
though reluctantly, because he recognized that a 
European war would affect everyone, including 
the United States. The French were also wary 
about a conference in which they could gain 
nothing and probably would Jose territory in a 
predictable compromise solution. Roosevelt fi- 
nally convinced them to attend. In the meantime, 
according to contemporary U.S. accounts that 
German sources disputed, elm_ offered as- 
surances that in case of serious disagreements at 
the conference, he would_accept whatever deci- 
sion Roosevelt considered fair. Roosevelt justi- 
fied his decision to intervene on three bases: (1) 
a commercial convention in 1880 that the United 
States had signed in Madrid affecting Morocco, 
(2) his desire e to prevent the country’s partition, 
and (3) his wish to preserve the le principle le of the 
Open Door. Realizing the opportunity to reset 
the European balance of power, Roosevelt 
agreed to send representatives to a conference in 


the small Spanish coastal town of Algeciras, lo- 


cated near Gibraltar. 

The Algeciras Conference opened in January 
1906 and closed with a treaty in April. Henry 
White, ambassador to Italy and the ranking 
member of the U.S. delegation, managed to rec- 
oncile the disagreements between the opposing 
parties without capitulating to Germany’s de- 
mand for Morocco’s partition. By the General 
Act of Algeciras, Morocco’s territorial integrity 
remained intact, although France and Spain won 
the right to establish controls over that country’s 
police force. Germany had suffered a severe de- 
feat—and not only at the treaty table. The crisis 
drove France and England closer together r and 
convinced many Americans that the government 
in Berlin wanted war. 

Roosevelt later claimed to have been highly 
instrumental in resolving the crisis. When the 
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Germans opposed French and Spanish control 
over the Moroccan police force, Wilhelm gave 
in only after being warned of the publication of 
his alleged promise to abide by the president’s 
decisions. To soothe the German emperor, Roo- 
sevelt asserted that he had flattered him with the 
“sincerest felicitation” on his policy that had 
been “masterly from beginning to end.” To a 
friend Roosevelt boasted, “You will notice that 
while I was most suave and pleasant with the 
Emperor, yet when it became necessary at the 
end I stood him on his head with great decision.” 
As mentioned earlier, Roosevelt soon received 
the Nobel Peace Prize for his roles in the Alge- 
ciras and Portsmouth settlements. 

Americans generally praised Roosevelt’s 
efforts in the success of the Algeciras Con- 
ference, although they warned that involve- 
ment by the United States did not signal a break 
with traditional isolationism from European po- 
litical_or ‘military affairs. The Senate approved 
the pact in n December 1906, but only_ after at- 
taching an amendment reiterating opposition to 
Old World entanglements. A number of Ameri- 
cans insisted that their country’s security was too 
much to risk for guaranteeing the sanctity of a 
North African state neither commercially nor 
strategically important to the United States. Yet 
Roosevelt’s participation in the Algeciras pro- 
ceedings constituted a warning to the Old World 
that the United States was prepared to make de- 
cisions affecting the balance of power outside 
the Western 1 Hemisphere. 


A FINAL ANALYSIS —— 


Theodore Roosevelt-sought-to_promote the na- 
tional interest by leading the United States in a 


new and more assertive style of foreign policy. 
In the Western Hemisphere, he worked to 
safeguard U.S. military and economic interests 
by building the Panama Canal and by claiming 
the right of intervention in Latin American 


affairs rs through the Roosevelt elt Corollary. . Outside 
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the hemisphere, he strengthened the Anglo- 
American rapprochement, mediated the Russo- 


Japanese _War, facilitated a resolution of the 


Moroccan crisis at the Algeciras Conference, 
helped | engineer a Second Peace Conference at 
The Hague in 1907, and enhanced the stature of 
(hess, |, Navy_by_sending a fleet around the 
world. Not all his moves were popular. Three 
times he bypassed the Senate in negotiating 
treaties through controversial executive agree- 
ments, and critics would denounce his rough- 
riding arrogance toward those peoples who did 
not fit his definition of “civilized.” And _yet no 
one could deny that the president, for good or ill, 
had moved the United States into the same inter- 
national arena _occupied by imperial powers 
more accustomed to such status. 

Roosevelt had demonstrated an understand- 
ing of the intricacies of balance-of-power rela- 
tionships, both on the continent of Europe and in 
regard to the way European matters affected 
East Asia and hence the world power system. 
Americans remained reluctant to become in- 
volved in international politics, but Roosevelt 
had made great advances in shaping a national 
mood more receptive to major-power status. By 
the time he left the political scene, the United 
States had solidi in the Western 
Hemisphere and set the path toward a deepening 
involvement in international affairs. 

a a 
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